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Grape Vine Insect.—“G. F.,’’? Lehigh 
Co.. Pa. The inscet seut is the Grape Vine Flea Beetle, 
Haitica chalybea, and not a fly atall. It is sometimes very 
destructive. Hand picking, or shaking frem the vines 
and crushing. early in the morning, when they are inac- 

-tive, is the only remedy we know of, 


A Cistern in Sandy ‘Soil.—“J. L.,” 
St. Croix Falls, Wis. A cistern in a soil consisting of 
sand and cravel, should be lined with brick, or the walls 
will be likely to cave in. The brick should he hard 
burned and laid in cement, and then plastered with a 
thin coat of cement. The cement used should be mixed 
with four or five times its bnik of sharp fine sand, while 
dry, and then with water, until it isthin enongh to spread 
well; mix with water in smal! quantities, as it is needed, 


‘shocks with hay-caps or top-sheaves. 
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It would be of great value if we were able, at 
this season, to forecast the weather for 24 hours. 
Although in no country in the world is the summer 
climate more favorable for harvest operations, (and 
few have so good a one), yet for the want of 
accurate knewledge of the premonitory symptoms 
of thunder showers, and other changes of the 
weather, farmers are often caught with their crops 
exposed, and suffer damage and loss. The farmer 
should have as accurate a ‘‘ weather eye ”’ as a sai- 
lor, for he is equally interested in changes of the 
weather. Except in very rare cases, the admirable 
weather reports of the Signal Office, can not be 
made available in time to be of use to the farmer, 
who must depend upon his own skill and tact in 
predicting the weather. We have found an aneroid 
barometer a very sensitive and trustworthy guide, 
and do not call to mind a single instance in which it 
failed to give warning of the approach of even a 
thunder storm some hours before it arrived. The 
backward motion of the index, is a sufficient 
notice to use every precaution against getting 
caught, but not of itself a warning to quit harvest- 
ing, for rain does not always follow a. barometer 
falling. One needs on'y co make things safe as he 
goes ; to cap the shocks, to haul in what is expos- 
ed, to hasten cutting grain that is ripe, and protect 
“Forewarned 
is forearmed,”’ and the warning is all that is needed. 
Some apparently threatening storms pass over with- 
out rain, and in such -cases the little labor of pre- 
paring for them, is more than compensated by the 
sense of security one feels in being ready for the 
worst. There is little probability of higher prices 
for grain. There is nothing to regret in this. 
Business recovers slowly from its depression. 
Labor is everywhere a drag. Laborers gener- 
ally are in such straits that cheap food is needed 
for their proper subsistence. The way to improve- 
ment seems to lie in fair if not abundant crops, and 
low prices. The farmer can not thrive while gen- 
eral business is depressed, and business matters are 
evidently settling down on a basis of low prices. 
If acalico dress costs only a dollar, those who 
make the material, must buy their food at propor- 
tionately low prices. 
clothing, shoes, iron, and all those things which 


It is the same with other _ 





enter into general use. The prices of these being 
now very low, if the prices of food are not propor- 
tionately low, some must suffer, 

a 


Hints about Work. 


Harvest Work.—Field labor can hardly be subject 
to the same rules as in-door work. The more quick- 
ly the crops can be harvested and housed, the safer 
they will be. Extra hours can scarcely be avoided 
when the rush of work comes, and reasonable 
men will not object to it if the work is fairly com- 
pensated. In many years of farm work, we have 
always finished up at 4o0’clock on Saturdays, and 
never worked on a Sunday, yet never lost a pound 
of hay or of grain by observing these rules, 

Bathing is not only a great preservative of the 
health, but it greatly promotes comfort. If there 
is no convenient shed or out-building, where a tub 
of water can be used for this pur every even- 
ing, arrange a portion of the barn for bathing. 
Take a washtub with two or three pails of cold 
water, a large sponge or piece of flannel, and a 
piece of Castile soap. Dash a few spongefuls of 
water over the whole body, then wash with soap 
and water, rinse off, and rub dry with a coarse 
towel. This is a part of the daily training of the 
professional athlete, as it hardens the muscles, 
induces healthful and not debilitating perspiration, 
and sound restful sleep. Induce the hired men to 
bathe every night; they will work all the better. 

Horses should have every attention that can ease 
their labors. It is not humane to turn a horse that 
has worked all day in the reaper, into a poor pas- 
ture, to pick his feed during the whole night, or 
lie and rest with a half filled stomach. (See article 
on clean stables, on paye 280). If horses are turned 
out at night, they should first be well fed. Wash 
the legs with carbolic soap suds. Give drink fre- 
quently. Fresh cold water from the well, is highly 
injurious, the water should be as warm as the air, 
and a handful of finely ground meal, should be 
stirred in each drink. 

Cows will need some succulent feed. The thin- 
nings and suckers from the corn field will supply 
this. Leta boy take a wheelbarrow along a few 
rows, and gather a mess of fodder every afternoon. 

Sheep.—The fly which produces the ‘‘ grub in the 
head,” (@strus ovis), will trouble the flock. The 
sheep, when that is present, will run with their 
heads to the ground, and stamp with the fore feet. 
Rub some pine tar on their noses, and keep it fresh 
and sticky. Tarisa good tonic. and helps sheep 
to resist other parasites. Keep them out of low 
wet pastures, which produce ‘“rot.’? Milk the 
udders of ewes: which have lost their lambs. 
See that the lambs have fresh tender pasture. 
‘“ Roughness ’’ will not do for lambs. 

Hay.—Clover and orchard grass ought to have 
been cut before this. If not cut, lose no time in 
doing it; every day’s delay greatly reduces the 
value of the hay. Timothy should not go past full 
blossom, unless to be left for seed. Red-top may 
be cut last of all. If there are a few loads of fine 
manure on hand, they will be of great use upon 
the freshly mown meadows. 

Cutting Grain.—Everything should be fully pre- 
pared before harvest is begun. Wheat and rye 
that is left until dead ripe, may be thrashed as it is 
cut. It is best to cut before this period is reached. 
When the grain is firm but still soft, so that it can 
be pinched in two with the thumb-nail, it is in 
good order for cutting, and will not shell out. Oats 
do not ripen evenly, and may be cut when the 
largest portiow of the crop is ripe. Cut as much 
as possible when the dew is on, to prevent shelling. 
Cut barley as nearly ripe as may be. The conditions 
being right, it is safest to cut, bind and shock grain 
the same day. If a sudden shower comes up, it is 
soon secured. As binding and shocking must be 
done, no time is lost in doing it at once. 

Cultivating Crops.—Corn and roots must not be 
neglected. Keep the ground mellow and free from 
weeds. Nothing helps so much as this to over- 
come the effects of dry weather. Cultivate no root 
crops or beans while the soil and plants are wet. 


Colorado Potato. Beetle.—Give this insect no rest. 
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Attend to this matter before breakfast every morn- 
ing, and if Paris Green must be used, sprinkle it 
while the dew is on the leaves, (see article on this 
subject last month, on page 226). 

Sumner Fallows.—As soon as a green tinge ap- 
pears on a summer-fallow, it needs attention. Go 
over it with the harrow or the cultivater. The 
surface should never be allowed to crust or bake 
over after a rain, for then the benefits of the air 
and moisture are lost.’ Growing weeds on a fallow 
to plow under, in the hope of gaining the green 
manure, may defeat one great object of the fallow. 
Some weeds ripen their seed before their blossom- 
ing is suspected, and a fresh crop of weeds is thus 
sown without knowing it. Where a crop of clover 
has been plowed in, do not disturb it by replowing. 
Work the soil with the cultivator or a Share's har- 
row, or horse-hoe, and mix any fine manure with 
the surface soil. An oat or barley stubble intend- 
ed for wheat, should be plowed as soon as the crop 
is off, three or four inches deep, and this surface 
repeatedly rolled, harrowed, or cultivated, will pre- 
vent the under soil from becoming hard, and will 
act as a mulch. Then plow immediately before 
drilling the seed, and it will be easier and better 
than leaving the stubble to bake and harden. 

Buckwheat may be sown early this month, and if 
the soil is good, a seeding of grass and clover, will 
often make a good catch. Rough pieces of ground 
may thus be re-seeded economically. One bushel of 
seed to the acre is ample. The grey buckwheat is 
the best for flour. The variety known as Indian 
wheat is only suitable for stock feed, and scarcely 
fit for that, where better varieties may be grown. 

Forage Crops.—Corn may still be planted for fod- 
der. Ruta bagas and yellow Aberdeen turnips, 
should be sown immediately. White turnips may 
be left until early next month. Millet or Hungarian 
grass, may be sown now for a crop of hay. 
Sorghum thickly sown in drills two feet apart, makes 
valuable fodder to use green, but it is hard to 
cure. 200 lbs. of guano or blood manure per acre, 
will enable late fodder crops to push rapidly. 


—__—_-—_ ——— +> ae - 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


Summer drouths have come earlier this season than 
usual, and should they long continue, the propsect 
of good crops will be small. These annual drouths, 
and the means of modifying them, have been 
much discussed of late. In hilly countries, where 
living springs are abundant, water may be easily 
turned aside, and made to irrigate the crops; in 
level sections, drive and other wells, from which 
the water is raised by wind-mills, and various 
other contrivances, may be used to advantage, and 
often with profit. In places where it may not pay 
for a farmer to irrigate his crops, the gardener, with 
his few acres from which he gets large returns, 
would find it profitable, especially if there are 
springs on higher ground than that to be irrigated. 
However dry it may be, weeds will grow rapidly, 
and constant care is necessary to keep them down, 
and the crops in good condition. 

—_—> 


Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.—After the plants are through bear- 
ing the mulch should be removed, and the soil 
between the rows stirred, and weeded, and ma- 
nured ; if fine manure is not to be had, apply a 
good dressing of ground bone or other fertilizer. 
If new beds are to be set, let enough runners grow 
to furnish plants, and remove the rest. 

Grape Vines.—Tie up the young growth before 
it becomes too long, and gets broken by the wind; 
rub off all useless shoots that start. For mildew 
apply sulphur with a bellows made for that pur- 
pose. Hand-pick the beetles and caterpillars which 
infest the vines. Make layers by burying the shoots 
in the soil when they become firm and woody, 
allowing the upper'part to remain uncovered. 

Raspberies,—As soon‘as through bearing, cut out 
the old canes and tie up the new growth. Three 
or four new canes to a plant are enough. 


Currants and, Gooseberries usually throw up vigor- 





ous shoots from the base of the plants; these, if 
not needed to take the place of old ones, should be 
cut out. Use powdered white hellebore for the 
worm which destroys the leaves. 

DBlackberries.—The new growth which is to -pro- 
duce fruit next season, should be tied to stakes, 
and kept in proper shape by pinching. Do not 
allow the stems to grow over five feet high, and the 
sifle shoots should be pinched back when they are 
18 inches long. Where plants appear between the 
rows, dig them out if not needed for new plantings. 

Thinning the fruit upon awarf trees, is especially 
necessary, as they are liable to over-bear, This 
should be done soon after the fruit forms, so that 
the nourishment may be given to the remaining 
fruit. The quality of pears and peaches especially 
may be greatly increased by this treatment, 

a 
Orchard and Nursery. 
But little can be done here beyond what was 


" suggested in the notes given last month. Always 


refer to the notes of the previous month, as things 
are hinted at there, which are just as applicable at 
the present time, and are often more conveniently 
attended to later in the season. 

Marketing.—Crates, boxes, baskets, and barrels, 
should be provided for sending fruit to market. 
These should all be marked with the owner’s name 
and address, and the frait should be assorted and 
packed, that the dealers may know that it is first- 
class. All this will payin the end, both in the 
increased price and demand, even in years when 
fruit is abundant. 

Pruning may yet be done, and this season is by 
many regarded as the best for cutting out large 
limbs, as the wounds heal rapidly. 

Budding is usually commenced this month, but 
the only safe rule is to do the work when good, 
well-formed buds may be had, and the bark of the 
stock will lift easily. 

Slugs which so disfigure pear and other trees, 
may be destroyed by dusting with powdered lime. 

Insects.—For destroying, or preventing their at- 
tacks, see notes under this head for last month. 

Grafts often grow so vigorously that there is dan- 
ger of their being broken by high winds. To 
prevent this, pinch the more rapid growing shoots. 

igs 


Kitchen Garden, 


Every available spot in the garden should be 
occupied with something, and succession crops 
must be planted, if a constant supply of vegetables 
is wanted for market or family use. Oftentimes 
two crops may be planted on the same ground to 
advantage, as lettuce between the rows of cab- 
bages ; the lettuce will be off in time to allow the 
cabbage all the room needed ; or horse-radish may 
be put in among early cabbages, to grow after they 
are off. If enough manure is supplied for both 
crops, this is found to be profitable practice. 

Beans.—When pole beans reach the top of the 
poles, they should be pinched. Bush sorts may be 
planted yet, and produce a good crop. Ground 
where early beans have been, may pe planted with 
euick-growing crops. 

Beets.—Thin those already needing it, and plant 
early sorts for late use. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Transplant for late 
crops this month, using only the most vigorous 
plants. There are many spots around every garden, 
where a few cabbages can be grow, and all such 
places should be occupied. If transplanting must 
be done during dry weather, the roots should be 
placed in a thin mud for a few minutes, until they 
are well coated with it; this requires but little 
time, and often saves many plants. Hoe establish- 
ed plants as often as possible. 

Carrots.—Thin out as soon as large enough to 
handle, and keep the rows clear of weeds until the 
tops cover the ground and prevent working. Those 
which throw up a flower-stalk should be pulled out. 

Celery need not be planted out before the middle 
or end of July, and if the plants become well 





established, then they will grow rapidly when the 
weather becomes cooler. Market-growers always 
plant on level ground, and not in trenches, as the 
first is much the easier way. The dwarf or smaller 
growing kinds, are best for family use, but the 
larger growing sell best in most markets. 

Corn.—Sow a few rows of the early sorts this 
month, so as to have some for late picking. As 
fast as the early sorts are exhausted, the stalks 
should be cut, and either fed to cattle fresh, or 
eured for winter fodder. 

Cucumbers.—If pickles are needed, plant now in 
well manured hills 4 feet apart each way. Where 
pickles are raised for the New York market, they 
must be sent in green, as it is impossible to sell 
those put down in salt to the pickle dealers, each 
company having its own way of salting, which is 
kept secret. Save the earliest and finest formed 
for seed; careful selection of seed for a few years 
will produce a desirable strain. 

E79-plants require a great degree of heat in order 
to grow rapidly, and if liquid manure is given oc- 
casionally, it will be < great help. Place hay or 
straw around the plants to keep the fruit from con- 
tact with the ground. 

Endive.—Sow for a late crop of salad now. 

Herbs are usually grown on land which has al- 
ready borne one crop during the season. When a 
damp day occurs the young plants may be trans- 
planted from the seed-bed to a rich spot prepared 
for them. Thyme, sweet marjoram, sage, and sum- 
mer savory are the sorts commonly grown. 

Leeke.—Thin out the plants to 5 or 6 inches in the 
rows, keep clear of weeds, and transplant the.thin- 
nings to the same distance. 

Letiuce—Set out plants in a cool shady spot. 

Melons,—Cultivate the ground as long as it can 
be done with safety to the plants ; afterwards hand- 
pull the weeds as they appear above the vines. Re- 
move all fruit not likely to ripen. 

Onions when sold green in the market are made 
into neat bunches with the tops on, and bring a 
higher price than when loose and cut short. Keep 
the late crop free from weeds. 

Rhubardb.—As soon as fruit becomes plenty, 
the plants should have a rest. Keep the flower- 
stalkscut, and give a dressing of manure. 

Swect Potatoes.—Iicep free from weeds, and move 
the vines cvery weck to keep them from rooting. 

Turnips.—Thia aad weed the late plantings until 
the tops cover the ground. 

Tomatoes.—Tic up to stakes or trellises to keep 
the fruit from the ground. Cut out the weak 
shoots and pinch back strung growing ones. Des- 
troy the large green caterpillar or “‘ worm,” as it 
eats both plant and young fruit. 

exlgeis 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

In order to have a fine gardew and lawn, every- 
thing must be kept neat and in order, and to do 
this requires time and care, and to be done well 
must be a labor of love. 


Lawn.—This must be mowed every week if the 
weather is moist and favorable to growth; during 
dry seasons once in ten days or a fortnight is 
enough. Dig or pull out all perennial weeds by the 
roots, the annual ones can be killed by mowing 
often enough to prevent seeding. 

Bedding Plants will grow luxuriantly at this sea- 
son, and must be kept clear of weeds. Plantsgrown 
for their foliage alone will often show flower 
stalks ; these should be cut as soon as they appear. 


Seeds.—Gather as fast as they ripen, and sow the 
perennial sorts in shallow boxes placed in a conve- 
nient spot for watering and shading during dry 
times. Label as soon as gathered, otherwise it will 
be dificult to determine them. 

Wa'ks.—Gravel walks ond drives require water- 
ing and rolling during dry times, in order to keep 
them hard and smooth. Sifted eoal-ashes mixed 
with coarse sand, with a little loam, make good 
walks; their use in this manner helps to get rid of 
the ashes; the coarser portions or cinders make 
good foundations for walks, 
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Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

It will be quite difficult to keep the greenhouse 
cool during these hot days, unless a shading of 
some kind is used. Ascreen of thin muslin may 
be arranged upon the outside, or the glass white- 
washed, Whitewash is the least trouble; the 
fall rains will remove the greater part of the lime 
by the time more sun is needed. Sprinkling the 
walks and floor during the day will materially re- 
duce the temperature. Fumigate the plants with 
tobacco smoke once or twice a week to kill the 
“ green-fly,” and shut up the ventilators once a 
week and give the plants a thorough showering to 
destroy the red-spider ; this should be done late in 
the afternoon. Prepare soil and pots for use in the 
fall, and get everything needed in readiness for the 
winter. Where much sphagnum moss is used, this 
or next month is a good time to gather a stock, as 


_ the swamps are usually quite dry at this season. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
——_e— 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 
May 13. June 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD ........... ag 1-2 116. 7-8. 
FLour—Super to Extra State $4 @610 $450 @58 
Super to Extra Southern.. 5 00 @850 460 @8%3 
Extra Western 520 @8 50 4835 @ 8 50 
Extra Genesee... 550 @7%3 53 @700 
Superfine Western 48 @520 450 @480 
Rye re 435 @550 4380 @ 550 
Corn-MEALI 40 @418 360 @450 
WHE AT All kin 140 @147% 12% @135 
All kinds of Red on Amber. 115 @14F 109 @13 
Yell 9 @ 9 83 @ 86 
8SiKe@ RY BS @ 8 
9 @ 5S @ 9 
56 @ 8% 0 @ 
3 @ Bk 0 @ % 
00 @109 87 @ 100 
5 @ 1 5 Nominal. 
60 @110 60 @il 
A 45 @ 80 50 @ 9 
CorTon— Middlings, 4 D.. 16%@ 164 1x@ 16 
Hops—Crop of 1874, 3 @ 4 3 @ 3 
Fgeaturrs—Live Geese, #3: 3 @ 60 3 @€ 62% 
rep—Clover,# ® ........... ux@ 12% 11 @ ilx 
Timothy. # bushel... on SH OO? 255 @2%5 
EE aaa 200 @220 18 @200 
Suaar—Refi’g & Grocery = i4@ 9 4@ 9% 
Mornassxs, Cuba, # gal 37 @ 46 30 @ 4 
New Orleans, # gal ........... 0 @ % 68 @ 
Correnr—lhio(Gold)........... 146 @ 19 1464 @ 19 
‘TOBACCO, Kentucky, &€., fn. 10 @ 2 10 @ 2% 
Seed Seat, DW D.......dns..5--.. 7@ 5 7@ 55 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #b 8 @ R% 2B @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, ® Bb........ 3 @ 5 2 @ SL 
California, Clip......00-....00. - Be Ib @ 3% 
TALIOW, BD. .......... d x%@ 9% Fe 8X@ 8% 
Om-CaKE—®@ ton... 4450 @4850 8900 @42 50 
Pork—Mess, # barrel. 2190 @22 15 19 5 @19 90 
Prime Mess, ® barrel......... 1950 @19 % — @18% 
Berer—Plain mess.. 1000 @ — 850 @10 00 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, ® D U4%@ 15% 13 @ 18% 
Burren—state, # D........... 145 @ 30 15 @ 2% 
+ 2 acanonng FD 2 @ aA 122 @ 2 
CHEE Ve ne 4@ 15% 4@ 12% 
Same >" Sea 150 @3 10 55 @ 3 15 
g£as—Canada, ioe. 4 bh... 193 @ — 15 @ — 
Eees—Fresh, # dozen ....... %@ 17 18 @ 
Povuttry—Fowls ssrcseee, 166 @ 4.@ 2% 
Turkeys—#? b jebebees 17 @ 2B 146 @ 19 
Geese, # pair.. 100 @2% 10 @2% 
Ducks, # pair.. 7 @100 65 @ 100 
PIGEONS, @ pair.............+5 100 @1% 50 @ 200 
PLOVER, # dozen - 13 @137 100 @1% 
$NIPE, per dozen . 30 @1 37 30 @ 125 
[TURNIPS # bbl....... 17% @200 200 @32 
CaB3\GEs—#® bbl.... —- @ — 100 @3 530 
Ontons—® bbl................ 50 @100 50 @1% 
Ontons, new Bermuda, crate 100 @ 12 5 @100 
PoraToEs—#® bbl............. 200 @2% 12% @200 
Sweet Poratous—# bbl.. 300 @400 200 @3 50 
BROOM-CORN . 9@ bb 8 @_ 14% 
RHUBARB, per "100 bunches. . —-@ — 6% @750 
LUTTvceE, per bbl .........-.. —- @ — 20 @70 
PorTaToEs, new Bermuda,bbl 750 @ — 1% @350 
ASPARAGUS, @doz.bunches.. 200 @500 123 @22 
RapIsHEs, # 100 bunches..... 10 @-— % @100 
STRAWBERRIES, @ quart..... 25 @ 40 3 @ 15 
APPLES—#® barrel... . 100 @250 GB @2% 
CRANBERRIES—® box —- @ — 10 @20 
GREEN Pzas. # bbl. —- @ — 30 @5W0 
TOMATOES, # crate 80 @100 —-@ — 
SPINACH. ® bbl... -- 400 @450 7% @150 
String BErans, per hf. bbl.. —- @ — 3530 @40 
CucuMBERS, per bush. box.. —- @ — 200 @6w 
Gold has been up to 117!¢, and down to 115%, closing 


June 12th at 116%, as against 1153¢ on May 12th..... 
With more liberal arrivals, and considerable pressure to 
realize on receipts promptly, Breadstuffs have been 
depressed and generally quoted lower, leading to more 
activity in the dealings, which, in low grade Flour, Spring 
Wheat, and mixed Western Corn, have been largely on 
export account. Toward the close, Flour, Wheat, and 
Corn closed: stronger, on less extensive offerings of sup- 
plies for prompt and forward delivery. Rye, heavy and 
irregular. Oats, in less request, and tending downward. 
Barley, wholly nominal in the absence of stock. Barley 
Malt wanted at full rates.....Provisions have declined 
materially, and have been less sought after. The specu- 
lative business in Pork and Lard has been on a restrict- 
ed ecale....Cotton has. also been quoted cheaper, influ- 
enced by the unfavorable Liverpool advices, and the more 
encouraging crop reports. Demand, fairly active, at the 
reduced fignres, mainly for forward delivery. ...Woo! has 
been in less request, and quoted weak in price, under 
the increasing offerings of new clip.... Tobacco has been 


} 2 ’ 
7 





in fair demand, and held with firmness....Hay and 
Straw, more salable at current quotations seeen Hops, 
lower and dull....Petroleum and Naval stores, less in- 
quired for at easier prices. ...Seeds, neglected and almost 
nominal as to value....Ocean freights decidedly firmer, 
with Grain, Flour, and Provision room most wanted. 
Flour by sail and steam to London, 2s. 414d. per bbl.; 
Grain by sail, to do., 84% @ 8d. per bushel; Grain by 
steam to Liverpool, 83¢d., and by sail, to do., 7d. per 
bushel. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 6s. @ 6s. 3d.; 
for Penarth Roads, and orders, 5s. 9d.; for the Continent, 
6s. @ 6s. 3d. per quarter. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending June 12th, 1875, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1. me oy AT THE NRW YORK MARKETS. 
REcErPe’ Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
25 d’s ths. m *t267,000 3,315,000 2,604,000 37,000 161,000 916, 
26 d’s last m’th264, 238 817,000 1,623,000 33,000 239, 000 561 7000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, lye. Barley. Oats. 
25 d’s chi m’th381,000 4,102,000 2,817,000 61,000 151,000 1,363,000 
26 d’s last m’ th 356,000 1,921,000 2,700,000 64,500 138,000 1 "814,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
tecerptTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25.days 1875 . .267,000 3,315,000 2,104,000 37,000 161,000 716,000 
26 days 1874. .359,,000 5,819,000 1,915,000 167,000 58,000 753,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. lye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1875. .381,000 4,102,000 ety red 61,000 151,000 1,363,000 
26 days 1874. :237,000 4,107,000 2,31 89,000 104,000 1 416,000 
3. Stock of gratin in rte at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Malt. 

bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 
June 7, 1875.. 668,456 1,304,404 27,678 1,163 546,157 267,085 
May 1!, 1875... 969, 804 1,542,924 16,124 16,5387 545,209 229,655 
Jan, 11,1875 "3 ¥75,122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 877,014 145,017 









Nov. 9, 1874. .3,680,141 1,727,510 19,128 117,185 794,722 185,882 

June 8, 1875.. 383,169 116,651 68,188 1,573 323,343 74,669 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to May 10. 

Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. 





97,487 165 51,990 213,582 





398, ; 3,64 be 
6.966, 769 252,624 22,658 15,178 — 
3, Oo 632 34,919 88,848 14,889 —_ 
519 36,2 55 — 9,378 ss 


x y 3,80 1, Ey 869 oe — 40,401 
1863..403556 2,580,805 3,559,097 158,093 —— 39,008 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 










RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swoine. To#t. 
a ae osese- Bae 73 3,963 16,901 30, 13: 
_ ae Fey ee 8,426 59 4,670 , 
cee fe, ORS EE 8,031 54 5,057 5 
BUR Dacevsnenes -ooe 9,900 120 , 441 26,856 
gg 8,817 73 = 4,205 26,918 60,302 





Total for 5 Weeks..41,296 379 22,336 138, 598 Fa of 
do. for prev. Weeks 36,948 423 12,003 

Beeves. Cows, Calves, Sheep. Swine. 

Average per Week...... 8,259 76 1,467 ey 567 © 27,749 

do. do. last Month... 9/937 106 3,002 8,964 31,132 


do. do. prev’s Month.. 8,010 127 1,159 1st 23,950 


Beeves.—The past month has been a good time for 
sellers. Opening with light receipts, the market was ad- 
vanced $c. on extra, and $c. on the average, and although 
the advance was resisted by buyers, who held off the next 
week and gained an advantage of 3c., this was soon lost, 
and with a strong market the largest receipts for some 
time were moved off ata gain of }c.. which was held. In 
the West*the same active feeling was experienced as 
here, and the Live-Stock Reporter became jubilant over 
the improved demand and higher prices. One year ago 
No. 1 spring wheat was 30c. a bushel higher than now, 
and the average of the stock market then was 4c. per Ib. 
lower than it is to-day. Graziers have thus the better of 
of the grain grower just now. As we close the market 
is active and firm, with sales of extra beeves at 133 @ l1c., 
to dress 58 ths.; good native steers at 11 @ 13}c., to dress 
56 to 58 Ibs. Texans brought 7} @ 11#c., on 54 to 56 fbs., 
and stockers, to dress 55 ibs., sold for 9c. per hb. 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING shane Large Sales. Aver. 
Dy EEcwssdwsess @i3e. 11 @12 ¢. 11 ¥e. 
ae i @isice li4@llxe. 11 ge. 
i Ml scasahese 9 @13Kc. 11%@12 c. 11¥c, 
June - 84@14 ¢. 11¥@12Ke. 12 ¢c. 
June 14.. i4@14 ¢c. 11l¥@12c, 2 ¢. 


Mileh Cows,.—The demand for cows has been light 
all through the month. Prices have been fair at from 
$50 to $80 on the average. One fine cow and calf brought 
$95. With a dull market, prices are steady with an av- 
erage of $55 to $70 for fair to choice, extra cows bring 
$90, calf included....Calwes.—A fair business has been 
done in veals at uneven prices. The market has fallen 
off $c. one week to gain it back the next. At the close 
of our report prime veals were selling for ic.@ 8c. @ 
®, and buttermilk calves at 5c. @ 6c. @ h....Sheep.— 
The market for sheep and lambs has been unsteady. 
Opening at the commencement of our report, strong with 
an advance of 3c. ® Th, it became weak and lower, and 
closes dull with prices for unshorn sheep 6$c. @ 64c., and 
for clipped £4c. @ 6c. # ™. Lambs sold for 9c. @ 10c. 
for Kentucky, and 9c. for Virginia weighing 49 to 50 Bb. 
per head. Jersey lambs 55 b. per head brought 13c. per 
_ Swine.—Hogs have been dull, but steady during 
the past month. No live hogs have been offered, and as 
we close, city dressed sell for 9c, @ 94c. per Bb. 
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containing @ great variely of , liems, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
wpe and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for larze sums; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register lettcrs, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





(ae N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, Which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, tem cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 





Bound Copics of Volume Thirty# 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neetly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





“Science Applied to Farming,’’ 
on page 254, gives some useful and important hints on 
the value of several kinds of feed. 

Our “National BAZAAR®? this 
month, contains the usual assortment of good things, ad- 
vertised by trustworthy men. It will always pay any one 
to jook all through the advertisements, and see what is 
offered, by whom, at what price, etc. Many a man has 
got a valuable new idea from seeing what others say 
about business matters, which has started his own 
thoughts in a profitable direction. When writing to any 
of our advertisers, for information, catalogues, etc., or 
sending orders to them, please let them know that you 
belong to the great Agriculturist family, and you may ex- 
pect and will receive good treatment. Our advertisers 
know that we carefully exclude any one who does not 
promptly perform what he promises in his advertisement. 





Fruit and Produce, may be consigned 
for sale to Messrs. Meyers & Alley, 88 Murray Street, 
with confidence in having them quickly and well soid, 
and honest returns made at a reasonable commission. 

A Summer Resort, Quiet, Home-like, 
Healthful, with charming surroundings in the neighbor- 
hood, and at reasonable rates, can be found by address- 
ing ‘‘Maplewood,” Ellenville, Ulster Co., N. Y., or in- 
quiring at No. 2 Exchange Place, (Room 6,) N. Y. City, 
between 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

Potato Bug—Paris Greecn.—!. W. 
Devoe &Co., 115 & 117 Fulton St., N. Y., issue a circular 
giving an article from the Report of the Mich. Board of 
Agriculture, by our friend Prof. A. J. Cook, on the use of 
Paris Green. Devoe & Co. claim that they make only 
pure Paris Green. There isa plenty of the adulterated 
article to be had. 


American Veterinary College.— 
This college, recently incorporated, is under the direction 
of the former Faculty and Medical officers of the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. Prof, A. Liautard 
is Dean of the faculty, and Dr. A. Large is the professor 
of veterinary practice, Under the direction of experi- 
enced professors this college offers a good opportunity 
for students who desire a veterinary cducation. The 
session commences in October. The fees are $135. Cir- 
culars may be obtained of Dr. A, Liautard, at the college, 
141 West 54th st., New York. 

Professor Turned Farmer.—Profes- 
sor N. entered our office the other day. He was dressed 
in a suit of black, not of the newest fashion, but highly 
respectable, with white cravat, polished boots, and withal 
smoothly shaved. We had known him fora score of 
years, first as a professor in a Biblical Institute, then as 





a writer in church periodicals, and lastly as United States 
Consul at one of the inland cities of Germany. But his | 
consulate ceased and he returned to his native country. 

We presumed, of course, that he had resumed his old 

occupation of teaching, or that he had settled down as & 

writer, for which he possesses rare qualties, when im 

course of conversation he announced himself a farmer. | 
Had actually exchanged the professor’s chair for the 
plow, and dropped his pen for the hoe, Our agtenish- 
ment was freely expressed. We said to him, *‘ Why, 
Professor, some people say that a man cannot live by 
farming, even if raised to the business, how then do you 
expect to succced, whoare without experience ??’—‘‘ Oh,” 
he replied, “‘ men cannot live if they depend.on others to 
do their work, but it hasn’t cost me over seven dollars 





all this spring. I have done my own plowing, planting, 
and chores, and as I must starve unless I work, I con- 
clude to work so as not to starve.”—Our friend looks 
healthy, cheerful, and gritty. Perhaps here is a lesson 


in June. We don’t know who this youth is, or where 
he lives, but he needs many things more than he does an 
Agricuitural College. He should learn ,to spell, and 
should know that every third word does not. begin with a 
capital letter. Asking if students “ are Learned to plow 
§Geeod,” shows that he hag. not done with the common 
school. He should learn that it is impolite to write to 
any, one without giving his name, and that it is custom- 
ary to give town and state. Take our advice, young 
man, @@@ get a decent common-school education before 
youhink of anything beyond. 





tea, bina, ijn"? 







SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—The letters we 
ie hawking us for giving warnii vainst certain 





for seedy merchants and bankers who are troubled be- ! a 


yond measure for simple support in these hard times, 
Let them go to mother earth with Queen Esther’s resor 
lution, ‘* If I perish, I perish.” Cc coN. 


Baffalo Gnat.—A brief account of this 
mischievous insect, is given on page 262, in which, by 
the dropping of a single letter, the scientific name of the 
inseét-igfpelled incorrectly. It should be sémuwium, and 
not. sispyiduin, as it stands 





















SS ; 
eath of George S, Parsoms.—Mr. | 


JParsons was well known to those dealers in and purchas- 


ers of agricultural implements, as he was for many years , 
with R. H. Allen & Co., and more recently with Carr & 
Hobson, of New York, He died on June 1st, of Brights 
disease, and though only 28 years of age, was a well 
known and popular member of the trade, 

Guano.—“ M.”’ Jersey City. Plants with deli- 
cate foliage will be very apt to be injured, if guano is 
dusted upon their leaves, 


SES Don’t fail to read about the 


Wonderful Menagerie, 
On Page 283. 


The Colorado Potato Beetle has 
putin its appearance, and has now reached salt water. 
Some of the potato growing counties of New Jersey are 
badly infested,‘and they are cqually numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania, and southward. Last fall we gave warning that 
they were near the coast, and have this year given timely 
notice. Knowing that they were to be expected, the 
writer began toexamine his potatoes as soon as they 
were fairly up, and in the last week in Maya few bugs 
were found. Examination was daily made of the vines, 
and a few hundred in all collected, and what few eggs 
were found destroyed. If the first ones which come from 
their winter quarters in the ground, are allowed to breed, 
then the case becomes serious, but having, while the 
plants were small, and the beetles easily scen, disposed 
of the first brood, we hope to keep them in check, though 
no doubt some will come in from other places, and it 
will not doto omit frequent examination. Those who 
have been so unfortunate as to allow the insects to get 
the mastery, must resort at once to Paris Green. Full 
particulars as to its appiication, are given in June, page 
226. Every day of delay only makes the matter worse. 
If the bugs are few, pick by hand, and destroy the eggs, 
which will be found in little orange-colored clusters on 
the leaves. If too many to pick, then use Paris Green, 
observing all the precautions given in the article referred 
to. Keep up the watch; if no bugs are found now, they 
are liable to come at any time during the summer, and 
success depends greatly on beginning in time. 





The Peach Crop.—tThe peach trees in 
Delaware and Maryland, were, as usual, all badly injured 
by the severe winter. Again in spring, that frost came 
and killed all the buds, as it is bound to do every year. 
Very likely the convenient peach bug will be along at the 
proper time, it came last year and was very destructive— 
in the newspapers at least. Ou the other hand, we have 
it from the best sources, that up to the middle of June 
the prospects were that the crop will be the greatest ever 
known in the great peach counties of Del. and Md, 

Agricultural College.—“ A Correspon- 
dent,”’ who gives no clue to his whereabouts, not even 





his state, dates his letter May 3ist, and asks us to reply 
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BOUT 3, igens 
and we have ‘8 
matter. As bad a Rame as 
in it of the highest integrity” 
mate business, 80 we Ca anogt 
kers are frauds. But w » yo ‘those calling them- 
selves brokers, advertising-&l scure country papers, 
setting forth the hope of immediate great returns for 
small investments, you may be very sure that such 
are of the kind known as ‘“‘curbstone brokers,’’ who 
have no standing at the regular board, but belong to that 
class of ‘‘ shysters *’ who give the street its bad name. It 
is safe to say, in every case and all the time, one who 
is not familiar with stock operations should have noth- 
ing to do with the street either personally or by proxy. 
** Never play at a game you do not understand.” 
HEAVY LOSSES IN EVERY COMMUNITY 


annually result from small frauds which the people ac- 
quiesce in if they do not encourage ; the small losses in 
each family every year are in the aggregate very large. 
Some storekeepers designedly cheat, while many others 
are careless, and those who buy their supplies at retail, 
not only pay a larger price for a given weight or measure, 
but they often do not get the weight they pay for. In 
cities weights and measures are, or should be, annually 
examined ard sealed ; this, while it prevents much unin- 
tentional false dealing, does but little to avoid actual 
fraud; but in the country the buyer has not even this 
protection. Those who have never given attention to 
the matter would be astonished to find how few scales, 
weights, and measures are really accurate. Every family 
should have correct scales and weights, and re-weigh 
each article in the package as it is brought home, if 
found short-weight, return it immediately, even at the 
cost of some trouble, and ask that it be made right. As 
soon as it is understood that you intend to have what 
you pay for, there will be little trouble in fature. Some 
may say that 
“IT LOOKS 80 SMALL AND MEAN 


to make a fuss about an ounce of coffee or a quarter of a 
pound of sugar.”’ It is not mean, butjust. Forcxample, 
you agree to pay 35c. for a pound of coffee, and law and 
custom decide that you are entitled to 16 avoirdupois 
ounces. If you get but 15 ounces, it is your duty to show 
the dealer, if he is honest, that his scales are inaccurate, 
and that he is unconsciously defrauding his customers ; 
if the short weight is intentional, the dealer should be 
exposed. Let any one who thinks it mean to insist on 
full weight, try the other side of the case and give 32c. 
instead of 35c., the agreed price of the coffec, and see if 
the seller will think it ‘‘mean” to ask for the other 
three cents, Not only in articles that arc sold by weight 
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and measure, but in various put-up articles is there great 
fraud. So bad has this matter of short weights become 
in articles put up in cans, such as tomatoes, fruits, etc., 
that the dealers have had a meeting to agree upon uni- 
formity in packages. Three pound cans of tomatoes sel- 
dom weigh more than two and a half pounds, and uniess 
earefully examined, the difference between the two is not 
noticed. Purchasers are partly to blame for this, as they 
buy what seems to be the cheapest without weighing. 
The whole business of retailing is full of small frauds, 
which all honest dealers will be glad to abolish, but the 
reform must begin with the purchasers, who should in- 
sist in getting just what they pay for, and if makers or 
putters-up of any articles in cans, bottles, or parcels give 
short weight, doa‘t buy their goods. ...A friend sends us 
a lot of advertisements cut from’ paper in Ohio and 
asks: ‘‘ How can 
& RESPECTABLE PAPER 
print such things ? "—We really do not know, and advise 
our inquiring friend to ask the paper that docs it. Still 
what can be expected of an ordinary secular paper when 
the Independent, which professes to be a religious jour- 
nal, not only admits quackery into fits columns, but 
writes editorials in defence of it. 
MEDIQGAL MATTERS 

seem to be very quiet. A postmasterin Kentucky sends 
us the circular of one Dr. Van Meter, and asks us what 
we think about it. We think it abow®as fine a specimen 
of vanity and quackery as we have lately seen. He has 
a map showing his route of travel, a certificate of good 
character from certain ‘‘ elders,” he promises great things 
and will no doubt carry off from the places down upon 
his map more money in the one of two days he will stop 
at them, than the well educated, thoroughly competent 
physicians at those places, who are too modest and have 
oo much respect for their profession to resort to such 


means, can make in a year. . Whenever a “ Doctor" enu- © 


merates what diseases he can cure, he shows the shallow- 
‘ness of his acquirements. . Travelling quack doctors 
have long been known, and probably the world will be 
afflicted by them for a long time tocome. We have seen 
one of these chaps come into a place where there was an 
abundance of worthy physicians, and by his flourish of 
hand-bills, and great pretentions attract the most 
wealthy people in the town to the hotel where he re- 
mained a few days, and depart with hundreds of dollars, 
These same wealthy pe»ple being ready to run after the 
next quack who comes along. 


FRAUDS IN LIVE-STOCK. 


There have come to us so many complaints of the doings 
of some live-stock dealers in Chester Co., Pa., that we 
are very sure that they cannot be accidental, and have 
no doubt that actual fraud has been practiced, indeed one 
of our contemporaries has published the firm by name 
asswindlers. ‘“‘W. W. B.” asks if in this denunciation 
we refer to Potts Brothers, of Parkersburg, Pa., who are’ 
dealers in stock. Certainly net. We have never had 
any complaints of the manner in which Messrs. Potts 
Brothers conduct their business, and should be very 
sorry if our remarks should be construed to their injury, 
as we have reason to believe they are quite different peo- 
ple from those referred to. We have heard, what we 
hope may be true, that the fraudulent chaps bave run the 
length of their rope and gone out of the business. 


SENDERS OF CIRCULARS 


must make some funny mistakes ; we happen to know of 
acasein which one of the most thoroughly confirmed 
and inveterate of old bachelors received by mail a pro- 
spectus of somehody’s ‘ Marriage Guide,” which ‘* points 
out the perils that beset the inexperienced youth,"’ etc. 
.... We learn that many postmasters engage in distrib- 
uting circulars of various quacks as well as of lottery and 
other swindling schemes. Such should be aware that 
the present Postmaster General is a. man who tolerates 
mo nonsense, and should a complaint be made that a 
postmaster engages in any such work as this, such post- 
master would very soon find himself without any post- 
office, We advise our many friends among the postmas- 
ters not to allow their good nature to let them do any 
work of this kind. Mr. Jewell means business, as a 
postmaster in Wyoming Territory found out to his sor- 
row ; the postmaster was :n the ney of a lottery concern. 
and a special agent of the department put a stop to his 
career....A concern ix St. Louis, Mo., sends ont a most 
rascally circular to young men, the whole object of whicn 
is to work upon their fears, and as a matter of course 


make them think that their only safety consists in get- - 


“ting some of the -nostrums offered 1n the circular. It 
would offend many good people if we were to speak as 
plainiy as we would like in warning not only young men, 
but cid ones, and women too, against the pernicious 
“forms *f quackery which have reference to sexual mat- 
ters. i: young people of both sexes conld know that 
‘at a ceviuin age new functions were developed, and that 
Sadho which take place in relation to these are 

im tue order of nature, and not indications o¢ 





anything wrong, they would be saved much anxicty and 
unhappiness. Mothers usually inform their daughters 
on such matters, but the boys are mostly left to pick up 
such knowledge as they can. If a boy just develeping 
into manhood comes across one of these quack circulars, 


he finds there the first information he has had on such - 


things. But unfortunately these quacks describe symp- 
toms and occurrences which may be perfectly natural, 
and not of necessity important, as something dangerous 
and alarming. The boy sees his own case described ex- 
actly, and is told that these things point to most unhappy 
results. After the youth's fears are excited, and he sees 
himself in imagination going to a premature grave asa 
wreck from debility, he finds to his great comfort the 
assurance that a certain ‘* Restorer,” ‘Invigorator,’ or 
other nostrum will bring him sure relief, and he ends by 
writing a ietter describing his troubles, and gives to some 
distant quack that confidence for which he unhappily 
can find no recipient at home. Fortunate is it if this 
correspondence leads only to the clandestine procuring 
and furtive taking of some simple tonic under a high- 
sounding name. Some of these quacks do not let their 
victims off so readily. There is a set of fiends who, if 
they can get the name of and any clue t» a young man 
who has, or thinks he has, any trouble that he would 
not like to have known, set a price upon their silence 
and threaten, unless their victim pays a certain sum 
weekly, to expose him to his parents as under treatment 
for a disease he never thonght of. Let every young man 
avoid all such correspondence. The mental effect of dif- 
ferent diseases is very peculiar; one very ill with an 
affection of the lungs is cheerful and hopeful, and makes 
light of the most severe ailments, while one with any 
trouble, however light, of the sexual organs, is timid, ap- 
prehensive, and always magnifying the merest trifle into 
something of dangerous import. These quacks are well 
aware of the ease with which they can excite the fears of 
all, but especially of the young and uninformed, and 
when a boy old enough to know that there are different 
sexes, gets hold of one of these villainous circulars. the 
chances are that his peace of mind will be seriously im- 
paired. Boys who read this, take a bit of advice! If one 
of these circulars falls in your way, don’t readit. If you 
see a book on health advertised to be sent free, don’t 
send for it, indeed don’t bother with any medical books 
whatever. But if you feel worried about some things 
which you do not understand, go and have a free talk 
with the physician of your family, if there is no one at 
home you had rather confide in. 





Early Beatrice Peach.—J. McGregore. 
This peach has now been largely planted, and it is likely 
that the present season will allow a decision to be made 
as to its value. The trials in a few localities, when first 
introduced, were so promising, that a number of large 
peach growers, who plant solely for profit, set it in large 
quantities, and this year will be their first full crop. 

“What's in a Name ?°’—We have on 
a former occasion noted some of the remarkable words the 
English have introduced into the nomenclature of horti- 
culture; those applied to things, but now they are trying 
their hand at persons. We thought the extreme had 
been reached, when one English florist announced him- 
self as ‘‘ bouguetist to Her Majesty,”’ but Pooley & Co. go 
ahead of this, for they claim to be ‘* Horticultural Szn- 
driesmen”*’—but, Pooley & Co., why don’t you follow 
precedent and preserve the unities, by saying ‘* sun- 
driesists”’ ! 

Summer-Fallowing for Wheat.— 
Elder Bros.. Darlington, Beaver Co., Penn., write : ‘* The 
wheat crop looks badly in this county. We think we 
were fortunate in not sowing oats last spring on our corn 
stubble, but plowing it in June, and keeping it well cul- 
tivated and sowing it with wheat the last days of August. 
This wheat look well. 

Grade Cotswold Merine Sheep.— 
Elder Brothers, of Penn., write: ‘Our grade Cotswolds 
are doing well. We have a flock of 80 yearlings, that 
will average over 100 Ibs. each. We sold 100 lambs last 
year, at 12 weeks old, averaging 521bs, each. Was not 
that good ?*°--It is a remarkably good average, but the 
lambs from these 80 yearling ewes, if bred to a pure 
Cotswold this fall, will give a still higher average, At 
least this is our experience. 





Sowing Wheat after and betore 
Rain.—“ We sowcd a field of wheat,” writes a corres- 
pondent, in Penn, “on the 26th and 28th of last Septem- 
ber, the ground being very dry. On the 26th we were 
driven out of the field by heavy rain. Finished sowing 
on the 28th. What we sowed after the rain, up to the 
very drill track, is defter than what was sown before. 
What is the reason ?”*—Perhaps the drill deposited the 
seed deeper, and covered it better in the moist earth 
after the rain. Or it may be that the rain only wet the 


surface soil half an inch or so deep, and the wheat was 
in dry soil below, but in drilling after the rain, the 
moist earth disturbed by the drill coulters, fell into the 
drill row with the seed, and caused it to germimate 
quickly. Wheat loves a compact soil. It may be that 
the seed sown after the rain, was brought in closer con- 
tact with the soil—that the moist earth adhered more 
closely to the kernels, or that the drill coulters pressed 
the moist earth, and made a firmer bed for the seed and 
young plants. 


Grasses for the South.—“ Ranger.” 
Orchard Grass, (Dactylis glomcrata), has been found to 
succeed very wellin the southern states asa hay grass, 
but it must not be pastured after it has been mown. «It 
should be cut while in its early blossom, or the hay will 
be inferior in quality. For winter pasture, Kentucky 
Blue-grass, (Poa pratens's), has been found the most de- 
sirable, but to have a good bite during winter, it should 
not be pastured in the summer. We know of no grass 
that will stand pasturing the year round in the south 
witheut irrigation. 


Bremen and China Geese.—R. J. 
F. W.,”? Loudoun Co., Va. The Bremen geese are white 
and large bodied. China geese are very readily distin- 
guished by their long necks, dark gray bodies, the dark 
stripe down their necks, the bunch on the base of the 
bill, which is most prominent in the gander, and the 
very coarse noise which they make. 





Information about Patents.—“ 0. 
P. W.,” Henderson Co., Tenn. We can not give the 
information desired. It will be the Jeast troubie, when 
information about the dates of the issue of patents is 
desired, to write direct to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fish Scrap in Ohio.—“ J. F.,” Brook- 
lyn, Ohio. Farmers near the sea-coast have learned the 
value of fish scrap, and it is eagerly purchased by them 
for $25 and over per ton. It would be well for those 
near the shores of the great lakes where fish are taken in 
large quantities, and where scrap can be procured for 
nothing, to know that it possesses most of the proper- 
ties of guano, although in a less concentrated form, and 
may be used in the same manner and for the same pur- 
poses as guano. By composting the fresh scrap with 
five times its quantity of stable manure or swamp muck, 
a most valuable fertilizer may be made, of which two tons 
would be about equal to 300 Ibs. of guano. 


Cubic Feet of May in a Ton.— 
““E. M.,”’ Chalybes, Conn. It has been stated several 
times in the Agriculturis¢, that 500 cubic feet of ordinary 
timothy and clover hay, packed in a mow under ordinary 
circumstances, and settled down for three or four montha, 
will make a ton of 2,000 ]bs. A mow of such hay, cut 
when the timothy was in blossom, and with not more 
than one-third of clover in it, that had remained in a 
mow 30 feet long, 16 feet wide, 16 feet high, for nine 
months, when weizhed out for sale, was found by us to be 
a little less than 15 tons. We have baled and weighed 
several mows and stacks of such hay, with the same 
result. Clear clover hay is much lighter, and requires 
nearly 700 cubic feet for aton. Red-top hay is still lighter 
than clover, and timothy cut ripe, is heavier than when 
cnt in blossom. We know of no authoritative statement 
in any publication as to this matter, but we believe our 
estimate will agree with that of most persons who have 
had experience in packing hay. We should be glad to 
hear from those of our readers who have measured and 
weighed hay of different kinds, as to the bulk of a ton. 





Oregon.—Those interested will find a very 
good new Map, etc., of this state, advertised by Mesgrs, 
Gill & Co. Thisis in the future te be one of the grand 
states of the Union on the Pacific Coast. 


Construction of Mill Dams, by Jas. 
Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, is a work that will be 
found very useful to millers and manufacturers, who own 
water-powers. The principles upen which dams should 
be constructed, are explained and illustrated by deserip- 
tions and engravings of dams now existing in various 
parts of the country. The authors and publishers are the 
makers of the well known Leffel turu’ne whee!'s, and 
understand what they write about. 





Value of Skimmed Milk.—“H. B.G.,” 
For feed for pigs we should judge skimmed milk to be 
worth not more than two cents a gallon. We should be 
glad to have a record of the feeding of a pig upon 
skimmed milk and meal, with the quantitics of each 
used, and the gain in weight made in 100 days, by a few 
of our readers, to compare w:ta records of our own. 
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Sawing Machine.—We have received a 
letter from a party in Oregon, with a drawing of a saw- 
ing machine somewhat similar to that illustrated in the 
Agriculturist of May last, and which was patented in 1872. 
The party wishes us to notify our readers that to make 
the machine we described, would give him a claim toa 
royalty for his patent-right. On the other hand, we wish 
to say that the machine we described, is an exact draw- 
ing of one that was used by the writer of the article 
describing it, in 1864, and that the method of the swing- 
ing shelf, which is one of the novelties claimed in the 
patent, has been in ase for sawing slabs, in the Michigan 
and Wisconsin saw-mills for many yeare. This patent 
therefore confers no right to prevent any person from 
using the machine described in the May Agriculturist. 





Patent-erights.—“ J. K.,” York Co., Penn. 
It will be quite safe to refuse to pay any claim for any 
patent-right on an ancient triangular harrow, a slide 
gate, or any old fashioned churn, until you are satisfied 
that the claim is just. When any claimant for patent- 
right appears, whose demand is doubtful, it would be 
wise for a few neizhbors, or the members of a farmer’s 
<lub, to join in the expense of investigating his claim. 
United in a farmer’s club or association, farmers are 
strong; alone they are weak, and are often made victims 
of these patent humbugs. In speaking in this manner, 
we do not intend to encourage any infringement upon 
the rights of a holder of a vali? patent. Such mea are 
likely to be willing to show the justice of their claims, 
and tocourt rather than shun investigation. No trouble 
need be apprehended from such. There is, however, a 
class of swindlers, who go about the country pretending 
to hold patents, who, by threats, extort money from 
farmers, and the antics of these should be stopped. 
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Books Noticed. 


a 

ProGressivE AMERICAN AKCHITECTURE, by G. B. Croff. 
—This new and important work embraces elevations and 
plans of dwellings of various styles, store fronts, school, 
bank, and church buildings, offices, arbors, cupolas, 
cemetery vaults in stone, stables, etc. It gives full ex- 
terior and interior details of wainscoting, newels, balus- 
ters, and rails, mantels, book cases, fancy cases, counters 
and shelving for stores, with numerous other useful illus- 
trations, the whole in 97 elaborate plates, making it one 
of the most valuable: works of its kind ever issued. 
Orange Judd Co., Publishers. Price $10 by mail. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM AND SgA, by Dr. J. R. Nichols. 
—This is a series of familiar talks upon matters of every- 
day life, which every intelligent.person should know, but 
which, in our system of education, are generally neglect- 
ed. Orange Judd Co. Price, $1.2. 


Somine oF CATTLE, by Josiah Quincy.—This work 
was the first to popularize the important matter of soil- 
ing, and though written some years ago, it has maintain- 
ed its place as the standard work upon the subject. Re- 
cently re-issued by the Orange Judd Co. Price, $1.25. 


GEYELIN’s Pouttry.—This is the only work which 
gives any detailed account of keeping poultry on a 
large scale. Being a translation from the French, all its 
practices will not be suited to this country, but it con- 
tains many useful suggestions which may be profitably 
adopted here. Orange Judd Co. Price, $1.25. 


Rcrat Arrairs. Vol. VII. J. J.’Thomas, Editor. 
Luther Tucker & Son, Albany. This, like the preceding 
volumes, is made up of the matter contained in Thomas’ 
admirable ‘‘ Annual Register” for three years. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the same space so great a 
variety of useful information upon all rural subjects, from 
laying out a flower garden to building a piggery. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Company. Price, $1.50 by post. 

FuneI, THEIR NATURE AND Uses, by M. C. Cooke. 
Edited by the Rev. J. M. Berkely.—This is one of the 
highly valuable “ International Scientific Series,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.. and bears the names of two 
of the most eminent British Fungologists. It is as popn- 
Jar as awork upon this snbject can be made, but in 
treating of objects so unlike all other plants, as are fungi, 
new names must be introduced in describing new parts, 
and any work of this kind must be somewhat technical. 
This work will prove of vreat nse to those who would 
know something of the structure of these strange plants, 


and is & welcome addition to our literature. Price, $1.50. 


Trow's City Directrory.—This portly volume, which 
is of little interest to those onts‘de of New York, is of the 
greatest utility to all who live in or visit the city. The 
present volume is & wonder of industry and completeness. 





Wutr anp Srur.—Under this title the various, war 
reminiscences of Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., whieh origin- 
ally appeared in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” are here collect- 
ed, and with the addition of some kindred articles form 
the neatest little volume imaginable. Every lover of 
the horse who has read ** Vix’? and ‘‘ Ruby ™ will want 
to read them again in this beautiful form, and those who 
have not read them have a treatin store. Jas. H. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price $1.2. 

MANUAL OF THE CULTIVATION or GrassEs and For- 
age Plants at the South, by C. W. Howard, Kingston, 
Ga. Many persons assert that.grasses cannot be grown | 
at allin the southern states, That they can be grown: 
there, except upon naturally poor or exhausted land, | 
this pamphlet shows and.tells how it is done. Every 
southern farmer should have it, : 

Licutnine Rovs, How To Construct THEM, by John! 
Phin, C. E.—This little work tells all that is necessary to 
be known abont lightming rods, and by following its di- 
rections, any intelligent mechanic or other person can 
make a perfect lightning protector at much less expense 
than any of the patented ones, many of which are worse 
than useless. Sold by.Orange Judd Co. Price 50 cents. 


—— + > «Qe meer 
Books.—Mere Mention. 


The following books arc, many of them, of sufficient 
importance to have more extended notice hereafter. All 
we can do now, is to acknowledge their receipt. 

U.S. OrricraL Postal Geype. Boston, H. 0. Hough- 
ton & Co. B0cents. ™ * 

AGRICULTURE IN SoutH AUSTRaLiA, a reprint from 
the Melbourne Leader. —_ lle Re | 

KniGHT’s AMERICAN MecuaiicaDDICHOm any, 3 vols. ° 
New York, J. B. Fopd-w ee. ~. ' 

MILK Awarrsts/by J. Alfred Wanklyn. N.Y.,D. Van 
Nostrand. - 

How To UsE THE Microscorg, by John Phin. N. Y. 
Industrial Publication Co. %5 cts. 

MANUAL OF JURISPRUDENCE AND CO-OPERATION Of the 
Patrons of Hushandry, by A. B. Smedley, DesMovines, 
Iowa. Geo. W. Jones. $1.25. 

Sex In Inpustry, Azel Ames, Jr. M.D. Boston, Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co. 

ILLusTRATED Homes. Describing Real Homes and 
Real People. By E. C. Gardner. The same. Price $2. 

DISEASES OF THE HorsE, by Robert Chawner. Phila- 
delphia, Porter & Coates. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY, by 
Dr. Hermann Vogel. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. 

SEMI-TROPICAL CALIFORNIA, by Maj. Ben. C. Truman. 
San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


& eee 


Reports, etc., Received. 


—_—_o— 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Mass. Hort. Soctrery, for 
1875, Part I. This is altogether too excellent*a Report to 
be disposed of with a mere acknowledgment, and we 
hope to say more about it. 

THE ParLosopHy oF DatRyY MANUFACTURES, by Hon. 
X. A. Willard, and PaystoLoaicat ConsIDERATIONS Con- 
CERNING FEEDING FOR BUTTER AND CHEESE, by E. 
Lewis Sturtevant, M.D. Both these papers are from the 
forthcoming Report of the Secretary of the Conn. Board 
of Agriculture, and whatever else the Report may con- 
tain, these memoirs, by gentlemen so thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle their subjects, will stamp it as one of ex- 
ceptional value. 

Tue Ruopr Istanp Socrery.-—(In other words, T. R. 
1.8. F. T. E. O. D. I.) has published its transactions for 
1874, and includes an account of the New England Fair 
held at Providence last year. 

THE GERMANTOWN, (P4.), Hort. Socrety publishes 
its prospectus for the year in a form of exquisite neat- 
ness. Though very young, the society appears to be re- 
markably strong. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLORIDA FRUIT-GROWERS’ As- 
SOCIATION held at Palatka, Noy. 1874, and full of interest 
to all southerners. 

AGRICULTURAL EpvucaTIon, an address by Prof. T.C. 
Abbott, Prest. of the Mich. Agricultural College. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Amherst, 
Mass., 12th Annual Report. 

BULLETIN OF THE Bussey InstiTUTION.— This Institu- 
tion, the Agricultural Department of Harvard University, 
bids fair to take in this country a place similar to that 
held by Rothamstead, in England. Besides other papers, 
this contains the Report of Prof. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. Reports on the trials of fertilizers 
dy Prof. Storer. The valuable paper on Potato Rot. no- 
ticed elsewhere. Analysis of Salt-marsh and Bog-hay, 








and on the Fodder Value of Appies, both by Prof. 
«Storer, together forming a valuable addition to our liter- 


ature. 





Catalogues of Various Kinds, 


Bigs d 
Nowthat the Nursery. Seed, and Flower catalogues 
have nearly ceased to come, the implement makers of 
various kinds, and dealers in ether articles, present us 
owith favors, ® 
ee | jy SEEDS & PLANTS, 

Alipensox’ Hirt & Co:, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia, A magnificent catalogue which would be a 
credit to any firm in any part of the world. A notable 

. feature is the seeds of Australian timber trees and native 
vhrubs. When we read over the list of hardy trees and 
shrubs, “suitable for out-door planting in the neighbor- 
hood of Sydmey,”’ we almost wish that our lot had fu!len 
where such treasures can be grown. 

Witw1aM Rotttsson & Sons, Tooting, London, 8. W. 
England. This catalogue, which came some months ago, 
was mislaid at the time others were noticed, which we 
regfet, as it is one of the very hest issued. We shall be 
glad if we can make amends for the over-sight, by calling 
special attention to it,.as remarkable for the extent of 
the collection of Stove, Greenhouse, Hardy, and Bedding- 
plants it contains for botanical accuracy, and the fullness 
of its informat#n as to new plants—a capital catalogue. 
FARM MAGMINES, IMPLEMENTS, and APPLIANCES. 

Bxreue & Company, Moline, Ill., send several very 
neat ca#logues of their mannfactures, among which 

erin cultivators are prominent. They make several 

uliarly western forme, and some of their Breaking-up 
Plows look wonderfully efficient ; they make alxo Sulky 
Plows and Cultivators, which do away with “following 
the plow,” altogether. 

W. H. Banks & Co., Chicago, Ill., have a catalogue of 
‘** Labor-saving machinery,” to lock-over which is about 

_ equal to going to an agricuitural fair. Everything from a 
Post-auger to a Hay-Press. 

Tue BrapLEY MANUFACTURING Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
have their own specialties, including Harvesters, Mow- 
ers, and Hay-rakes, down to garden cultivators, and up 
to Steam Hammers. 

Tue Furst & BrapLtey Manuracturtine Co., Chica- 
go, Ill,, offer still another set of implements, including 
Gang-plows, Cu!tivators for walking or riding, and pretty 
much everything else in the line. 

Tue BLYMYER MANvuFactTuRING Co., Cincinnati, O. 
This old concern, which has long been the leading house 
in Sugar and Sorgo machinery, makes in addition Steam- 
engines for the farm, Thrashers, Cutters, Sawing-ma- 
chines, and other farm implements. 

ScuEenck, SHERIDAN & Morratr, Chicago, IIl., send 
,an illustrated catalogue of their Torsion Wagon Springs, 
figured in the Agriculturist some months ago, but given 
more in detail here. Messrs. Schenck & Sheridan are 
general agents at Fulton, N. Y. 

Semp.e, Berce & Co., St. Louis, Mo., issue a large 
8vo. catalogue of 169 pages, showing an immense stock 
of farming tools, with numerous specialtics, promiuent 
among which is the Whitewater Wagon. 


WIND-MILLS & WIND-ENGINES. 

Eciirpse WIND-MILL Co., Beloit, Wis. An illustrated 
catalogue, giving details for pumping water, g,inding 
grain, etc. 

C. T. Epwarps, Moline, Ill., manufactures the Moline 
Wind-mill, and gives figures of every part of the same. 

Tue U. 8. Winp-ENGINE AND Pump Co., Batavia) Il, 
make the Halladay Wind-mill, Pumps, etc. ‘This cata- 
logue would astonish an eastern farmer with the array 
of names of persons who have this particnlar wind-mill 
in use. It gives full directions for buildinga enpply tank, 
and the names of over 100 Railroads that nse the power. 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 

CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL Exposition, will oper on 
Sept. 8th, and continue until Oct. 9th. For the very full 
premium list and rules, send to Frank Millward, Sec’y. 

AMERICAN INstr1TUTE, New York, will open its 44th 
Annual Exhibition, on Sept. 8th. Application for space 
should be made at once to the Board of Managers. 

INTER-STATE Exposition oF ARTS AND INDUSTRIBS, 
Chicago, Ill., begins Sept. 8th, and continues four weeks. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Trottine Stock. Jacob Strader, Brook Fields Farm, 
Hebron, Boone Co., Ky. Giving full pedigrees of a fine 
lot of horses and mares, ! 

Frvuir Piates. D.M Dewey, Rochester, N. ¥., has a 
classified list of plates of fruits, ornamental shrubs and 
trees, 

A. M. Lesiry, New York. Zero and other Refrigera- 





tors and coolers of various kinds, 
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Splendid Pictures'” 
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Beautiful and 


(The first three [as named below], moth 
heavy Card-Board, ready for framing, or f 
without a frame; the fourth mounted on M 
being too large for — if-on Card- 
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I—“Up for or Repairs.” 


The sister mending her brother"ty Gams ry 
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cfew Wire and Silver-tip- 
6s.—OW! HH. B.”’. There is nothing “myste- 

Olt these advertisements which have appeared 
Oftihits Of the Agriculturist for several years, when 
idSrahad it!’ The advertisers are owners of the 
an@tiake the wire, tips, ané machinery for manu- 
Viitse shocks Wrney ad vertisesige this mysteri- 
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an tt ‘his ‘eheerful SPA with nointimation 
ug) his seontribn- 
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will be sorrow- 
fully reccived by bee- t the country, we, 
have no egiven. Asan) 
apiarian Mr. Quinby stee-emong the very jirst in the} 
eentitry, unc:hewas a leadep-end often president at their 
‘éonventionsé Misavork, the “ Mysteries of patie 
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- will -be a fine ornament in any house. 
‘= < 


II—“ Look Out.” ~ 


A maiden at a cascade in the act of dashing: 





ter upon you,—a new and greatly improved edition ae: 


of this new painting. 


III—“ Mischief Brewing.” 


A country boy with a “‘ Jack o’ lantern,” which - 


he has made out of a pumpkin, and he is telling 
his little sister of the sport they will have with it 
by and by, after nightfall. 


IV—“The Strawberry Girl,” 

One of the most popular pictures brought out in 
this country or Europe, (size 14 by 20 inches,) of 
which every home should have a copy. 








As long as our supply holds out, we offer a choice 
of any one of the above four pictures, to every 
person subscribing for the American Agriculturist, 
who merely sends pay for cost of mounting, pack- 
ing, and forwarding free by mail, viz: 


For No. I....only 25 cents extra. ) For mounting, 
For No. II....only 25 cents extra. packing, 
For No. III....only 25 cents extra. and free 
For No. IV....only 50 cents extra. delivery. 


That is, nothing for the pictures, and only 25 or 50 
cents extra for cost of mounting, packing, and pay- 
ing postage or express. <Any one of these pictures 
is richly worth the cost of many subscriptions, 
They are beautifully printed in Oil Colors, and have 
the appearance, and indeed the value, of Oil Paint- 
ings on canvas. 

fag" Name your choice when sending in your 
subscription. 

{3 These Pictures are offered to all subscribers 
now coming in. See ‘Trial Trip,” page 248. 

_————> +0 


. Grain from Kansas.—Mr. J. D. Ron- 
stadt, of Ellsworth, Kan., brought us some fine specimens 
of rye and wheat which show that in Ellsworth and Bour- 
bon Counties, at least, the grasshoppers have not de- 
all the crops. Mr. R. states that in several places 
§ was 7 feet high. The top of these specimens 
twhat damaged, as in changing cars in one of 
| infested towns in Western Mo., the insects 

pent upon it, as it was the only green thing in 


' Sars.—“ Mrs. C. W. T.” We have 
“ not had occasion to purchase any of Jate; the Cohansey 
_ Jar appears to be made on correct principles, and some 














_ Of our associates, who have used them, give satisfactory 
reports concerning them. 






fy; he believed oa keep- 
? wrce of profit to faPMe@Ps, who on- 
"Wn foper inétrdetion ‘fo savé‘#le wast stores of 
honey, now yeu allowed teas te Waite! .Thonch he 
many valttbte diiprovementsdia hives and their ac- 
sories, he never patented them, ving if the duty 
ft every one to contribute to the ral arelfare. He 
ad a thorough contempt for all hamystery, and 
shams, and exposed them at oer rtunity. The | 
bee-keepers of the country have lost is Ae sive leader, | 
and his friends will miss from their circle a ‘genial and 
worthy gentleman. 
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The Locust at Dinner, 


Se 
In this number of the Agriculturist, p. 261, isa | 
notice of the seventh Report of our esteemed corre- | 
spondent, Prof. C. V. Riley, as State Entomologist 
of Missouri, especially with reference to that part | 
of the Report which treats of the locust or grass- 
hopper. In that article it is stated that the author | 
wiil find but few ready to Wdopt his suggestion to 
use the insects as fogd.. A fewdays after that por- | 
tion of the paper was made up, we had the pleasure 
of a visit from Prof. R., who was on his way to Eu- | 
rope for a short vacation, and he informed us that 
the locust had actually appeared at dinner—“ not | 
where he eats, but where he is eaten.”” Our friend | 
is a very thorough man, and is not one to point out | 
the way, but to lead it, and having advised people 
to eat hoppers, he at once set theexample. A few 
bushels of hoppers were procured, and placed in 
charge of one of the best caterers in St. Louis to be 
served. A number of scientific gentlemen were in- 
vited, and a dinner was set forth at which the lively 
locust formed the sole animal food. Martyrs to 
science, some may think, but so far from this being 
the case, it was a feast that the veriest epicure 
might envy. Prof. R.’s vivid description of it 
fairly made our mouth water, and half inclined us 
to wish that certain natural laws did not prevent 
a visit of these much eating and more eatable artic- 
ulata to the tess favored shores of *he Atlantic. 
While our friend cannot say that %.< “ haers ar- 
ter’? the raw hopper, just cook it, and frogs, terra- 
pins, shrimps, and even the luscious oyster must | 
give precedence to Caloptenvs which all must ad- 
mit is a ‘cuch better table name for the delicacy 
than ho’ per oreven locust Those men of science 
began with Caloptenus soup, 80 fine that against all 
of rules of etiquette, they asked for “more” ; then 
came hopper fritters, vastly better than any oyster 
fritters, and so on with roast, boiled, fried, and 
stewed of the same, each better than the last, until 
the climax of the feast was reached in locusts 
served with honey. This last dish convinced those 
present that even in Scripture times they knew 
something about luxurious living. It has often 





| square feet 


been said that the man who ate the first oyster was 
one of remarkable courage, though his name is Jost 
to history, but in future times, when locusts shall 
be sold in our markets by the dozen, and lews are 
passed for the better preservation of this “valuable 
gate,” posterity will remember Riley atid his asso- 
ciates as the first Americans who entertained the 
locust at dinner. All ley ity aside, why not eat in- 
sects? These locusts feed on the fat of the land 
and why should we not in turn eat them? It is 
against our prejudices, but when we coolly consider 
the matter, the locust is really ne more repulsive 
than a shrimp or even an oyster, and that they are 
really acceptable to the palate these gentlemen en- 
thusiastically declare. To our notion, Prof. Riley 
and his guests did a really good thing. In portions 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and elsewhere, peo- 
ple were actually suffering with hunger, with all the 
while untold quantities ef food around them, not 
ouly food which will sustain life, but of a remarka- 
bly palatable kind, and whatever jocular remarks 
fay be made about this hopper dinner, we think 





‘that the gentleméh who partook of it did an emi- 


nently good work, and one which in future years 
may prevent much suffering. 


_ +? 
American Pomological Society. 





A few days ago we had the pleasure of meeting 
the President of the Society, Col. Marshall P. Wild- 
er, and found him very joyful over the prospects of 
a fine meeting at Chicago, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
of next September.—The Col. states that the re- 
ports from the various states and ‘territories are 
most encouraging, not only for a great exhibition 
of fruit, but what is of much more importance, full 
delegations of members. The western fruit grow- 
ers are thoroughly alive to the matter, and it is 
quite time that those in the eastern states were 
astir. If some of the older and great fruit-grow- 
ing states do not look out, they will be placed quite 
in the shade by Nebraska, which, in spite of grass- 
hoppers, promises to out-do herself. The Illinois 
State Hort. Society, under whose auspices the 
meeting will be held, is sending out very full ex- 
planatory circulars, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

“The meetings will be held in the M. E. Church, 
corner of Washington and Clark streets. 

“Under the auspices of the Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, there will, also, be held, in the In- 
ter-State Industrial Exposition building, a national 


exhibition of the fruits and other horticultural 


products of North America. Seven thousand 
of space in the south end of the main 
floor and gallery of the great Exposition building 
will be assigned to the various states, territories, 
and provinces ; and in the space assigned to each 
state, territory, or province, will be arranged the 
state, county, society or iadividual collections con- 
tributed therefrom. It will be our effort to have 
every section of the country from Nova Scotia to 
California, and from Key West to Oregon, suitably 
represented in a truly continental exhibition of 
fruits ; and to this end we solicit your personal ef- 
fort and influence to secure a complete representa- 
tion of your fruit products. 

‘Upon the same day, and in the same building, 
the great Inter-State Exposition of the Arts and In- 
dustries will begin its four weeks’ exhibition. Free 
tickets, admitting them to all parts of the Exposi- 
tion during the convention, will be issued to all 
members of the American Pomological Society and 
to contributors of fruits for the ‘Exhibition. Rail- 
roads will make reduced rates, The Wilder Medal 
of the American Pomological Society will be award- 
ed for meritorious objects. 

“Correspondence relating to the Exhibition 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the State 
Society, at Normal, McLean Co., Il. 

“Packages of fruit, with the names of contribu- 
tors, may be addressed as follows : American Po- 
mological Society, care O. B, Galusha, Chicago, Til. 
Shipments should be made in time forarrival by the 
6th of September.” 

Let us add that every fruit grower should become 
a member of the Society. 
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A House Costing $4,000. 


BY &. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


es 

This plan of a large house, provides ample and 
conveniently arranged apartments, containing the 
most requisite of modern improvements, suitable | 








Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF 


to the requirements of a good sized family. The | 
general outline of the ground plan is nearly square 
—30 x 36 feet, securing the greatest economy in 
expense of construction, and embracing a liberal 
provision for comfort, and a suitable regard for 
appearances, without sacrificing one for the other. 
There is always a certain boldness in the exterior, 
or elevation, of a square double front, which no 
other style affords, expressive of substantial dig- 
nity. The two Bay Windows and Porch are united 
in construction, the Porch having its ends partly 
sheltered by the projecting Bay Windows, is a 
pleasant feature. The Second Story, Attic, and 
Cupola Windows, have circular heads, with heavy 
dressing. The main Cornice is heavily trussed ; the 
Cupola is large and roomy, and all are proportioned 
to make this house worthy of almost any situa- 
tion....The Cellar extends under the whole 
house, with walls of hard brick and mortar 8 inches 
thick, and 7 feet high, and should extend 14 inches 
outside of the frame work of the house, 80 as to 
be “flush ” with the sheathing. The cross-walls, 
as shown on the plan, are of the same materials— 
all such walls should have ‘ heading-courses ” 
every 20 inches, and if in sandy bottom, a suitable 
bedding should be provided, as described in the 
June American Agriculturist, which will insure a 
perfectly safe and satisfactory foundation. The 
AREA walls should be made of hard brick, with 
stone coping and steps, laid in cement mortar. All 
Chimneys should be started and laid up with the 
foundation, and the materials interlaced to bind 
them together ; this will insure additional strength 
to both foundation and chimney.—We recommend 
plastering or “laying off’ the ceiling of the cellar, 





HOUSE. 





With one coat of brown mortar, at a cost of twenty- 


the whole house, in preventing the damp cellar air 
from rising up through the floors and framework of 
the house. Such airis almost sure to be vitiated 
by decaying vegetable matter, and is the undoubted 
source of much disease. Another advantage 
derived from such plastering, is the shutting out of 
rats and mice from the frame work of the house, 
and lastly it affords an 
opportunity of purify- 
ing and sweetening the 
cellar easily, by (the 
simplest of all means) 
a coat of whitewash.... 
The materials used in 
the FRAME, are indi- 
cated in the estimate 
appended below. SILLs 
should be framed for 
each cross, and outside 
wall, so as to secure 
equal bearings, and al- 
low for even shrink- 
ages; and when put in 
position, they should 
be bedded in mortar, to 
prevent any inequali- 
ties in the bearings 
of the frame-work, to 
strengthen the founda- 
tion, and also to effectu- 
ally shut out cold air 
from getting between 
the cellar ceiling and 
the first floor. All 
Beams and Studding 
are placed 16 inches 
from centers. The first 
tier of Beams should be 
framed into the Sills, 
and their tenons wedged 
from the outside, to 
“draw them home.” 
They should also bear 
upon the wall equally 
with the sill. All beams 
having a span of 12 
feet and over, should 
have at least one row of 
cross bridging of 1: x 3 
inch ‘“ fencing.””—The 
second and third story 
beams,are notched over the ties,and spiked fast. The 
Cupola posts rest directly on the center girts, and 
the principal roof timbers are framed and secured 
to these posts. In this frame there need be no ten- 
dency to self-destruction, so common in large build- 
ings, such as oblique or outward thrusts, or irregu- 
larity of bearings, but a perfect ‘‘ repose ”’ is secur- 
ed to every piece of timber in the house. The Bary 
Winpvow framework (see fig. 5), is one inch less in 
depth than the principal sills of the house, to allow 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


for the thickness of the boarding beneath them, so 
that the water table when put around the house, 
may be in line. The distances given on the diagram 
of the bay frame, may be relied upon as correct. 
‘¢Bay windows are apt to be cold,” is often said, 
but a sure preventive. of such ‘‘cold” is easily 


five dollars, which would be a permanent benefit to | secured, by filling in between the beams and panels 


with dry sand, which will make them as tight as 
any .other part of a house....The character and 
quality of a house depends greatly upon the mater- 
ial, and manner of Siding. In our estimate we 
have provided for mill-worked sheathing, which 
should be put on diagonally, and thoroughly nailed 
to the frame, which will serve the double purpose 
of securing more warmth and strength, than any 
“filling in”? of brick, and is less expensive. A 
strip of the same thickness as the sheathing, and 
two inches wide, should be first nailed to the sill, 
close down to the masonry, to prevent the air from 
entering the joints of the sheathing, and following 
them upwards into the house. Tarred paper is 
next stretched over the sheathing, when the win- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


dow frames, water-table, and corner-boards should 
be set, and lastly the Novelty-siding put on, and 
double nailed to each stud. The Windows are 
arranged for each sash to be hung, and a!l to have 
blinds. All windows above the first story, have 
“circular heads,” with caps turned of 4inch tim- 
ber. The Keys shown on the elevation, are sawed 
ous at the back, so as to fit over the caps, (not cut 
through them). This is much simpler, more orna- 
mental, and does not impair or affect the solid 
head....The Roof projects twenty seven inches 
beyond the frame of the building, and is covered 
with I. C. Charcoal tin, laid and soldered in best 
manner, on sound hemlock boards. The gutters 
of the main house, are made as described in 
the May American Agriculturist..... The First 
Story plan, (fig. 3), shows the general divi- 
sion of four rooms and three halls. The En- 
tratice-hall or “ Reception-room,” is 7 x 12 feet. 
The Stairway-hall is also 7x12 feet. The Rear- 
hall is 7x7 feet. These halls are divided from 
each other by sash doors. The Entrance-hal! is 
divided from the Parlor and Dining-room by lavge 
double doors. The advantages of dividing the hails 
in the manner shown, will be obvious to any one 
when they consider how cold, windy, and cheerless 
most halls are. By this arrangement all drafts are 
prevented, either when opening the entrance door, 
or when passing from one room to another. The 
inside double doors may be swung open altogether; 
throwing the principal rooms of the lower floorinto 
one spacious room if occasion should require it for 
a large company, without altering to any material 
degree, the temperature of these rooms.—The 
STarRway hall contains the principal stairs, which 
are of the easiest ‘‘ platform” construction, so ar- 
ranged, that a more private stairway is entirely un- 
necessary.—The RE«R Hatt is the common hall of 
the house, and is easily reached from every part.— 
The Paxrxor is the largest room, has a Bay-Window, 
Marble Mantel, Fireplace Heater, and is separated 
from the Library by Sliding Doors. The Divmne- 
ROOM has also a Bay-window, Marble Mantel, and 
Fireplace Heater, and is intended as the Livine- 
Room. It is conveniently connected with the 
Kitchen, Stairway-hall, Entrance-hall, and has @ 





| good Pantry (c).—The Kitchen is separated from the 
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Dining-room by a single door, and in close proxim- 
ity to the rear entrance, and cellar stairway doors. 
It contains one large Closet, Range with elevated 
oven, warm-closet, and water-back, boiler, sink, 
and wash-tubs.—The Krrcuen should be wains- 
coted three feet high, with °/,x3 inch ceiling- 
boards. The Clock, and Lamp Shelf should be put 
between the closet and hall doors, and not over the 
range. The advantage of having the kitchen on 
the same floor with the Dining-room, must be ap- 
parent to every one....The Second Story 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


plan, (fig. 4), is divided into four large Chambers, 
a child’s Bed-room, a Bath-room, five Closets, with 
@ good-sized Hall.—The two front chambers are 
heated by hot-air from the “fire-place heaters” of 
the first story, so that they are’always comfortable 
in the coldest weather. For many reasons we pre- 
fer the fireplace heaters overany other. They take 
little room, are cheerful in appearance, easy of 
management, and economical, requiring attention 
but twice in twenty-four hours, if hard coal is used. 
Each heater will keep two ordinary sized rooms 
comfortable in winter, and are not unsightly in 
summer. Like any other device for heating, the 
-perfect and satisfactory results depend altogether 
on the manner of setting them. In no case should 
such a heater be expected to develop its full power 
when placed in a fireplace in so close proximity 
with the brick as to allow the hot air to strike 
against and be absorbed by them. The heerter 
should be enclosed in a jacket of sheet-iron, having 
an eight-inch opening, and a collar at the top. At- 
tached to the collar and ‘built in” the chimney, 
should be an eight-inch tin pipe, connecting with 
the register-box in the second story. Above ‘this 
box this flue should be entirely closed. The smoke- 
pipe should be four-inch, and pass up through the 


Fig. 5:—FRAMING OF BAY-WINDOW. 


’ eight-inch tin-pipe to the register-box, where an 
elbow should be put on, turning the smoke into the 
side flue adjoinjng. The side flue should have no 
other side openings.—The Batu Room has Bath- 
tub, Seat Closet, Wash-basin, with cold and hot 
water faucets. Each chamber to the right of the 
hall to have wash-basins.—These chambers have 
marble mantel shelves, resting on plaster trusses, 
at an expense of six dollars each, which answer the 
purpose that a twenty-dollar mantel would, and are 
really more cheerful and appropriate for such 
rooms....The Attic is reached by the enclosed 
stairway, and is arranged so that two or four Bed- 
_ rooms may be. “finished off” as required. The 
S eek ephent onthe floor over the Bath-rooms, and 
i partly from the roof, and partly by the 
in the kitchen. All the remaining 
ee in the Attic may be used for storage, etc..... 








The Cupola room is 7x7 feet, reached by alight 
stairway. The head-room is made to subserve the 
purpose of a stand or table, so that really very little 
room is taken away by the stairs.... Very few peo- 
ple have any definite idea of the expense of the 
separate items that are comprehended under the 
head of Plumbers’ Work, The following 
estimate in detail of Plumbing, required in this 
house, gives facts and figures enough to enable any 
one to decide just how much plumbing can be done 
for any given sum, Viz: 


Sheet Lead, 3}, Ibs. to square foot, for Tank, 2x4x6 feet 
with stop cock $21.00 
Bath Tuh, 10 oz., $15; Plated hg 5°? and Thimble Cock, 
$6; Plated Flug and Chain, q 
Pan Closet, $12. <t -lated Cu 4 ina Pull, $1.50; French 
Bowl, #2. 20, Tap. 4in., $3.75, 1 
3 Wash-basins, $1. 70 each; Marble Slabs, $5 eac h; Plug, 
Stud, 3300 a $1. 50 each; 2 Cocks, ' Trap, Screw 


Plu J 
1 aren Bink, 18x24 bochea: $2; 2 Cocks, $3.50; Trap and 


w, $1 : 6.50 
35 he “Copper Boiler, $27; with Stand, $2.............. 29.00 
Force Pump, with brass cylinder 17.00 
20 feet 4in. Iron Soil Pipe, @5vc. p 10,00 
$72 lbs. Supply and Circulation Pipe, @8% c. per Ib.. 5 
125 Ibs. Waste Pipe, @8c. per 1b 
Solder, Tacks, and C Earoeet for this job 
5 days’ Time, Plumber and Helper, @6 per day 


Total amount of cost.... coves 
Ten 13 cent, added by plumbe rs in estimating.. r 
Total PLUMBER’s CHARGES for the 


To the bill for plumbing we add the cost of: 


Range, with Elevated Oven, Warm Closet, Water Back, 
et complete 
Heaters, 2 “Fire Place,” with Registers and Heating 
Pipes, $45 each $90.00 


Cost.—Estimate of cost of building by this 
plan. It will be noticed that the prices given for 
Bay Windows, Porch, Lobby, Stairs, Windows, 
Cupola, and Doors, include materials and labor 
complete, and that the amount of carpenter’s work 
is for the balance of such labor required on the job: 


100 yards Excavation, @ 25c. per yard .........seseeeees 25.00 

24,000 Brick, furnished and laid, @ $15 ® 1000. . r 

950 yards Plastering. 3 coats, @ ‘sic. per yard.. Q 

6578 feet Timber, @ 2c. per foot 

viz. 4Sills, 4x8 in. x30 ft. long. 70 Beams, 2x8 in. x15 ft. ey 
3 Sills, 4x8 in, x 36 ft. long. 60 Beams, 2x8 in. x22 ft. long. 
10 Posts, 4x7 in. x24 ft. long. 15 Be — 3x8 in. x22 ft. long. 
Ties, 4x6 in. x 390 ft. long. 4 Hips, 3x8 in. x18 feet long. 
4 Cupola Posts, 4x6 in. x 15 ft. Valle 8, 8x8 in. x18 ft. long. 
Plates, 4x6 in. x 132 ft. I’g. 14 Rafters, 3x5 in.x17 ft. long. 

100 Joist, 8x4 inches x 13 feet long, @ 22c. each 22.00 

400 Wall ‘Strips, 2x4 inches x13 feet long, @ 16c, each.. 

$20 Sheating, %x10 inches x13, feet long, @ 25c.......... 

200 Re ounds Tarred Paper, @ 5c. per Ib 

320 Novelty Siding Boards, 9% a @ 38c. each.. 

195 Hemlock Roof Boards, @ 22c. each 4 

240 ‘longue and Grooved Flooring @ 35c. each 

4 feet Cornice, 70c. per foo 

174% Squares of Tin R Dofing. @ ‘$10 per square. 

190 feet Gutters and Leaders, 10c. per foot... 

Cupola complete, except Tin (inc — above).. 

2 Bay Windows complete @ $75 ea 

1 Porch complete, $15; 1 Lobby pone $50 

4 Stairs complete, $100; 17 Windows complete, ati 5 

5 Cellar Windows, age each . 30 

34 Doors, @ $12 exch 

2 Marble Mantels, @$30 each... 

4 garbte Shelves, oe each 


“5 = Nails; @$5 each 


Painting 
Cartage, average one mile.. 
Shelving, Base, Bell- -hanging, ete oe 
rr ere 360.00 
Plumbing, as detailed above 

Range. $80; 2 Heaters, @ $45, $90 


Total cost of House 


{Eprror1aL Remakrks.—This is a fair estimate of 
the cost in the vicinity of New York City, for good 
materials and good workmanship. No calculation 
is made for fencing, out-buildings, drainage, etc. 
If the house is erected in or near a city or large vil- 
lage, where there is now, or likely to be in the fu- 
ture, a supply of illuminating gas, the gas-pipes 
should be put in when erecting a house, as it can 
be done with little trouble and small expense. 
We always advise providing for “saving steps,” 
by inserting plenty of bells and speaking tubes. 
Ten dollars’ worth of these will be repaid every 
year. For full particulars and engravings of these, 
and other conveniences, see American Agriculturist 
for May and June, 1870.] 


a 
Lunch Time in the Field. 


—_—p—. 


The engraving on our first page illustrates what 
we have often enforced, viz., the advantage of a 
lunch in the field for working animals. The farmer 
who leaves his team for half an hour or less, while 
he goes to the house to refresh himself, should not 
forget that the animals, which have labored harder 
than he, also need refreshment. A lunch in a 
fence corner, from a lunch-box which may be hung 
upon the fence, is easily given, and will be grate- 
fully received. The time thus spent is not lost, 
but is more than regained in the alacrity with 





which the team bends itself to its work again. If 
this practice were adopted through the planting 
and harvest season, the working stock might be 
kept without loss of condition, and would not need 
feeding up afterwards, to regain the flesh they have 
been unwisely permitted to lose. In the large 
cities, small bunches of green rye or fresh green 
clover are prepared for lunches for the working 
teams, between meals, when resting. The average 
condition of the city team is far above that of 
farmer’s teams, and this to a great extent is due to 
the regularity with which they are fed, and the 
frequency with which they are watered. Frequent 
light drinks are much better than copious ones 
at long intervals, and the maxium, “‘little but 
often,” will apply to both feeding and watering 
working stock during the warm weather. 


—_—_— +O ae 
Science .Applied to Farming.—VIL. 


By Pror. W. O. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn.. 

Cotton-Seed Cake—Grain—Beans—Peas—Fodder 
Corn—Their value and most economical use, 
Cotton-Seed Meal. 

To the inquiries of Mr. A. B. Fuller, Conn., and 
others, we answer, the figures in Table 6G, (April 
No.), refer to the decorticated cotton-seed meal, that 
from which the leathery covering of the seed, or 
hulls, have been removed in preparing the meal. 
That mentioned in Table 2, (March No.), is unde- 
corticated and contains the hulls. The composi- 
tion of each is here shown : 





This digest- 
_ |tble Organic 
Substance 
S| consists of: 


Total Organic Sub- 


Table 11. 


Crude Fiber. 


COTTON-SEED CAKE 
(MEAL). 
100 POUNDS. 


Substance. 


stances. 
Albumi- 


Digestible Organic 
Carbo- 


hydrates, 
Fats or 





Decorticated 
Undecorticated 


Each kind contains 82'/, Ibs. of organic substance 
in the 100 Ibs., but of this 82 lbs. in the decorticated 
seed meal, over 85 lbs. are digestible, while in the un- 
decorticated, less than 38 lbs. are digestible and nu- 
tritive, the hulls in the latter having much indigesti- 
ble crude fiber, as shown in fourth column. In some 
analyses, the undecorticated seed meal has yield- 
ed as much as 27 per cent of crude fiber. Some feed- 
ers think the hulls in the undecorticated meal is in- 
jurious to stock ; others have used it in large quanti- 
ties without observing evil results. Whether this be 
aserious objection or not, the decorticated is nicer, 
cleaner, and what is of great importance, it contains 
nearly 50 per cent more of digestible nutritive sub- 
stance,as shown in fifth column of Table EI, above. 


Feeding Value of Different Foods. 

Mr. Buchi, of Nashville, Tenn., a reader of the 
German Agriculturist, who is engaged in dairying, 
asks: ‘‘ When corn-meal is worth $2 per 100 Ibs., 
what is the value of 100 Ibs. of wheat bran, ship- 
stuff, cotton-seed meal, oats, or wheat ?’’—Mr. G. 
Ferguson, of Port Stanley, Ontario, asks: ‘‘ When 
peas, corn, and oats sell at the same price per 100 
Ibs., which is the cheapest food?”—If Mr. Buchi 
were a farmer in Germany, instead of Tennessee, 
he would have one of the Farmers’ Pocket Diaries 
I have mentioned, containing the composition of 
these and perhaps 200 other kinds of food. Our 
Tables 2 (in March), and 6 (in April), were trans- 
lated from those prepared by Dr. Wolff, Director of 
the Hohenheim Experiment Station, who has stud- 
ied these questions for 25 years. These tables are 
the results of thousands of experiments performed 
at his own and many other Experiment Stations. 
He is thus able to tell us the absolute and relative 
amounts of albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, fats, etc., 
contained, on the average, in different food mate- 
rials, how much is really digestible in each. He 
has also calculated the money values. Thatis to 
say, after ascertaining a fair price per lb. for the 
digestible albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, etc., he com- 
putes the value of these nutritive materials in each 
100 Ibs, of hay, grain, etc., etc. The values thus 
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found agree essentially with the German market 
rices of these products. 

Table 12, below, gives the results of Dr. Wolff's 
calculations. Note well, that the last column gives 
only the relative value of each, and not the absolute 
or market value in any one place. Thus, taking 
rye as a basis, if in a certain amount of this, say 30 
Ibs., the digestible albuminoids, fats, etc., are 
worth $1.00, then the same weight of corn, (30 Ibs.) 
is worth 94 cents, cotton-seed meal, $1.68, and so 
of the other articles named. 


|The digest- 
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Table 12. & Ss S| pts aes iss 
KINDS OF FODDER. [2 ,S8/§3/ consists of mes 
je lies! oe 
PERCENTAGE OF DIFFER- |S= S2\e8 + |Sae 
SS 83/534 3 sss 
ENT SUBSTANCES, AND |~ © $2)/3a/8 = $3 pe 
S$ S218 (|S8/88| 3 |Sse 
RELATIVE VALUE. is iS j2 ississi ssh 
& § & Rea) 8 S82 
Rye (Grain)......ccccccesss 83.9) 9.4/74.5| 9.9/64. |1.6/$ 1.00 
Cate. eacieks . poaaeebrcectons 88. 27.5 55.5 9. a. 13.8 84 
Wheat (Grain).........++0+ 83.9 7.9/%6. |11.7/63.1) 1.2) 1.07 
Indian COrn.........ceccces 84.118.1/71. | 8.4/57.8)/4.8/ 94 
POM ciscuccvbenedeanadan'oss 84. |10.7/73.6 22. |49.9)1.7| 1.38 
Ship Stuff (St. Louis) *..... 85.9 18.1/67.8) 8.7)/57.1/ 2. | 88 
Wheat Bran........ccceccse 81.5 29.6 51.9 10.9/37.6 3.4 | 87 
Cotton-seed Cake (decor’d) 82.2 26.5/55.7 28.8]17. | 9.9| 1.68 
Meadow Hay (inferior).... 80.7 41.9)38.8, 3.4/34.9) 0.5) 45 
Meadow Hay (average).... 79.5 82.1/47.4) 5.4/41.1/0.9/ 59 
Meadow Hay (best)........ 76.3 22.8,58.5| 9.2/48.1/1.2; .78 
Red Clover Hay (average). 78.7 32.4/46.3, 7. |88.1/ 1.2 65 
Pasture Grass..........0000 18. | 5.8/12.7 2.4) 9.9)0.4) = .21 
Fodder Corn (green) sieeees 16.7 5.8 10.9 0.8) 9.9'0.2| .12 
Fodder Corn (dry).. .- 90.8 42.4 38.4 1.1/37. | 0.3 34 
Wheat Straw (winter)..... 81.6 47 7:33.9' 0.7'32.8'0.41 29 








* Calculated from an Analysis by Prof. F. H. Storer. 


By comparing the above figures, our correspon- 
deuts, and others, may judge of the relative amounts 
of nutritive ingredients in the different foods 
named, and of their general money value, taken by 
themselves, without reference to any special ob- 
ject in feeding, or what other materials they are to 
be mixed with. But, Mr. Buchi, for example, is 
feeding milch cows. If he feeds for butter chiefly, 
and has good hay, some of the best farmers in this 
region would tell him to use, along with the hay, 
corn-meal, and some oats, and, perhaps, cotton-seed 
meal. If he sells milk, and wants large quantities 
without reference to any special quality, he would 
probably find it profitable to use bran of wheat or 
rye, with cotton-seed meals and some roots. 


Mixing Value of Grain, Bran, Cotton-Seed, etc. 

The table, (12), above, shows that there is little 
of digestible albuminoids in corn-stalks, straw, and 
inferior hay, (3/, 1b to 3!/, lbs. in 100 lbs. of the fod- 
der, or only 1/, to 1/, a8 much as in fine quality hay). 
As previously explained, (American Agriculturist, 
May, 1875), to use these coarser foods economically, 
we must supply their lack of nitrogen or albumi- 
noids. It is very evident then, that the decorticated 
cotton-seed meal or cake, with its 29 per cent of 
digestible albuminoids, is worth more for mixing, 
than corn, wheat, oats, or ship stuff, which contain 
only 8'/, to 11 per centof this. The feeding values 
of cotton-seed meal, bran, oats, corn, etc., are not 
exactly proportioned to their content of albumi- 
noids. But that they are approximately so, is 
abundantly shown by experience, by feeding ex- 
periments, and by careful scientific investigation. 
I hope before long to describe experiments bear- 
ing directly on this subject. 


Fodder Corn. 

This bids fair to be a dry season, and pasturage 
and hay may be short. One of the best substitutes 
for these is fodder corn. Practical men differ widely 
about the value of corn-stalks for fodder. Some 
attribute their poor success in its use to its ‘‘ being 
80 watery, and containing so little nutritious sub- 
stance.’”’ That this cannot be wholly correct is shown 
by comparison with pasture grass in the table above. 
The corn contains on the average 16.7, and the grass 
18 per cent of organic substance, (first column) ; 
the remainder in each case being water, with a 
small quantity of ash, (mineral matters). The pro- 
portions of digestible substance are likewise nearly 
the same, 10.9 and 12.7 per cent, while the amounts 
of carbo-hydrates and fats are almost identical. 
The great, in fact, the only essential difference 
in the composition of the two is in the nitrogenous 
substance, (fourth column). The grass contains 
2.4 per cent of albuminoids, while the corn contains 
only 0.8 per cent, just one-third as much. Grass is 
a natural and economical food for cattle. It fur- 





nishes albuminoids and carbo-hydrates in just about 
the proportions naturally adapted to the wants of 
the animal. But animals fed with corn-stalks only, 
would have to consume a very large quantity to 
obtain a sufficient supply of albuminoids, and these 
alone are not economical foods. To be made so, 
other materials rich in nitrogen, as young clover, 
beans, peas, or oil-cake, should be added. Corn- 
meal or ship stuff will also serve the same purpose, 
though less economically as regards food material. 

So says our theory, and I find whenever I inquire 
among our most successful practical men, that this 
is confirmed by their experience. 1 hope soon to 
present some of the results of their experience on 
this point which have been promised, and will cer- 
tainly be very interesting. 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 65. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
ee 

As I am in no way responsible for making up the 
Agriculturist, and never know what it is to contain 
until it is actually sent to subscribers, I think it will 
not be out of place for me to call especial attention 
to the June number. It is sometimes said that this 
paper is chiefly valuable as a stepping-stone to 
educate the public up tothe point of desiring some- 
thing higher. This may be true in so far as it re- 
lates to the necessity for treating a great variety of 
topics, and to the limited space that prevents long 
disquisitions on abstruse points. Doubtless many 
are stimulated by what they see in these columns 
to pursue their investigations, whether scientific or 
practical, through other channels, where a limited 
number of readers find long essays on various agri- 
cultural subjects. At the same time, although I 
am in the constant receipt of a number of American 
and foreign agricultural publications, I cannot now 
recall a single issue of one of them which contains 
so much practical information, and so many valu- 
able suggestions, as this single number of the 
American Agriculturist for June, 1875. 

To begin with Prof. Atwater’s paper, on page 
218, we have, in an article only two columns long, 
a concentration of nearly all that is practically use- 
ful in hundreds of pages of scientific dissertation. 
It is not to be understood by this that he has here 
described the various experiments by which certain 
results have been reached, or even alluded to the 
very interesting and instructive reasoning with 
which the accounts of these experiments have been 
accompanied. What he has done has been simply 
to take the cardinal fact developed by these in- 
vestigations, strip it of all comment, and set it 
forth with the support of one of the most striking 
experiments by which it is demonstrated, in a form 
of real value to every farmer who owns an acre of 
grass, and who has the intelligence to understand 
a plain statement. We all know that a general im- 
pression exists that early-cut hay is’ more valuable 
than that which has been allowed to stand too long, 
and the best farmers make it a point, so far as pos- 
sible, to cut their grass and clover when nearly in 
full blossom ; not one in ten thousand of these 
understands, except in a very general way, the rea- 
son why it is better to do so, and many others, if 
they knew that reason, instead of having only a 
general impression about it, would at once make 
their practice conform to the recommendation. 
No one can read Prof. Atwater’s statement intel- 
ligently, without regarding the early cutting of hay 
as not only advisable, but absolutely essential to 
the most successful hay-making. 

The account of Mr. Crozier’s experiment and ap- 
parent success in crossing the Southdown and the 
Cotswold is a step in the right direction. It may, 
of course, well be doubted whether he has yet suc- 
ceeded in establishing a true and persistent breed ; 
in fact, he evidently doubts it himself. It may 
even be early to give a name to the new race; and 
the portrait of one of the animals published, will 
probably be found in the end to be rather an in- 
teresting record of progress than an illustration of 
an established success. It is only five years since 
this cross was made, and twenty years would be a 
short time in which to establish a persistent new 








race, but if Mr. Crozier pursues his plan resolutely 
and intelligently, there is reason to hope that he 
will give to the country a new breed of sheep bet- 
ter adapted for many of our circumstances than 
any we have yet had. 

‘‘ Walks and Talks” is this month full of good 
sense and solid information, and Mr, Lawes’ often- 
adduced experiments are made to serve an unusu- 
ally good purpose, as showing how constantly the 
profit of a given crop bears relation not only to the 
extent to which it is manured, but also to the kind 
of manuring it receives. If any one item can be 
said to be the keynote to profitable farming, it is 
just this: a realization of the value of the right 
kinds of manure applied in the right proportions 
to certain crops. Concerning the controversy be- 
tween the author of these papers and Mr. George 
Geddes, I prefer to say little; as they are both of 
them men from whom I IJearn, rather than men 
between whom I should presume to decide. I have 
only to say, (since I am referred to in connection 
with the discussion), that I am still of the opinion 
that there is a loss.of nitrogen, or at least a loss of 
its most valuable form, constantly going on in the 
soil, and especially so in a cultivated soil, and that 
this loss is greater under summer-fallowing than 
under summer cultivation. In other words: that 
whenever the soil is plowed or stirred, so that the 
admission of air is facilitated, it sustains a loss in 
available nitrogen. That in many soils and in 
many circumstances this loss is more than com- 
pensated for by other effects of the oxygen which 
causes it, Ido not doubt. In the present state of 
our knowledge on the subject, the question whether 
the gain more than counterbalances the loss, can 
only be decided by actual experiments with differ- 
ent soils. Probably summer-fallowing will be 
profitable in some cases and not so in others, and 
from the opposite views held by these disputants, 
both practical observing men, it is not unreasona- 
ble to think that it may be advantageous with Mr. 
Harris and objectionable with Mr. Geddes. 

It is not often that we find in the same paper two 
articles that play into each other’s hands, as do 
those of “‘ Storing Brewers’ Grains,” and “ Curing 
Green Corn-Fodder’’ ; the principle that operates 
in both cases being essentially the same. The re- 
commendation with regard to brewers’ grains is 
perhaps of somewhat limited application, but if the 
storage of corn-fodder in the manner described can 
be made as successful here as in the French experi- 
ments-described, there is hardly a limit to its im- 
portance. The principle involved is not a new one, 
and, indeed, I described in these papers some years 
ago a similar custom prevailing in parts of Ger- 
many. Of course, in cold climates it will be neces- 
sary to make the protection against frost very com- 
plete, although doubtless the slight heat of fermen- 
tation will always have some effect in protecting 
the material. Throughout nearly the whole coun- 
try there is no crop that can at all compare, when 
we consider both its value pound for pound, and 
the enormous yield that may be obtained from an 
acre, with corn-fodder. Whether the purpose be 
to make butter, or cheese, or beef, or to keep young 
stock in thrifty, growing condition, it is at once 
most palatable and nutritious, and by its aid we 
may keep a larger stock on a given area of land 
than would be possible with any other form of food 
adapted to our climatic conditions. The statement 
in the article under consideration and in the ac- 
counts of the German practice, that fodder kept in 
this way retains its feeding value throughout the 
entire winter, seems to be fully sustained, and in 
my own branch of farming—the making of butter 
—if there were no other argument to recommend 
the system, it would be sufficient that it furnishes 
a succulent green food throughout the winter sea- 
son, of a sort that will ensure a large yield at reazon- 
able cost, and will maintain almost a summer-color- 
ing of the product of the dairy at a time when, with 
our ordinary forage, butter is almost as white as 
tallow. _The appliances for storing corn-fodder, as 
described, are simple and inexpensive, consisting 
chiefly of\ a well-cemented, water-tight pit in the 
ground, well protected from rain and frost. Per- 
haps it would be well to add to the directions given 
some provision for protecting the face of the leap 
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from which the food is being used, from too much 
exposure to the air. This may be well accomplish- 
ed by the use of india-rubber blankets, to be close- 
ly applied after each taking out. 
The article on “ The Flushing of Drains”’ is very 
important, but a better method for closing the out- 
let of the silt-basin to be used for flushing, would 
be to have a ball of india-rubber, or of tightly- 
wound rags, fitting the mouth of the outlet, at- 
‘tached to a string by which it may be withdrawn at 
pleasure.—“‘ The Shooting Nuisance ”’ is an article 
that will appeal to every farmer. I imagine that 
there is generally too much human nature in the 
average farmer to allow the insolent conduct al- 
suded to to be very prevalent; but the injury we 
constantly sustain from the destruction of insect- 
eating birds is almost incalculably great, and we 
need something more effective than stringent legis- 
lation to prevent it. We need, rather, a realization 
on the part of all xa7™mers of their own vital interest 
in the abatement o* tae nuisance. This given, they 
will soon find means, # «mly by the simpie applica- 
tion of the law of trespass, to prevent the havoc. 

Some of my readers may perhaps say that these’ 
matters, heaving been set fully before them in the 
paper in question, it was hardly worth while to use 
my space and thei time for a recapitulation ; but 
good as the Agriculturis: always seems to me, I am 
convinced, from corversation with many of its 
Teaders, that its best points are often passed over ; 
that its great practical value is not always apprecia- 
ted; and, especially, that the articles in question 
fully justify this reference. 

I have previously described the experience of Mr. 
John R. Brewer, of Massachusetts, in keeping 
poultry in connection with sheep, he having found 
that the fowls kept the sheep and lambs entirely 
free from ticks. He has just written me a letter, 
saying that he is still further convinced by his ex- 
perience and that of his neighbors for the past year, 

’ that the plan is a good one, it having been univer- 
sally found that wherever the sheep and the fowls 
ran together, there was.an entire absence of ticks, 
and that where fowls had access to one part of a 
sheep-pen and not to another part where the rest 
of the flock was kept, the one lot were overrun with 
the insects, and the other were entirely exempt. 
Not being a sheep-raiser, I have no opportunity to 
test this matter for myself, but the suggestion is 
eettainly worthy of the consideration of all who 
are concerned in the matter. 





Revorts concerning the use of deep cans seem to 
be facreasing month by month, and, considering 
tae imperfect way in which the experiments are 
made, the results are often better than I should 
have expected. It seems to be generally thought 
that the great point is to set the milk in deep cans, 
and to keep the cans in a room with a low tempera- 
ture. This is not sufficient for the full benefit de- 
sired. Air, even though kept almost at the tem- 
perature of melting ice, will not withdraw the heat 
of the milk so rapidly as water will, and this rapid 
withdrawal of heat is the important point. All who 
propose to experiment in this matter should pro- 
vide themselves with cans not too large, (8 inches 
in diameter is better than a Jarger size), and should 
float them in cool water, if possible not much above 
50°, and certainly below 60°. Even less than 50° 
would probably be advantageous, but I cannot 
speak on this point from experience. The possible 
danger in having the temperature too low would be 
that the heat would be withdrawn too rapidly, that 
is, before the volatile odors of the milk, which often 
aifect the taste of the butter, have been driven off. 
Very sudden cooling, as in passing the milk through 
& coil of pipe surrounded with ice, has the effect of 
tixing tiese volatile matters, to the certain destruc- 
tion of flavor in the product. Too high a tempera- 
ture, especially in the summer time, allows tke 
milk to curdie, or to become loppered, or stringy, 
before all the cream has hai tinie to rise. Much 
- further experimenting will be unecessary before the 
Precise point that is best fur ordinary milk can be 
determined, but my own experience (with Jersey 
' ows), which has beon coustant for the past four 


perfectly satisfactory result, including the securing 
of all the cream, is attained with a temperature of 
the water of about 54°. 





The question is still asked, with rather surprising 
frequency, whether it is not an objection to Jersey 
cows, that they are apt to have a preponderance of 
bull calves. In looking over the record of a Jersey 
stock for seven or eight years past, I find that I re- 
corded in all just 100 caives. Of these, 41 were 
bulls, and 59 were heifers. Since January Ist, this 
year, 13 calves have been dropped. Of these 11 
were heifers, which is an unusually large propor- 
tion, and makes the owner feel particularly content. 





I have now been breeding Jersey cattle since 
the spring of 1868. I started out with the belief 
that certain characteristics might be 
improved and established, provided 
the work were carried on with an eye 
single to them, and provided they 
were not conflicting. I have there- 
fore applied myself to such qualities 
as indicate good milking and rich 
creaming. The questions of the coloring of the 
hair, and of size, have been disregarded, and even 
the question of form has been made secondary. 
What I have sought to attain has been, good es- 
cutcheons, or milk-mirrors, combining width, 
hight, and uniformity ; evenly developed, large ud- 
ders, with a good width and depth behind, and run- 
ning well forward under the belly ; large and even- 
ly-placed teats ; full and knotted milk-veins ; heavy 
hind-quarters, and light fore-quarters ; thin necks ; 


. yellow-lined ears, and small horns, free from much 


white. The result of my seven years’ work shows 
a greater advance in these directions than I should 
have dared to hope for within so short a time, and 
the items of fine heads, thin tails, and light limbs, 
being characteristics of good dairy animals, have 
in a good degree followed as accessories. I have 
a good many ragged hips and sloping rumps re- 
maining, and I have seen many herds which were 
more beautiful to the eye. In the matter of color, 
I have left nature to her own sweet will, and have 
every combination from half-fawn and half-white 
to solid brown, with black switches. The coloring 


and solid-colored bulls sometimes give us colors 
with a goodly admixture of white, and the calves 
of cows having much white, are sometimes of solid 
color, all of which we regard as unim- 


the coloring of the progeny; solid-colored cows | 
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of the sires and dams seems to have little effect on | 


| 


might, in her present condition, make the round of 
the agricultural fairs of the country, to show what 
the Jersey breed is capable of. 


How to Make a Bolt. 
ee 

Though bolts are made so cheaply by machin- 
ery, that a general supply can be kept on hand, 
still cases may occur, in which one will have 
every kind of bolt but the one needed; then the 
knowledge of how to make one is useful. An 
old bolt can have a new screw-thread cut upon 
it, or a new head put on it, in a few minutes. To 
cut the thread, the bolt is fixed in a vise, anda 
screw-plate, fig. 1, isused. This is an iron frame, 
which holds dies of various sizes for different 








Fig. 1.—sScREW PLATE. 


shapes’ or pitches of the screw-thread. Thos 

chosen must of course correspond to the shape ant 
pitch of the thread of the nut, and taps are :nadi 
to cut the thread of the nut exactly similar in thes, 
points to the dies. The dies are kept ia place 
by a set-screw. In some screw-plates one of the 
handles serves as aset-screw. The plate 
is fitted to the end of th, bolt, and 
screwed up tight, a few ircps of oil are 
then put upon the dies and bolt, and the 
plate is turned as thoug'a it was to be 
screwed on to the bolt. As the dies cut 
their way into the bol! the set-screw is 
screwed a little tightes and the plate is 
turned back and forth, but every time iy 
turned a little further on to the bolt 
2.—TAPS. more oil being used as the plate is work 

ed down. It must never be worked dry, or free fron 

oil, or the dies will heat, and their temper be lost. 
The nut is threaded in much the same way. A blam; 
nut, which may be purchased ready made at the 
stores, is fixed in the vise, and a proper tap is 
chosen. The taps are made with a slight taper, as 
shown at fig. 2, so that the thread may be cut 
deeper, as the tap is screwed downwards. A tap- 





| wrench, fig. 3, is used to turn the tap, and oil must 


always be used to assist the cutting. As the thread 
is being cut, the nut should be tried upon the 
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portant, and as being only what oneshould © 
expect in breeding to a race which for 
more than a hundred years has been 
characterized by a various coloring. I now be- 


years longer, I shall only make further progress 
in the same direction—that I shall greatly im- 
prove the dairy value of the animals, and not inter- 
fere in the less important directions. When I 
have achieved perfection in the end I am now 
seeking, I shall hope, incidentally, to have refined 
the back lines somewhat. 





I have just paid a visit to Mr. John Carter Brown, 
of East Greenwich, R. I., and have had the gratifi- 


which I bought for him fora very high price, on 


1872. 
appearance, and with a perfect escutcheon. It was 
by this latter chiefly that I judged her, and it is very 
satisfactory now to see how well that indication 
has been supported. She is now four years old, 
and dropped her third calf in April, and though 
small, is as magnificent a cow as I ever saw of any 
breed. Finding that she could not be bought for 
even a very high price in money, I offered for her 
the best two animals in my herd, but did not secure 
her. Her bag, when full, measures 50 inches in 
circumference; is 8} inches deep at the rear, and is 
16 inches long. Her front teats stand 8 inches 
apart; hind teats, nearly 6 inches apart ; and the 
teats are 43 inches apart at the sides, all being large 
and of good form, and standing squarely out from 





years, winter and summer, shows that in my case a 






the even surface of the udder. I wish that she 


cation of examining his cow ‘‘ Young Pansy,’ | 


! 


Fig. 3.—TAP WRENCH. 


screw, lest it be made too large. The fit should be 


lieve that if our breeding is continued for seven | 80 snug that a wrench is needed to screw it up. To 


| head a bolt, a small piece of nail-rod is cut off, 


the Island of Jersey, as a yearling in December, | 
She was a fawn and white calf of very fine | 





large enough to make a ring that fits the bolt, and 
the ends are heated and hammered out, as shown 
at fig. 4. The ends are then brought to a welding 
heat, and joined on the horn of the anvil, so as to 
form aring. The ring is then, while hot, put onto 
the end the bolt, fig. 5, and the bolt and ring are 





Fig. 4.—RING. 


Fig. 6.—MOLD. 


Fig. 5.—BOutT. 
then brought to a welding heat, the parts being pre- 
viously cleaned from scale, and a little powdered 
borax placed on the joint. They are then welded 
together, and brought to a proper shape. To shape 
the head, which ought to be square, a mold is used, 
fig. 6, in which the bolt is placed, while the head 
The corners should be beveled 
off a little, which gives a good finjgy to the head. 
Implements for cutting screws and nuts are made 
by Goodnow & Wightman, 23 Cornhill, Boston, ana 
may be had at most hardware stores; a set 


is hammered flat. 


| of these, properly cared for, will last q lifetime. 
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The Stilt.—The Darter, or Water-Turkey. 


—o— 





It often happens that American plants are’ first 
figured in European journals, and it is still more 
frequently the case that our birds and quadrupeds 
are better known abroad than at home. The re- 
sources of the Royal Zodlogical Society‘allow it to 
bring together animals from all parts of the world, 
and many rare American quadrupeds, reptiles, 


| 





— 





and birds are seen by Londoners at ‘the Zoo,” 
that in this country can only be seen in their na- 
tive haunts. The engraving above given is from 
the London Field ; the artist, having the live birds 
as studies, is able to make a more life-like picture 
than can be produced from stuffed specimens—the 
models from which rare birds are often of necessity 
drawn. The smaller bird in the engraving is the 
Stilt, (Himanoptus nigricollis), which has, among 
other names, that of ‘‘ Longshanks,” the applica- 
tion of which is sufficiently obvious, though why it 
should also be called ‘‘Lawyer,’’ is not so easy to 
see. This bird is found from New York south- 
ward, and also in the West Indies. It is black 
above, and its forehead, sides of head and neck, 
and under parts white ; its bill is black, and its legs 
carmine, The legs of this bird are remarkably 
long, and, though the bill is long in proportion to 











the size of the head, it is short compared with the 
legs, and the neck being also short, the bird can 
with difficulty reach the ground to feed. But the 
structure is admirably adapted to the bird’s mode 
of feeding, which is to wade in shallow water and 
take such insects and snails as it may find upon 
aquatic plants, or floating upon the surface of the 
water. The length of the Stilt, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail, is 18 to 15 inches.—The 


larger bird is well known to all sportsmen who visit 





fore re-appearing. Those who have watched the 
movements of the bird are astonished that so 
large a body can plunge so quietly. The bird 
very often swims with the body wholly sub- 
merged, the long neck only appearing above the 
surface, and looking so much like some kind of a 
water-serpent, that it has been called the “Snake- 
bird.”” When swimming upon the surface, they, 
when alarmed, sink quietly backwards, leaving the 
head only in sight. They are remarkably quick in 
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the southern states, especially Florida, as the 
‘“ Water-Turkey”’ (Plotus ahinga) ; it is also called 
the “Darter,’’ in some places it is the ‘‘ Water- 
Crow,’’ and, oddly enough, the “Grecian Lady.”’ 
It is closely related to the cormorants, but more 
slightly built, and has a very long neck and 
small head. It is about three feet long; the 
color is a glossy greenish-black, with a broad 
gray band on the wings; there are also markings 
of ‘ash, and in the female there is brown on the 
head and neck, and fawn on the breast. The bird 
has the habit of sitting motionless upon branches 
of trees overhanging the water, and when alarmed, 
it drops from the perch, head forémost, with 
its wings close to its sides, with astonishing 
velocity disappearing beneath the surface, making 
scarcely a ripple. It swims under water with 
great rapidity, and goes-to a safe distance be- 





THE STILT.—THE DARTER, OR WATER-TURKEY. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


all their movements, swimming with great rapidity, 
and have a strong flight, often going up out of 
sight. The food of the Darter is fish ; it does not 
dive for its prey, as some birds do, but pursues and 
captures it under water. The number of fish 
it consumes must be very large. Audubon gives 
an account of a tame bird, seven months old, which 
swallowed in rapid succession nine fishes, each 
about 73 inches long, and was, accustomed to take 
at a single meal forty fishes, which were about 3% 
inches long each. The Darter is easily domesticated, 
and it has been suggested that it might be trained 
to catch fish, in a manner similar to the cormorants 
in the East. The flesh of the bird is very oily, and 
of such bad flavor as not to be desirable as food. 
The nest, built sometimes in trees, but often on 
low bushes, a few feet above the water, is two feet 
in diameter, and constructed of sticks, leafy twigs, 
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and the long or Spanish moss. The eggs, four in 
number, are coated with a chalky substance, which, 
upon being scraped away, shows the light-blue 
color of the shell beneath. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 139. 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


It is now the middle of May, and a fire is quite 
comfortable. I never knew the land sodry. We 
haye had some good showers, but no soaking rain. 
The underdrains have discharged little or no water 
this spring. The Deacon sowed some low land 
with wheat last fall, and 1 expected to see it 
drowned out; but he has as promising a piece of 
wheat as any in the neighborhood. This gives the 
old gentleman a cheerful countenance. I went to 
see Brother A., the other day. I have alluded to 
him several times, He is a capital farmer, and a 
true, noble man. He is always at work, but never 
seems to be in a hurry. He visits the sick, and 
relieves the poor, and neglects no religious or 
social duty. He keeps a bed in his barn, and many 
‘*a tramp” gets a free lodging there, and a break- 
fastin the morning, This has been his practice for 
forty years or more, and I believe no one has yet 
abused his kindness. He has seen more than three 
score years and ten, but is as active as a man of 
forty. We found him pruning his young apple 
orchard, When he set out this eight or ten acres 
of apple orchard twelve years ago, many thought 
he would never live to see the fruit. But he has 
had two or three fair crops, and a healthier and 
more promising erchard is not to be found in 
western New York. And is’nt he a happy man! 
His very face shines with health, and his cheerful 
greeting showed a contented spirit and a mind at 
ease. His life is a life of active enjoyment and 
peace. ‘‘ How well your wheat is looking on the 
summer-fallow,”’ I remarked, “it is the best piece 
of wheat I have seen this spring. Mine is wretch- 
ed.”’—“‘ Have you seen the wheat on the oat-stub- 
ble? It is almost as good.”—Both these fieids 
were in a sheltered situution, and he will havea 
capital crop of wheat.—‘‘A man who has got a 
good crop of wheat this year,” remarked the 
Squire, whose wheat is even worse than mine, “can 
afford to be cheerful. And besides he has a lot of 
the prettiest pigs in the neighborhood. And pigs 
this year-are pigs. You can’t buy a little piga 
month old for less than $5.00, and some are asking 
$8.00 for a pig two months old—and will not take 
less.” —“ Mr. ‘A.,’’ I replied, ‘“‘ took the right course 
to get good pigs. He hada good thrifty common 
sow, and crossed her with a thoroughbred, and he 
has a litter of twelve pigs, with all the good points 
of their thoroughbred sire, fine bone, quiet dispo- 
sition, small head and ears, square backs, deep 
sides, good hams and shoulders; and united with 
these, they have the health, vigor, and hardiness of 
the mother. Such pigs have good appetites and 
good digestion, and will grow rapidly, fatten at any 
age, are easy keepers, and afford meat of the best 
quality.’’ 


It is raining—and raining hard. It will do much 
good ; but it is too late to be of much benefit to 
our winter wheat. Much of this is injured beyond 
recovery. We shall not feed wheat to our stock 

winter. A letter just received from Iowa, 

ys; ‘Fall wheat entirely winter killed.” And I 
fear the evil is gencral. I hope we shall have a big 
corn crop. With the present and prospective high 
price of pork, a good corn crop would be a national 
blessing. Owing tothe long continued drouth, the 
soil turns up beautifully, and corn as a rule, will be 
i in fine, mellow soil. This is an important 

‘If corn gets a good start, the chances are 
rin its favor. Let us cultivate thoroughly, 
ip the land clean and mellow between the 
id then we may hope for a good crop. 








fy Rie soars thie spring since I put in 

p of Indian corn on this farm. Our 
cultivating, pases are 

hhusking, and shelling, is 





essentially the same now as then. I ones if the | 


Deacon has changed his method in any particular, 
and the same is true of the Judge, Brother A., and 
other good old-fashioned farmers. A few of us 
drill in our corn, and harrow it with a smoothing 
harrow ; but I finda constant tendency to drift back 
into the old plan. It will take another quarter cen- 
tury, and another generation of farmers, to effect 
any radical and permanent change. We want a 
new implement for preparing sod land for corn. 
We plant our corn in rows 3% to 4 feet apart, and 
as soon as the corn is up, we cultivate between the 
rows again and again. This land between the rows 
gets thoroughly worked ; but how is it under the 
hill or row of corn? All the stirring and cultiva- 
ting, and pulverizing, and mellowing, which this 
small space gets, must be done in the short and 
hurrying time before planting, when all the spring 
work on the farm is pressing us at once. And 
whatever we do for this small space of soil, where 
the seed is to be planted, must be done for the 
whole surface of the land in the field. We have to 
prepare the whole land for corn, with drill rows 42 
to 48 inches apart, as completely as we do for 
wheat, barley, or oats, with drill rows only 7 or 8 
inches apart. 

Corn delights in a warm, mellow, well pulverized 
soil. Our naturally loose, warm, sandy upland 
soils, are apt to be poor, and need manure; while 
the richer and heavier loams, where we ought to 
get a good crop, are with great difficulty got into 
the proper condition for planting corn, And such 
will be the case so long as we attempt to work the 
whole of the land before planting. We must have 
an implement for working the soil where the corn 


‘is to be drilled or planted, and let the rest go until 


we cultivate. 





H. E. Hooker was here to-day. I was feeling 
“blue”? about the poor prospects for wheat, and 
not less so in regard to a 22-acre field of clover, 
that is more than half winter killed. Along the 
sides of the fences for two or three rods wide, the 
clover is as thick and luxuriant as could be desired ; 
and also on the west side of the dead-furrows, and 
the east side of the ridges, and wherever the snow 
protected the plants from the wind. The field was 
seeded down with clover last spring, half of it on 
winter wheat, and the other half on spring barley. 
The part seeded with the barley, is far better than 
that put in with the wheat, but neither are half as 
good as I expected, except where the snow protect- 
ed the plants. I thought I had a right to hope for 
a great crop of clover. I had taken great pains in 
draining, preparing and cleaning the land. The 
Squire has a field near by seeded at the same time. 
Last fall my clover looked so clean and nice, and 
his so full of weeds, that I fear I contemplated 
the difference with satisfaction. But now my clo- 
ver is half dead while his is green and flourishing. 
The weeds and rubbish protected the young plants. 
I have noticed several cases where wheat stubble 
was left high, that the clover seems better than 
where it was cut close. 





“Now,” said Mr. Hooker, “if you will plow up 
a few acres of this land where the clover is most 
injured, and drill in tnree bushels of corn per acre, 
in rows 8 to 34 feet apart, and cultivate thoroughly 
as long as you can yet through with a horse, you 
will not regret the loss of the clover.” 

Mr. Hooker has raised corn-fodder for years, and 
with such great satisfaction that he is quite enthusi- 
astic in regard to it. He thinks it the great Ameri- 
can fallow crop. Not only does it afford a great yield 
per acre, but it occupies the land only a short time, 
and leaves it perfectly clean and in good condition 
for future crops. He says he can kill even quack 
grass with a crup of well cultivated fodder corn. 
Like nearly all others who have tried both plans, he 
recommends sowing in rows wide enough to admit 
the free use of the cultivator. He regards fre- 
quent cultivation between the rows as the vital 
point. Sometimes the wind will blow down a 
piece of such corn, when sown in rows, but if left 
alone, the crop will still mature, and not be se- 
riously injured. 

Mr. Hooker makes the rows 34 feet apart, with a 








swivel slew, and then scatters the corn in the row 
by hand, at the rate of three bushels per acre, 
“Tf he had told us how long a row a quart of corg 
would sow,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ we could tell bet 
ter whether we were getting it on thick enough.” — 
That is easily figured. With rows 3% feet apart, 
“arow 4,148 yards long, would be an acre. And so 
at the rate of 3 bushels per acre, a quart of com 
would sow a row 43 yards long. I have sown 4 
bushels per acre, and found it none too thick. At 
this rate a quart of corn would sow, at 8% feet 
apart, 4 row not quite 324 yards long. Or say half 
a pint of corn to 8 yards. I find, on trial, that I 
can fill a half pint measure with two handfuls of 
oats; but it took six handfuls of Champion of 
England peas, or five handfuls of corn. I got one 
of my men to try it, and he filled the half pint with 
four handfuls of corn. I think about one good 
handful of corn to two yards of row, would be 
about the right quantity to sow. 

Mr. Hooker sows it at different times, from the 
middle or last of May, to the first week in July, 
whenever he can get the land ready. ‘‘ Sow enough 
of it,’’ he said, ‘‘so that you can use it freely. It 
has no enemies. Will produce at least 5 tons of 
good cured fodder per acre. And the whole crop 
can be used to advantage.’”,— But do: you not 
have trouble in curing it ?’"—‘ Not at all,” he re- 
plied. ‘ We make it into large stooks in the field, 
bind it round the top, and let it stay in the field 
and draw it to’the barn in winter as it is wanted.” 

‘* With good corn-fodder, mixed with a little mill 
feed and corn-meal,’’ said Mr. H., ‘“ we make near- 
ly as good butter in winter, as when the cows are 
out at pasture. And last winter I kept sixteen 
horses on eorn-fodder, and never had horses do 
better. Eight of these horses were turned out in 
the yard, with a shed to run in, and had nothing 
but corn-fodder, and they got fat. The other eight, 
which were worked regularly, had. mill-feed and 
meal mixed with the chopped corn-fodder, and 
they also kept in high condition. They have not 
had a particle of hay.”’ 





“J. G. C.”? sends me a newspaper containing an 
article on ‘‘ Perfect Manuring,” and writes that he 
wishes “ Walks and Talks could give us light on 
the subject.”—I wish so, too. With our present 
knowledge, it is safe to say that the wisest general 
course is to drain the land where needed, to keep it 
clean, to raise as much horse, cattle, sheep, and pig 
food as we possibly can with profit, and feed it out 
on the farm, taking care to save the manure from 
running away, or from leaching. Then, if we buy 
artificial fertilizers, to use in addition to the manure 
made on the farm, we should s¢élect those that vive 
us nitrogen and phosphoric acid, (and perhaps pot- 
ash), at the cheapest rates and most available form. 
And we need not trouble ourselyes atout getting 
other ingredients of plant food. 

If, instead of buying artificial manures, we buy 
food to feed out with the fodder-raised on ‘the 
farm, our aim, so far as the value of the manure is 
concerned, should be to-select those which, other 
things being equal, furnish the most nitrogen. 
The able articles from the pen of Prof. Atwater, 
which have appeared, and which I hope will be 
continued in the Agriculturist, should be carefully 
studied in this connection. Prof. Atwater shows 
very conclusively the advantage of growing or buy- 
ing food rich in nitrogen, (albuminoids), to feed in 
connection with straw, corn fodder, etc. This has 
been my aim for years. But I have selected food 
rich in nitrogen for the sake of getting rich manure. 
There is no doubt on this point. The richer the 
food in nitrogen, the richer and more valuable will 
be the manure. I have tried to grow as much 
clover and peas as possible, because these foods 
are rich in nitrogen. I have bought bran, and malt 
sprouts, for the same reason. Prof. Atwater con- 
firms this view ; but he goes far beyond me. And 
I hope he is right. He seems to think that foods 
rich in nitrogen are not only more valuable for ma- 
nure, but that they are also more valuable directly 
or indirectly for food also. I hope he will give us 
more information on this point. I have been acting 
ona different theory, and if Prof. Atwater is right, I 
could save some hundreds of dollars every year. 
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What I want to be satisfied about is this: I feed 
my sheep all the straw and corn fodder they will 
eat. But it is not rich enough to make them grow, 
or fatten them as rapidly as I wish. Now, what 
shall I give in addition? AsI understand Prof. A., 
he says give them food rich in nitrogen. Now, if 
nitrogen is what I want—and if, by furnishing this, 
I can get sufficient available carbonaceous matter 
from straw and corn fodder, then I can feed much 
more economically than I am now doing. But I 
have my doubts. Will Prof. Atwater tell me 
whether it has been really proved by actual experi- 
ments, that in such a case as I mention, peas or 
beans are much more valuable than Indian corn ? 
If nitrogen, and nitrogen alone, is what I want, 
(the sheep having all the straw and corn-fodder 
they will eat), then 100 Ibs. of beans, peas, or malt 
sprouts, should be worth nearly as much as 200 Ibs. 
of corn. And a ton of bran would be worth as 
much as a ton of corn-meal. 





We have just been dipping the lambs. We 
finished shearing last week, and as usual the ticks 
from the sheared ewes soon got on to the lambs, 
Ionly dipped my ewes once last summer. They 
apparently were so free from ticks that we did not 
dip them last fall. I suppose this is the reason 
why we had so many ticks on the young lambs this 
spring. I took two gallons of soft-soap, about six 
lbs. of grease, half a 1b. of white hellebore, and one 
quart of crude carbolic acid, and boiled the whole 
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TROUGH FOR DIPPING SHEEP, 





together for half an hour in eight pailfuls, (say 18 
gallons), of water, until the grease was all dissolved 
and thoroughly mixed with the water. To this we 
added six pailfuls of cold water, or sufficient to re- 
duce the temperature ef the dip to about blood- 
heat. I have atwo-inch plank watering-trough, 10 
feet long, 2 feet wide, and 16 inches deep, with a 
partition in the center. 

We put the fourteen pafifuls of lfquid into the 
trough, and raised one end of the trough, until 
the liquid was within a few inches of the top at the 
other end, and put blocks under to hold it in this 
position. I have used this trough for dipping 
lambs and sheep for some years, but have always 
used more liquid, and never before thought of the 
plan of lifting up one end of the trough. It worked 
admirably. We had sixty lambs to dip, many of 
them nearly as large as common Merino sheep. We 
dipped the largest first. When we got through, 
there was only about five pailfuls of the liquid left, 
but as the lambs were smaller, there was nearly 
enough to cover them, and by turning them over in 
the liquid, every part of the body, except the head, 
was immersed... 

One man caught the lambs, and two dipped 
them, and I stood by and held the lamb by the 
nose, 80 as to be sure that none of the liquid got 
into his mouth or nostrils. It took a little over one 
hour to dip the sixty lambs. Every tick seemed to 
de almost instantly killed. An hour afterward we 
examined several of the lambs. We found hundreds 
of dead ticks, but not a single live one. I never 
had a dip so entirely satisfactory and effectual. 
None of the lambs showed any symptoms of sick- 
ness, and the next morning they were frisking 
about as happy as before the ewes were sheared.— 
“You have omitted one or two points,’’ said the 
Deacon. ‘‘ You put the hind-quarters of the lamb 


in the deep water, and the head in the shallow wa- 
ter toward the center of the trough. Then, after 








the lamb had been in the water about 20 seconds, 
you lifted him out, and let him stand in the up- 
ward part of the trough, and there pressed the 
liquid out of the wool, and let it ran back through 
a hole in the partition. I never saw you have any- 
thing so well arranged before, I certainly never 
saw ticks so easily and so surely killed.””—‘‘ Good 
for you, Deacon,’’ said I, ‘‘ and suppose I tell them 
what a mistake you made about the quantity of 
liquid we should need.” The Deacon said we 
should not have half liquid enough, as ‘this long 
wool will hold a great deal of water.”—We found 
it was precisely the other way. The grade-lambs, 
and especially those with only one cross of Cots- 
wold blood, had shorter, thicker, and finer wool, 
and we were all astonished at the great amount of 
water which the fleeces of these lambs held—on 
the principle, I suppose, that a fine sponge holds 
more water than a coarse one. It shows that if a 
fine-wooled lamb should get soaked through to the 
skin in a heavy rain, the fleece would not dry so 
soon, after the rain is over, as a long-wooled lamb. 





Yesterday a farmer was driving past towards the 
city, on a large load of bright, well cured clover 
hay. I asked him how much he had on, and what 
he would take for the load. ‘‘ There is all of twen- 
ty-seven hundred,” he said.—‘“‘ It takes a big load 
to make a ton,”’ I replied, ‘‘ and I do not think you 
have much, if any, over a ton, and if yon like to 
drive it into the barn, I will give you $10 for it.”— 
He scowled at me, and drove on toward the city. 
This was about nine o’clock in the morning. .To- 
wards night I saw a load of hay drive up fromegthe 
city. It was my friend of the morning. He had 
been in the city all day with that load of clover- 
hay.—“‘I could not get a single offer for it,” he 
said, ‘‘ Timothy sells readily for $15 to $16 per ton, 
but nobody wants clover.’’-—He had 2,160 pounds 
in the load, and was glad to take my offer of the 
morning, not that he wanted money, as he is a well- 
to-do farmer, but he evidently did not want to have 
his neighbors see him come back with a load of 
hay. Icould not but feel sympathy for him, and 
took in the hay. He lives 15 miles from the city, 
and had spent a long day, with a team, at this busy 
season, taking a thirty-mile ride, to sell a load of 
hay for about what itis worth for manure. And 
we send millions of dollars out of the country every 
year to buy wool, and all my city friends complain 
of the high price of meat, and of the difficulty of 
getting good beef, mutton, veal, and lamb. 








More Education among Farmers, 
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It is a fact shown before the British Parliament, 
that ‘‘ while the rental of land in Ireland had 
doubled during the previous hundred years, and 
that of England tripled, the rental of Scotland had 
sextupled itself in the same time.’’ This is attri- 
buted mainly to the vastly superior school system 
which Scotland has possessed, and the skill and 
enterprise it has fostered among the people.—It is 
a fact that a truck-farmer within a dozen miles of 
any of our large cities, will get a clean profit of two 
or three hundred dollars from an acre of land, 
while the average old-style farmer, hardly gets that 
amount of profit from his hundred acres or more. 
These facts are worth studying by the still large 
class who do not see the use of agricultural papers 
and teaching, etc., think muscle is the main thing 
in successful farming. The truck-farmer studies 
his market, knows what is wanted, learns how to 
raise it, when and where to sell it, believes in 
manure, buys it, believes in knowing all about his 
business, takes his paper, reads and thinks, don’t 
kick at facts because they are printed, keeps his 
eyes open, and drinks in knowledge from men and 
books. He keeps learning and succeeds in his 
business. There is still a large class of our farming 
population completely stereotyped. Many take no 
agricultural paper, attend no fairs, no farmer’s 
club, try no experiments, hfive no faith in improved 
tools and stock, and are hardly able to tell at the 
end of the year whether they lose or gain in their 





business. Success in cultivating the soil is already, 








and is to be more and more, dependent upon brains, 
Men who read and think most, plan most wisely 
and execute most skillfully, will succeed best. We 
need all the help we can get from the teachings of 
science, from journals, from fairs and clubs, as well 
as from the daily experience of the fields. 
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An EnGiisH Donkey SHOw.—An exhibition of 
working donkeys was held in the Crystal Palace, 
near London, in May, at which a large number of 
animals were entered. The donkeys were chiefly 
owned by “ costermongers,” or, as we call them, 
pedlers and junk dealers, and the exhibition was 
started by the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, for the purpose of influencing these 
persons to a more humane treatment of their 
donkeys. Theresult has been to greatly raise these 
humble animals in the estimation of their owners 
aud the public by showing how much more hardy, 
docile, industrious, and useful they are than is gen- 
erally supposed. Some of these diminutive ani- 
mals draw a ton ataload 20 miles a day for their 
usual labor; others draw three such loads a day 
eight miles, “‘ going eight miles an hour without a 
whip.” ‘Old Tommy,” now 24 years old, has 


‘drawn three tons of coal daily for the past 16 years, 


and needs no whip; ‘‘ Wild Charley” is 21 years 
old, and is in the old iron business ; he has won 
21 matches and can trot two miles in 7 minutes. 
“Old Tommy” is valued at $150, and “ Wild 
Charley” is not for sale. “ Young Tommy” has 
trotted 8 miles in 50 minutes. ‘Coster Jack” is 
in the egg and fruit business, and travels 22 miles 
every day, although only 4 years old. Jack is 
‘¢ fond of children, and eats bread from a plate and 
drinks tea from a saucer on the table like a rational 
being’; this accomplishment being set forth by 
his owner on his entry in the-catalogue. The 
amount of work done by donkeys in England is be- 
yond belief by those who are unacquainted with 
them, and the value set upon them by their owners 
is higher than would be supposed. Those men- 
tioned in the catalogue as Work animals are valued 
at from $30 to $250. Certainly, a good donkey is 
very much better than a poor, lame horse for the 
work for which these animals are adapted. 
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Summer CARE or Pouttry.—Lice are the bane 
of poultry in the summer season. Young chicks 
and old fowls pine and die miserably in thousands 
from this cause. Grease is sure remedy against 
these vermin. A mixture of one teaspoonful of 
kerosene oil or crude petroleum, with 4 ounces 
of fresh lard or sweet oil, should be rubbed on the 
heads and beneath the wings of the fowls and 
chicks, either as a cure or preventive. The same 
should be smeared over the roosting poles, care- 
fully filling all cracks with it. If a setting hen is 
allowed to become infested, her nest should be 
changed, the eggs dipped in tepid water and wash- 
ed, and replaced in a fresh clean nest. There is no 
better material for nests than fine earth or shavings. 
Some tansy plaeed in the nest, will help to keep 
lice away. The hen may be washed in warm car- 
bolic soap su@s, and then allowed to dust herself in. 
fine, dry, clean earth. The hew nest should be 
exactly similar to the old one, and if the change is 
made when the hen leaves_the nest to feed; and 
near the evening, she will go on to it without 
hesitation. Cleanliness, dryness, variety of food, 
and pure water in plenty, will all help to keep 
poultry in perfect health during the warm weather. 


a 4 
Granaries and Grain Bins. 
ets ; 

As a rule it will be found most profitable to 
thrash grain as soon as it has been harvested. 
There is a saving of time and labor in drawing the 
sheaves from the field direet to the thrashing ma- 
chine, and mowing away the straw in the barn at 
once. The thrashing may be done in the field, and 
the straw stacked there, especially now that steam- 
thrashers are coming into more frequent use. 
When this plan becomes general, the granary will 
become as conspicuous a farm-building as the barn 
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now is. For storing the crops, it will be substitut- 
ed to a great extent for the barn, and instead of the 
barn being a storehouse, it will be only a place for 





























lodging and feeding the stock. Hay and straw-may 
be stacked, and grain kept in a granary, more 
cheaply than they can be stored jn barns, and the 
stables and stackyard will then replace our present 
cumbersome and costly combined stables and barns. 














~ Fig. 3.—EXTERIOR OY BIN. 
When grain is thrashed directly from the field, 
and is stored in bulk, it goes through a process of 
sweating, and if not turned or ventilated, is liable 























Fig. 4.—SECTION OF BIN. 


to heat andspoil. It isawork 
of- considerable labor to turn 
the grain, or move it from one 
bin to another. A granary, 
with ventilating bins, as here 
illustrated and described, saves this labor. The 
granary is shown at figure 1. That it may not be 














Fig. 1. —A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE GRANARY. 





accessible to rats and mice, it is made two stories 
in hight, the lower one is used as an open shed for 
storage of wagons and implements, or for a work- 
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shop. Access to the granary is gained by an open 
Stairway, which, if thought proper, may be hinged 
at the top, and.slung up when not in use. The en- 
graving represents a building 24 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 21 feet high: The shed is 9 feet high, the 
granary 8 feet, and the loft for the storage of corn 
is 4 feet to the eaves, and if the roof is one-third 
pitch, it is 11 feet high at the center. The frame is 
of heavy timber, to support the weight. The posts 
may be mortised into sills bedded in concrete or 
lime mortar, to preserve them below the level of 
the ground, or the sills may be on stone underpin- 
ning. The posts should be 12 inches square, the 
studs 4x12, and the frame well braced with 
girts. The floors should be of 1; inch plank, and 
be supported by beams of 10x3 timber, placed at 
most 16 inches apart. The building may be covered 
with patent siding, which fits closely to the studs, 
or boards and battens, and is not lined inside, so 
that there is no hiding place for vermin. There is 
a wheel-hoist (like that described in the American 
Agriculturist for March, 1873, page 97) in the loft, 
by which bags of grain are elevated from the 
wagons by a rope, at the end of which is a loop or 
sling, made by a piece of wood, with a hole at each 
end, through which the rope passes, shown at fig. 2. 
The bag of grain is put in this loop to be hoisted. 
The bins are made with a substantial frame of 
2x4 timber, mortised together, and boarded with 
matched inch boards inside of the frame. The bot- 
tom is made sloping, and is raised above the floor, 


so that the floor can be washed or swept when | 
needed. - This cleanliness will prevent the harbor- | 


ing of weevils and other vermin. The form of 
the bins is shown at fig.3. There is a slide at 
the bottom, by raising which the grain may be 








let out on to the floor, and shoveled into bags, or | 


through the spout seen at a, in figure 4, into bags 
in the wagon in the shed below. A spout in the 
front also enables a portion of the grain to be run 


into bags without shoveling, and if thought advisa- | 


bie, a spout may be carried through the floor from 
each of the slide-doors, with very little expense. 
The speuts are provided with hooks at the bottom, 
upon which cloth-guides, seen. at a, a, fig. 6, are 
hung, to direct the grain into the bags. A space 
is left sufficient to allow a boy to go behind the 
bins and sweep the floor and walls, and there is a 
space of at least 4 feet in the middle of the gran- 
ary between the rows of bins. The bins may be 
made of any desired size, and separate from each 
other, or in one continuous bin, divided by mova- 
ble partitions. Every care should be taken to have 





no cracks or crevices in the bins, floors, or build- 
ing, in which weevils can hide, and the windows 
should be covered with fine wire-gauze, and the 
ventilators in the roof also covered to prevent the 
entrance of the grain-moth, (Tinea granella), the 
parent of the grub which glues the grains of 
wheat, oats, or barley together, to form a nest, 
and which flies abroad from May 
to September, as well as the beetle, 
(Sitophilus granarius,) the parent 
of the well known weevil which 
eats out the heart of the grain, 
leaving nothing but the husks. In 
such a granary as here described, 
with care in keeping the cracks fill- 
ed with lime-wash, and in sweep- 
ing out dust and rubbish, grain may 
be kept without any damage what- 
ever from these and other pests. 

To provide against injury from 
heating, the ventilators shown at 
fig. 5, and at 6, b, figs. 3 and 4, 
are provided. These are strips of half-inch wood 
nailed together, soas to form angular troughs about 
six inches wide. The sides are bored full of small 
holes, that will not permit the grain to pass through 
them, and the ends are covered with fine wire- 
gauze. They are fitted into the bins, running from 
front to back, with the open side downwards. 
When the grain is poured into the bins, vacant 
spaces are left beneath these ventilators, and if it 
heats, the moist warm air escapes through them. 
Small pieces of wire-gauze are also fastened over 
holes in the bottom of the bins, as shown at ¢, ¢, 
fig. 4, through which cool air enters the bin, as the 
heated air eseapes above. In this way the grain is 
cooled and aérated. Even buckwheat, which when 
newly thrashed, heats so readily as to be trouble- 
some in damp warm weather, may be kept in per- 
fect order in such a bin as this, without trouble. 

A section through the center of the building 
given at fig. 6, shows the position of the bins 
and the passages. A granary 24 fect long, with 
bins 6 feet wide, and 5 feet deep, will hold about 


Fig. 2. sLina. 





Fig. 5. —VENTILATOR. 


1,200 bushels of grain on the first floor, but a large 
amount in addition can be stored upon the second 
floor in heaps or bins. If more room is needed 
for the grain, a great many filled bags can be piled 
upon the bins; so that in case of necessity, 2,500 
bushels can be stored in a granary of this size. 
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CLEAN StTaBLEs.—A clean and wholesome stable 
is a great comfort to a horse during the hot weath- 
er. The stifling, poisonous atmosphere in which 
some farm horses pass the night, after a hard day’s 
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Fig. 6,—SECTION THROUGH THE GRANARY. 


work in the field, is productive of unrest and fll- 
health. Flies abound in such stables, and those 
savage pests, which are by many mistaken for 
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house flies, are a different and bloodthirsty species, 
Stomocxys calcitrans ; so called from its persecutions, 
causing horses to kick incessantly. These prevent 
both the horse and its humane owner from resting 
wiih comfort. Frequent washing of the floor with 
water, clean bedding of pine sawdust or dry earth, 

and permitting the horses to void their urine before 
they enter their stable, will go far to keep the ani- 
mals comfortable. In some stables, when the 


horses come in from work, and after watering, they ° 


are led to the manure pile, where they at once void 
their urine, and thus keep the stable clean. They 
are led there again early in the morning, and soon 
become habituated to the practice. If this was 
generally done, the stable would be less disagreea- 
ble than it now is, and the farm-house would not 
be pervaded with its odor after every visit to it. 





Shingling Gange. 


Our correspondent “LT D. S.,’? sends a descrip- 
tion of a very useful gauge for marking the lines 
in shingling a roof. Fig. 1 shows the method 
of using it. At a, is along, straight edged board, 
an inch thick, three inches wide, and the length 
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Fig. 1.—THE USE OF THE GAUGE. 


of roof, if not over 16 or 18 feet. If of greater 
length, one-half of it, or a convenient portion of 
it may be shingled at one time, and the gauge then 
moved further on to cover the rest. B, B, are 
well oiled hemp cords, with knots tied at intervals 
of six inches along its entire length. One end of 
this rope is fastened to a nail or spike driven into 
the roof near the ridge. In fig. 2 is shown the 
manner of using the cords. Tapering slots are 
made in the strip, A 
through which the 
cords B, B, are inserted 
and retained in position 
by the knots, when 
drawn well into the 
dirhinishing point, as 
shown in the figure. 
No chalk line needs to 
he made ; the continual 
jarring of the roof by 
driving nails, does not 
cause.the loose shingles 
to slip beyond reach; 
neither is the nail box liable to slide, as it can 
always rest securely against the edge of gauge; 
in laying the shingles they are always kept in 
line, and do not need to be held down with one 
hand while a nail is held with the other for the 
gauge strip, A, does it all. When a course is laid, 
it takes but an instant to move the gauge one knot 
(or coursey higher at each end. The lines, B, B, 
are attached so that the edge of the strip, A, will 
register at the points desired, and the roof is all 
completely marked off before a shingle is laid, 





Fig. 2.—ST@P BLOCK. 
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A Muzzle for Biting Horses. 
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It is not nearly so easy to cure a horse of the 
habit of biting, as it is to prevent it. This danger- 


ous habit is taught by thoughtless owners or dri- 
vers, by teasing the animal when full-grown, or by 
playing with it when it is a colt. Sometimes it may 
be cured by giving the horse a smart cut with a 














switch, across the muzzle, when he attempts it. 
For incurably, tricky, or vicious horses, there is no 
ai ake but muzzling them. The muzzles may be 
made of leather, or of 
strips of light hoop 
iron. A band of leather 
is made to encircle the 
muzzle, and to this are 


attached straps by 
which it is buckled to 
the headstall; the 





leather or iron strips 
are riveted with ordi- 
nary copper rivets. 
The strips are about 9 inches long, and are riveted 
at the bottom, where the ends meet, on to a round 
piece of leather two or three inches in diameter. 
The muzzle is shown in the accompanying en- 
graving. When the horse is fed, the muzzle must 
be removed. This muzzle will meet the difficulty 
experienced by several of our readers, who have 
asked for a remedy for this dangerous vice. 


MUZZLE. 
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Wastes. —In’' many manufacturing establish- 
ments a fair profit is made merely by preventing or 
utilizing wastes. The 
difference between profit 
and loss, consists mainly 
in the exercise of rigid 
economy, in this way, of 
both time and material. 
These matters are scarce- 
ly studied on the farm. 
If a horse has a habit of 
throwing his food out of 
the manger, it is supposed 

Hh that the chickens will 

Wt t i pick it out of the manure, 

iil Ni9 ii || but what is left in the 
Hab ET morning, after the rats 
HHH a have helped themselves 
during the night, amounts 

to but very little, if any. 

Scores of such little matters abound all 
over the farm. Mice in the granary and 
mows, and rats in the crib ; lice on the cattle 
and poultry, and ticks on the sheep; hay 
cut a little late; weeds suffered to grow 
a little too long; a little break left until it 
becomes a costly one; working with dull 
tools ; being a little behind hand in every- 
thing; all these, and many more, amount 
in the aggregate to a loss which, if saved, 
would be in themselves a fair profit. °"The 
general unthrift that accompanies this 
habit of waste, discourages *the children, 
and they hope for the time when they 
can escape and do better somewhere else. 
It is thus in nearly all those cases where 
we hear that farming, really the best busi- 
ness possible, does not pay, and no man 
can long carry on a business that is not 
profitable without discouragement and disgust. 
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A Clevis Key. 





“LL. D.8.,’? Yates Co., N. Y., gives the accom- 
panying sketch of a 
key for the small clevis 
used to connect the 
plow to the whiffletree 
ring. Itis an iron key 
with a shoulder upon 
its lower edge, and a 
small hole in which is 
inserted a piece of 
round leather, as is 
shown in the engray- 
ing.—By this plan the 
clevis is kept from 
spreading, and is not 
liable to be lost; itis & 
a most desirable way to Xe% 
fasten all keyed bolts.— 
By placing the keyed 
end of the bolt up, the key can be seen at a glance. 








CLEVIS KEY. 











Locusts, Grasshoppers.—Mr. Riley’s Report. 
—_~- — 

Last autumn the whole country was shocked at 
learning the destitution caused in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and other western states, by the visitation 
of a plague of Locusts or Grasshoppers equal to 
that of Egypt. Prosperous families were brought 
to the verge of starvation, and though aid was 





Fig. 1.—YouNnG LOCUSTS, THE LARVA AND PUPA. 


given in large sums, there was great distress and 
suffering. This spring there are accounts of the 
appearance of these insects from the eggs deposited 
by the devastating hordes which came last year, 
and great anxiety is felt as to the immediate future 
of the localities visited last year, and fears are 
entertained Jest the insect has provided a stock 
which will migrate still further eastward, and 
repeat in the Valley of the Mississippi, the devasta- 
tions of which last year Kansas and Nebraska were 
the scenes. Last year there was a talk in Missouri 
of abolishing thé office’of State Entomologist. It 
was much regretted that a state which had been so 
far in advance of all others in this matter, should 
propose a backward step, but fortunately better 
counsels prevailed, and we have in the Seventh 
Report of Prof. C. V. Riley, a very full and interest- 
ing history of the Rocky Mountain Locust. The 
report is not of so much value because it tells how 
to avoid the visitations of the insect, or how to 
destroy it when it comes, as these are impossibili- 
ties, but it gives all that is known of:its habits and 
its occurrence in former years, suggestions as to 
remedies, and descriptions of its natural enemies, 
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Fig. 2.—LOCUSTS DEPOSITING THEIR EGGS, 


all illustrated with engravings and maps of the 
devastated regions, An unknown enemy is more 
to be feared than one with whose strength and 
whose weapons and tactics we are familiar, and the 
assurance which this report gives to the people of 
Missouri, that should another invasion take -place, 
it will not, reasoning from the past, extend easterly - 
beyond a certain line, and the further assurance 
that there is no probability that the insect can per- 
manently establish itself in the state, is worth more 
to the people of the commonwealth; than the 
expense of maintaining a score of entomologists, and 
it is hardly likely that we shall hear any more of 
abolishing the office filled with such eminent ability 
by Mr. Riley. The great invasion of last year, is 
regarded as being in part by insects hatched in their 
proper home in the mountain valleys of Colorado, 
and the neighboring territories, and in part by those 
hatched further east, the progeny of a less extend- 
ed invasion in 1873. The injury caused this year by 
locusts, so far as we have seen, is reported as due 
to those hatched from the eggs deposited last year. 
We have not space to give even a full synopsis of 
Mr. Riley’s report, but we present a few points of 
present interest. The eggs are preferably laid in 































































































_ yielded 21 ounces of butter. The value of her pro- 
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high, dry, sandy places, in tolerably compact soil, 
ahd we here reproduce, in figure 2, Mr. Riley’s 
illustration of the operation of depositing them. 
The tail end of the female insect a, a, is furnish- 
ed with two pairs of horny valves, with which, 
from their peculiar structure, she is able to 
drill a hole in a few minutes, deep enough to 
bury the whole abdomen, the tip of which reaches 
an inch or more below the surface. When the 
hole is finished, she deposits the eggs, which are 
ehveloped-in a glutinous fluid, which holds them 
together in a long cylindrical pod, 6, which is cov- 
ered with adhering particles of earth. There are 
from 30 to 100 eggs laid side by side in the mass, 
€ach, ¢, about 0.15-to 0.20 inches long, pale yellow, 
and slightly curved. The engraving shows the 
female ovipositing in three different positions ; d, a 
complete egg-pod, e, one being placed, and f shows 
where one is finished and covered up. The eggs 
remain in the earth until spring, when the young 
hatch and appear on the surface. Figure 1 shows 
the young in various stages, a, a, are newly hatched 
larve, 6, the full grown larve, c, the pupa, which 
in these insects is active, and from which it changes 
to the perfect insect, with fully developed wings, 
the whole from the hatching to the perfect state 
requiring about two months. The belief that those 
hatched away from their native country will not 
progress still farther eastward, is founded upon 
their previous history, and the idea that the insects 
so produced are not healthy, and do not breed. 
Several pages of the report are devoted to the nat- 
ural enemies of the Locust, among which, besides 
the birds, are numerous insects: a mite attacks its 
eggs; another mite attaches itself to the ifisect ; 
a Tachina-fly deposits its egg within the body of 
the locust, the resulting maggot from which de- 
_stroys its host; the common Flesh-fly destroys a 
share of the feeble ones. Before such myriads of 
locusts, when they descend upon a neighborhood, 
man is powerless; the advent is so sudden, and the 
mischief is done with such rapidity, that nothing 
will prevail against them ; but several remedies, or 
vather preventives are proposed, for use against 
those hatched from the eggs left by the horde. 
Deep plowing in the fall will turn the eggs under 
80 far that but few will hatch. Where irrigation is 
practicable, flooding the ground for a few days will 
destroy the vitality of the eggs. To destroy the 
young, wingless locusts, the use of the roller is ad- 
vised ; they may be driven into windrows of straw, 
which is then set fire to, and the ifisects thus de- 
stroyed ; as the insects, when young, cannot fly, 
they may be driven by beating with brush, and 
when the advance guerd is started in the desired di- 
rection, the rest follow; in this manner they are 
driven into ditches, caught in sacks and killed ; they 
may be killed with a broad wooden shovel, attach- 
ed to the handle at a proper angle. The young lo- 
custs do not like a loose surface, and keeping the 
soil loose by cultivation will do much to keep them 
away from the crops. The winged insects avoid 
smoke, and special trees and small tracts have been 
saved by keeping up a continuous smudge. Mr. 
Riley makes one suggestion which he will find few 
to adopt. The locusts eat up the food of the peo- 
ple, then let the people eat the locusts—he does not 
put it in that language, but he does suggest that in 
a time of scarcity and famine, locusts might be 


‘used as food. It is well known that a cake made 


of pounded locusts, or “ grasshopper gingerbread,’’ 
as one traveler calls it, is a favorite food with the 
Digger Indians, and whites might do much worse 
than try it. Mr. Riley’s Report is exceedingly credit- 
able to himself and the state, and we hope pro- 
vision has been made that so valuable a document 
may be procured by all who desire to possess it, 
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SHORT-HORNS FOR THE Dartry.—The very com- 
mon idea that Short-horn cows are useless for the 
dairy isa wrongone. The breeding of Short-horns 
for beef has, toa great extent, caused their value 
for the dairy to be lost sight of. Originally these 


_ were the best dairy cows, and the first Duchess 


gave during the summer, while on pasture only, 14 
quarts of milk at each milking, and each milking 








duce was then two guineas, or $10.50a week. Chas. 
Collings’ cows were heavy milkers, one gave 264 
quarts at a milking; another cow gave 193 quarts 
at one milking, and a cow by the “ Masterman 


| 


bull” gave 36 quarts of milk a day. Mr. Wastell, | 


one of the original Short-horn breeders, had a cow 
that gave 36 quarts of milk a day, and 24 Ibs. of 
butter a week. These cases were all reported by 
the well known Mr. Bates, the breeder of the Duch- 
esses. One of the heaviest milkers now living, is a 
cross-bred Short-horn and Ayrshire cow, which has 
given 100 Ibs. of milk per day. It is an injustice to 
this valuable breed that their milking properties 
should be lost sight of in the endeavor to produce 


a symmetrical carcass, which may add a little to | 
| the “ American Entomologist " of 1869, (since then 
| Suspended to the regret of all naturalists,) shows 


their value as beef-producers only. 
+O 


The Buffalo Gnat. 


—o—-_ 


The papers have contained accounts of serious | 


losses of mules and horses in some of the western 
states‘from the attacks of the Buffalo Gnat. Some 
of these stories have probably been exaggerated, 
but the injury has no doubt been considerable, and 
sufficient to cause alarm 
among owners of animals, 
and to awaken a desire to 
know something of the 
insect and its ways. Those 
who have visited densely 
wooded regions on sur- 
veys and explorations, 
or have gone to the 
Adirondacs, the  back- 
woods of Maine, or any other wilderness countries, 
for hunting or fishing, have no doubt made the ac- 





Fig. 1.—G@NatT. 


which comes in clouds, and each individual as per- 
nicious as a dozen mosquitos in one. The little 
fellow draws blood every time it strikes, and it, or 
some other one, strikes so often, that the writer 
has actually had the blood trickle down his face 
from their numerous wounds. This is Simulum 
molestum, of which fig. 1 is a much magnified 
representation, and it has been stated that the Buf- 





Fig. 2.—LARVA AND PUPA OF SIMULUM. 


falo Gnat is the same insect ; but our correspon- 
dent, Mr. C. V. Riley, State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, informs us that there are several closely re- 
lated species, which are popularly called Buffalo 
Gnat, and that the insect so called in Missouri and 
Texas, is a species of Simulum as yet undescribed, 
but the points in which it differs from the common 
Black-fly are such as would be noticed by an en- 
tomologist only, and so far as their habits and 
changes are concerned, they may be regarded as. 
essentially the same. It has been suggested that 
the Buffalo Gnat is the same as the “ Tsetze,’’ the 
fly which is so destructive to cattle in Africa, but 
that belongs to a quite different genus. In Hun- 
gary a similar fly is known as the ‘‘ Gnat of Colum- 
batz,’’ as it has been especially troublesome near a 
castle of that name ; the animals are attacked by 





them in such nwmbers, penetrating every orifice of 


the body, and even entering the hings, that they 
are generally killed by the severity of the inflam. 
mation thus caused. The European fly is especial- 
ly abundant in some particular years, and appa- 


| rently the one in this country comes in great num- 


bers only periodically. As to preventing their at- 
tacks, it is probable nothing can be done, other 
than to shut up the animals where the insects can 
not reach them; while we have scen no detailed 
accounts of the matter, we suppose that the insect 
is not noticed until the mischief is done. These in- 
sects pass their larval state in the water, and are 
then as unlike.the perfect insect, as can be imag- 
ined. The accompanying engraving, (fig. 2,) from 


the insect in its early life. The larva, a, is about a 
third of an inch (0.35) long, and the other figures are 
enlarged in proportion ; at its upper end, near the 
mouth, it has two singular fan-shaped appendages, 
which, it is supposed, are of service in procuring 
food. Figures }, c, and d, give the back, front, and 
side view of the pupa. The larva (a) is often found 
in an upright position, attached to stones and other 
objects by its lower end ; it is capable of swimming 
by means of a jerking motion, and of walking by 
doubling itself up and straightening again. When 
ready to undergo its changes, the larva spins a 
silky thread, and forms a pouch attached toa leaf 
or stone, in which it hangs as atc, until ready to 
emerge as the perfect insect. The larva is able to 
spin a thread during its active state, and uses it to 
attach itself to plants and other objects in: the wa 


| ter; on this account it has been charged by somo 


| 


fish culturists as being destructive to young trout, 
and it has been called the ‘‘Death-web”’ of the 


quaintance of the “black fly,” a very small insect, | ‘Out; on the other hand ft is claimed that the 


larva can be of no possible injury to the fish, but on 
the contrary, furnishes it with valuable food. 
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The Potato Rot. 





The use of a Cryptogamic Professor at the Bussey 


| Institution, (the Agricultural Department of Har- 


vard), begins to appear. No. 15 of its Bulletin is a 
clear, straight-forward, and readable essay on the 
Potato Rot, and the fungus that causes it, to which 
is added some account of the Lettuce Mold. A 
few wood-cuts exhibit the character and appearance 
of these two pests. The article describes their 
mode of development and action, how they extend 
from plant to plant, and the conditions and cireum- 
stances under which they become formidable. The 
little fungus which produces potato-rot, is known 
to botanists under the name of Itronospora infestans ; 
but as only a sexual fruit is known, (though that 
produces two kinds of spores), the true nature and” 
name of fungus is not completely made out, 
because, as Dr. Farlow says, the odspores (i. ¢., the 
spores resulting from sexual propagation), have 
never been discovered. As to this, it may be said 
that if Prof. Farlow had not been out of the coun- 
try at the time, he might have known that these 
long-sought odspores had been discovered in pota- 
toes at Washington, a good while ago, and were 
elaborately described and figured in one of the 
Reports issued by the Agricultural Department of 
the United States. We believe, however, that this 
renowned document did come to hand in the 
botanical laboratory of Strassburg University, 
while Dr. Farlow was a pupil there, and was re- 
ceived with ejaculations of wonder, and outbursts 
of merriment. In the present paper the subject is 
passed over with decorous silence. ; 

As these odspores, or true seed, of the potato 
fungus, have eluded all search in the affected 
plants or tubers, and as we have now gained the 
right to infer that all such fungi, no less than 
higher organized plants, do have some mode of 
sexual propagation; it isa natural conjecture that 
the latter takes place only when the fungus lives 
upon some different plant, in a manner analogous 
to rust in grain, which in one state lives and fructi- 
fies upon the grain, in another upon the Barberry, 
the two kinds of fructification being widely differ- 
ent. It is suspected that clover may be the alter- 
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nate host in the present case, and that the potato- 
rot may be propagated by means of odspores which 
hibernate in this and other foddcr-plants, and which 
reach the potatoes by way of the animal mae. 
At present this is a mere suspicion, one which sug- 
gests investigation. But the recent announcement 
that itis now known to be so, through the discover- 
ies of Professor De Barry, is pronounced to be 
wholly unfounded. It does seem, however, that, 
in England, “there is a tendency for the rot to 
prove particularly bad when potatoes follow clo- 
ver.”’—Sb that it is worth while to follow up the 
clue, both by investigation and observation. In 
order that farmers may do their part of the latter, 
Prof. Farlow propounds to them the following 
questions for this year’s consideration : 

1. What is the nature of the soil on which you 
have planted potatoes this year ? 

2. What crop preceded the potatoes ? 

8..What was the preparation of the land, and 
what manures were. used ? 

4. What variety of potatoes were planted, and 
were the varieties early or Jate ? 

5. What was the date of planting ? 

6. What was the exact date of the appearance of 
the rot ? 

7. What varieties seemed to suffer least from the 
-disease ? 

8. What proportion of the crop was destroyed ? 

9. On first noticing the rot, what was done to 
save the tubers, and with what result ? 

10. Following a clover-crop, how are potatoes 
affected by the rot, particularly badly ornot? After 
potatoes does clover do well? Have you observed 
any fungus upon clover ? 

11. Following a wheat, oat, or rye crop, how are 
potatoes affected by the rot? Where wheat, oats, 
or rye follow potatoes, what is the result ? 

If the potato-plant actually does not produce 
odspores in this country and in Europe, it is much 
more likely to die out or exhaust itself, or to be 
kept down by unfavorable seasons. The odspores 
have greater tenacity of life under various condi- 
tions than the other spores. To show that some 
benefit may come from knowing where the odspores 
of a fungus are produced, the case of the lettuce- 
mold, as investigated by Dr. Farlow, is in point. 
The lettuce-mold is a true Feronospora, P. gangli- 
formis. Its odspores are found to be particularly 
abundant in Groundsel, (Senecio vulgaris), 1 weed 
of common occurrence in lettuce beds. Accord- 
ingly the groundsel should be weeded out with 
great care. 

As to what is to be done about potato-rot, all the 
suggestions that Prof. Farlow offers, in the present 
state of our knowledge, may be shortly given. 

‘*From what we have seen about the cause of 
the rot and the knowledge which we possess of the 
habits of the Peronospora, it is evident that there is 
no such thing as a specific against it. Whatever 

completely destroys the fungus, will also kill the 
potato itself. The object is to prevent as much 
harm as possible from being done to the plants, 
in which the mycelium already exists, and to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease to healthy plants. 
If we could control the amount of moisture in the 
-air about the time when the disease is likely to ap- 
pear, say from the middle of July until the first of 
September, the mycelium would not increase to any 
extent to cause practically any harm. That we, 
unfortunately, cannot do ; and all that remains is to 
drain the land thoroughly, or to plant ina dry soil. 
Since the disease does not appear until about the 
first of August, the early potatoes should be less 
likely to rot than late ones. Exactly what variety 
a farmer should plant, is not a question to be de- 
cided by a botanist; but it should, at any rate, 
be a vigorous grower, and ripen as early as possi- 
ble, size and marketable qualities being equal. 
‘Certain varieties seem to resist the disease better 
than others, but as yet we know of none which may 
not be attacked. The precautions to be taken to 
prevent the extension of the disease, wiil be more 
definitely known when the plant in which the 
Odspores are produced has been discovered.”” We 
ihope that some of the readers of the Agriculturist 
‘will consider the above questions, and at the proper 








time forward their replies to Prof. W. G. Farlow, 
Bussey Institution, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





A Rustic Pot Cover. 


It often happens that one would like to bring a 
plant in flower from the greenhouse, to decorate 
the sitting room or dining room, or even to pro- 
mote a plant from the window to the table. There 
is nothing so well suited for the growth of plants, 
as a common flower-pot, but however clean it may 
be, a pot isan unsightly object, and its rude appear- 
ance much detracts from the beayty of the plant it 
holds. Considerable ingenuity has been expended 
in devising covers of various kinds. Handsome 
porcelain or other vases, within which the pot may 
be placed, can only be provided by the wealthy ; 
paper covers have been offered, but the dampness 
of the pot soon makes them limp and useless; the 
expanding cover, made of narrow strips of colored 
wood, which cross one another like a lattice work, 
answers a tolerable purpose, but still the pot shows 
through the openings more than is desirable. 





“Messrs. Peck & Skilton, of Westfield, Conn., 


whose remarkably tasteful rustic work we have 
before noticed, seem to be on the right: track, and 
make a pot cover which answers admirably for 
some uses. The engraving upon the next page 
gives a representation of the affair. If they will 
follow out the idea, and make covers of much 
lighter material, both in the body and in ornamenta- 
tion, we think that they will meet a want that all 
cultivators of house-plants must have felt. 


Culture of Cape Heaths. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
eee 

In but few cases has there been in this country 
an attempt at growing a collection of those beauti- 
ful plants, the Cape Heaths. In all my experience 
I have only known of three cases, besides the one 
here referred to, where success has attended the 
attempt. But the desire to possess and cultivate 
what is.jovel and rare in greenhouse and hot-house 
plants is increasing. The visits of our people to 
Europe are now quite frequent, and a desire to do 
what is done abroad results not only in the impor- 
tation of novelties, but often in importing the skill- 
ed labor necessary to cultivate them. We have 
already many fine collections of rare Orchids, and 
other plants of the tropics, which are rather more 
easy of culture in our climate than in that of Britain, 
but the high temperature and dry air of our July 
and August have to be fought against if we would 
make Heath culture in our latitude a success. That 
this can be done, and has been done, a visit several 
weeks ago to the country seat of Mrs. John J. 
Mitchell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., most satisfactorily 
proved. The greenhouse and hot-houses form a 
curvilinear building of about 100 feet in length, 
with an octagon glass structure at each end of some 
60 feet in diameter ; in one of these octagon green- 
houses is a collection of about 80 distinct species 
and varieties of Cape Heaths, and some 20 of 
Epacris. The gardener in charge is Mr. Wm. 
Monroe, who for seventeen years was foreman to 
Methren & Sons, nurserymen, of Edinburgh; and 
brings to the work his experience in a section noted 
for successful Heath culture. Mr. Monroe regards 
the culture of the Heath as simpler here than in 
Europe, except in our hot summer months, when 
every means must be used to lower the temperature 
and at the same time increase the moisture of the 
atmosphere in dry days. To do this, the green- 
house must be so constructed that a current of 
air can be admitted at the lowest point of the front 
walls; that is, if the upright or front walls are 4 
feet in hight, one foot of the wall close to the 
ground must be open for ventilation, and at the 
highest point of the roof of the greenhouse a width 
of at least two feet should be made movable, to 
allow the-escape of heated air. Besides this, to 
still further lower the temperature, a muslin shad- 
ing is placed outside, to prevent the sun’s rays 
passing through the glass. I emphasise ‘‘ outside,” 
for every now and then we see shading placed upon 





' the Heath and Epacris is peat and 





- the inside, which is nearly useless, if it is desired to 
lower the temperature of the house. In addition 
to shading, the paths are splashed with water, — 
which both gives the necessary moist condition of 
the atmosphere, and lowers the temperature. We 
find that by judicious ventilation, shading, and wet- 
ting the floor of a greenhouse in the hot days of 
summer, we can reduce the temperature 10 degrees 
below that of the outside atmosphere in the shade. 
By these means, Mr. Monroe gets his Heath house 
tempered down, so that his plants are brought 
through the firey ordeal of our dog-days unscathed. 
As soon as the cool September days begin, there is 
no further trouble; the Heath is then of as easy 
culture as an Azalea or a Camellia, and requires a 
treatment almost identical with them, so far as 
temperature is concerned. The soil mecéssary for 

silver sand, or 
finely- pulverized leaf-mold with sand might do 
where peat cannot be procured, but a soilof that 
soft character is indispensable, as the rootsof these 
plants are as fine as hairs, and must have a soft 
medium to grow in. The specimens grown by Mr. 

Monroe were, some of them, 18 inches in diameter, 
and in the most vigorous health, and these too of 
kinds considered difficult to manage even in Eng- 
land. For example, here were fine specimens of 
Erica retorta major, EB. Hartnelli, 2. Maskiana, E£. 
eximia, 2, Masoni, and other rare species of which Z. 
tricolor is the type, which to grow well is in Scot- 
land or England considered to be @ triumph of hor- 
ticultural skill, and until now we believe has never 
before been so well done here. 

Of the softer and easier-growing kinds, such as 
E. ventricosa, B. hyemalis, 2. Wilmorei, etc., they 
were here by the hundred, “growing like weeds.” 
At the time of my visit many of the varieties were 
in bloom, and were well worthy of the extra culture 
required, not only from their great beauty, but 
from their rarity and novelty—qualities that may 
be looked for in vain in the collections of plants 
throughout the country. Is it not this rarity tha 
gives the charm? No matter how well the chrom 
imitates the painting, or the plaster cast resembles 
the sculptured marble, the ease with which they 
may be produced makes them cheap, and cheap- 
ness makes them common, and the charm of rarity 
is gone. It is said that the Duke of Devonshire 
once became the possessor of a plant of great value, 
and on discovering that a duplicate of it existed, 
he purchased it ata great price and destroyed it, 
in order to have the pleasure of saying* that he 
owned the only plant of its kind in England: Much 
as some may be disposed to deprecate the selfish 
exclusiveness that prompts such an act, it would be 
useless to deny that the same feeling, though in a 
less marked degree, prompts many others besides 
the Duke, and yet the results tend to elevating the 
taste for the higher achievements of horticulture, 
Mr. Monroe intends to show a collection of Heatha 
at the Centennial Exhibition, and he may do this 
with the assurance that no other collection of 
flora’s treasures there will surpass it in interest. 


Slitting down the Bark of Fruit Trees in 
Early Summer, 
———>- —- 

The writer remembers his father’s doing this 
when he was a boy. Sachs, in his Text Book, 
speaks of this as having been long ago advantage- 
ously employed in horticulture. Is the custom 
still kept up by orchardists ?—It is well known to 
those familiar with the microscopical structure of 
wood, that the outer part of each year’s layer, that 
is, the portion formed later in the season, consists 
of smaller wood-cells, and all flattened parailel 
with the bark. Now Sachs, (who ‘Jikes to explain 
things mechanically), conjectures that this must be 
owing to the pressure of the bark on the cambium 
or forming wood, which would increase as the 
growth of the season goes on. And in his last 
edition he states that DeVries has proved that it is 
so by experiment. So that this old practice ought 
to be useful, by enabling the trunk of a growing 
fruit-tree to produce a greater amount of vigorous 
wood than it otherwise would do; and no harm is 
done when the slit heals promptly. a. G. 
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Mechanical Powers for the Farm or 
Workshop. 





It is an accepted principle in the use of 
powers that one should never employ a man 
when he can use a horse, and never use a horse 
when the work can be done by either wind, 
water, or steam. For farm or rural labor the 
three powers last named may be very exten- 





PECK & SKILTON’S POT-COVER.—(Sce preceding page.) 


only applicable for stationary purposes. They 
_ are employed through the medium of machines, 
cheap in their construction and their use, and 
in many places can be made available where 
steam might be objectionable. But steam may 
be applied everywhere, and in many cases may 


- with advantage displace the cheaper powers of 


wind and water. It is a portable power, and 
in this lies its. greatest usefulness to the farmer. 
With a steam-engine he can pump water and 
force it to any part of the farm for irrigation 
or for his stock ; he can thrash at the barn or 
in the field, or at his neighbor’s fields and barn ; 


— 


w fuel or lumber at home or in the 
he can press hay, and gin, or pack cot- 
d his own or his neighbor's feed, and 





| double purpose that it be 
| out of the way when storing 





: ‘ a which there are 
FRICK & CO’S PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE. 











stubble and shocks of grain, is often very 
desirable, and this Eclipse steam engine here 
described is intended for these very purposes. | the vines every day, and kill all found. 


do whatever work may be desired at home or 
away from it, and thus make it profitable for 
himself and convenient. for his neighbors. The 
saving of time in doing his own work will 
make it possible for him to spare time to do 
work for others who may 
wish to hire his engine, and 
thus the benefits of steam- 
power be very largely ex- 
tended. We have hereto- 
fore described various styles 
of mechanical powers, wind- 
mills, water: wheels, and 
steam-engines; and now il- 
lustrate a portable farm en- 
gine made by Frick & Co., 
of Waynesboro, Franklin 
Co., Pa., which has an ex- 
cellent reputation. It is 
known as the Eclipse Porta- 
ble Agricultural Steam En- 
gine, and is specially manu- 
factured for farm use. Itis 
mounted on a suitable truck 
furnished with springs, 
where the boiler rests upon 
the axle, so that it may be 
moved over rough roads 
with safety. It is simple, 
safe, light, and effective, 
either as a stationary or 
portable engine. The smoke- 
stack is hinged, for the 





the engine under shelter, 
and to avoid the shaking 
of the long perpendicular 
cylinder during transporta- 
tion. It has also a spark- 
arrester, so that even straw 
when placed on the top of 
it will not ignite. The 
same safety exists below at 
the ash-pan, which is pro- 
vided with a close-fitting 
door, which can be closed if 
found advisable. [i received the first prize 
medal over all other competitors at the Cin- 
cinnati Industri- 
al Exposition of 
1874, which is a 
valuable recom- 
mendation. In 
choosing an en- 
gine for any pur- | 
pose, the special 








points to be con- 
sidered are sim- 
plicity, safety, 
strength, and du- 
rability, but when 
an engine is cho- 
sen for farm use, 
safety from fire 
by sparks or 
ashes is one of the 
most important 
considerations. 
To be able to use 
an engine near | 
the barn or a 
straw stack, or | 
in a field in | 







dry, inflammable 





| be to egg-plants. 


The Florida Torreya. 


In May last we gave an engraving of the 
California Torreya, or California nutmeg. As 
a supplement to Prof. Gray’s admirable ac- 


THE FLORIDA TORREYA—LEAVES, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT. 


count of his visit to the Florida Torreya, 
(which we may regard as the original, it 
being the one first discovered, and upon which 
the genus was established), we give here an 
engraving prepared for that excellent work, 
Hoopes’ “ Book of Evergreens.” It isa mat- 


_ter of regret that there is nowhere an en- 


graving or other picture representing the 
whole tree; this illustration shows the foliage, 
a separate leaf of the full size being given 
at a, the fruit somewhat under natural size, 
é, the female flower enlarged, d, an enlarged 
male ament, 0, and an enlarged anther, ¢. 
We hope, now attention is called to this in- 
teresting and beautiful tree, that some of our 
nurserymen may find it to their interest to pro- 
cure a stock of it, as there are many who 
would gladly possess it for the name it com- 
memorates, and at the same time ornament 
their grounds with one of the most beautiful, 
as well as rarest of evergreens. 








——> + @ > aa 


THE CoLorapo Potato “Bue,” which ap- 


| peared on the Atlantic Coast in small numbers 


last year, is now in full force. In some locali- 
ties it is very destructive to tomatoes, as it will 
Careful hand-picking and 
destroying the eggs will, if done in time, keep 
them under. Asa last resort, use Paris green 
as directed last month on page 226. Examine 
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The Beech in Flower. 


—_—<—- 





The writers upon landscape gardening, in 
describing the Beech, speak of the grace of the 
young and the grandeur of the old trees; they 
discuss its spray, its buds, its leaves, bark, and 
nuts, and even have something to say of its 
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THE BEECH IN FLOWER. 


withered and dead leaves—but nothing of its 
flowers. Indeed, the idea of something bril- 
liant and showy is so thoroughly associated 
with flowers, that many very intelligent per- 
sons seem surprised when we speak of the 
flowers of our common forest trees. In thick- 
ly wooded countries the indifference to frees in 


any other sense than that of timber and wood, | 
| an inch or two long; an examination of these 


is quite surprising. Every one, man and boy, 


can name the trees with the greatest accuracy 
by a glance at the bark, whether on the trunk | 


or branches, nor are they less ready at recog- 


nizing them from the split surface; but show | 
them a leaf, or a detached leafy twig, and they | 
are quite at loss, and when it comes to the | 


flowers, except in the case of the Tulip-tree, 
Locust, and other showy trees, they do not seem 
to have thought of their existence. There is, 
of course, a good reason for this; trees are 
felled in winter, when it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish them by peculiarities that remain at 


that season, and it is really a matter of import, 


ance to know the differences shown by the 
bark. As to the beech, it is not our object to 
speak of the exceeding beauty and striking 
characters it presents at all ages, and at all 
times, but to call attention to it when in flower. 
Other trees are much more showy when in 
bloom, but for a peculiar beauty, a freshness, 
and spring-like air, the beech is unequalled. 








| velop into the four divisions of the bur. 








An engraving, which can only show form, fails 
to convcy the effect where so much depends 
upon color, but we give one to show what the 
flowers are like. The long pointed buds of the 
beech are so much unlike those of other trees, 
as to attract the attention of all who care 
enough for trees to notice them. These buds 
open late in spring, and liberate the young 


shoot, which bears the leaves and flowers; the 
tender and partly expanded leaves are plaited 
in a most exquisite manner, and their green is 
such as is only seen by the painter in his dream, 
for it never comes from his brush. From the 
axils of the lower leaves of the shoot hang the 
staminate flowers, in roundish silky tassels, 
each hung by a delicate thread-like silky stalk, 
o 
tassels shows them to be clusters of small, hairy, 
greenish bells, within which are numerous 
stamens. The pistillate or female flowers are 
much less conspicuous, and might escape the 
notice of a careless observer; these are found 
in the axils of the upper leaves of the shoot, 
usually two together upon the end of a short 
stalk; they do not look much like the prickly 
bur which, in autumn, encloses the beech nut; 
yet four scales will be found, which will de- 
The 
expanding leaves and the silky tassels are not 
all that make the beech so beautiful in flower ; 
at the base of each young shoot are the long 
wavy bud scales, of the richest brown, so thin 
and delicate that they look like small streamers 
hung out as decorations, and not at all like the 
useful blankets of bud scales which have kept 
all the preparations for this flowering time 
warmly enwrapped all winter. True, the flow- 
ering time of the beech is soon over, but he 





LARGE-FLOWERED BELLWORT. 








must be indifferent to beautiful things in nature 


who does not admire it while it lasts. 





The Large-Flowered Bellwort, 


——_e—— 


Among a pretty large collection of native 
plants which we have brought into the garden, 





there is none that have seemed to enjoy the 
change more than the Large-flowered Bellwort. 
The botanical name of the plant is Uvularia 
grandiflora; the genus being named by Lin- 
neeus, whose lively fancy sometimes saw resem- 
blances which would not occur to others, from 
uvula, the appendage which hangs in the 
mouth from the edge of the palate.. The speci- 
fic name indicates that it is large-flowered, and 
the flowers are much larger than in other 
species, of which there are four in the Atlantic 
States, two of them quite common in ‘the 
woods in spring, the one in question being 
more frequent in the northernmost states than 
elsewhere. The engraving shows the upper 
part of two plants of the natural size; the 
stems, from one to two feet high, are clothed 
with leaves of a very tender green, and the 
gracefully drooping flower is an inch and a 
half long, of a very pale yellow. The plant 
belongs to the Lily Family, and the flower is 
like a small bell-shaped lily. It can hardly be 
regarded as a shewy plant, but there is that 
delicacy and grace about it, which seems to be 
peculiar to the early flowers of spring. If 
those fond of flowers, and have not the means 
to gratify their tastes by purchasing the florist’s 
rarities, would turn their attention to the na- 
tive plants which are to be found in the woods, 
swamps, and fields, they would be surprised to 
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find what an interesting and very showy collec- 
tion may be brought together at the cost of 
only a little trouble. Were we obliged to give 
up one or the other from our garden, the 
natives or the exotics, we should part with the 
exotics, and hold on to the wildlings. 
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New Tops on Old Pear Trees. 


—_——~>—- 


That the pear is a long-lived tree, the famous 
Endicott and Stuyvesant pear trees, going back two 
hundred years and more, attest. Yet we frequent- 
ly find trees that look old at fifty years and less, 
with. dead limbs, mossy trunks, and fruitless 
boughs, These old trees are often seedlings or of 
poor Varieties, that have offered no particular in- 
ducement to their owners tocare forthem. A crop 
of astringent or sour pears is not much missed when 
it fails. These old trees sometimes occupy lawns 
or fields near the house, and will repay abundantly 
the little care that is needed to give them a new 
start, and to graft them with standard varieties. 
Some twenty years ago we took up one of these 
stunted old trees at-a distance from the house, and 
removed it, with a bloek of frozen earth, upon a 
stone-boat toa rich border prepared for it in the 
fruit yard. It made a growth of a foot of wood the 
first season. It was then grafted with an improved 
variety; the grafts took kindly, began to. bear 
the third year, and have yielded good crops of de- 
licious fruit ever since. Five years ago we grafted 
an old tree in the garden, which bore only indiffer- 
ent yrs! about second-rate for cooking, 
with the 
pears the-seeond season from the grafts, and have 
had them in increasing quantity every year since. 
Last year it yielded over three bushels of splendid 
fruit, worth at least twenty dollars. The secret of 
success with these old trees is to stir the soil all 
around them as far as the roots extend, to manure 
liberally, to cut out all the dead wood, and about 
the second season, when the tree has got a good 
start, to commence grafting. We take three sea- 
sons to put on a new top, beginning with the high- 
est limbs and working down. In renewing the 
vigor of the tree, almost any kind of manure or 
eompost is available. Wood-ashes is one of the 
best fertilizers. Old bones, well buried, will pay a 
large interest on their cost. The contents of the 
privy vault and the cesspool, composted, are ex- 


ceedingly valuable in renovating these old trees. — 


In stirring the soil, care should be taken not to 
break the roots with the plow. We attach about 
equal importance to the stirring of the soil, and to 
the fertilizing, in the process of renovation. 
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A Pilgrimage to Torreya. 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
ee 
Dear Eprtor.—Ordered to go south until I should 
meet the tardy spring and summer, I was expected to 
follow the beaten track to East Florida. But I wished 
rather to avoid the crowd of invalids and pleasure- 
travelers, and turned my attention in preference 
to Western Florida, determined that, if possible, I 
would make a pious pilgrimage to the secluded 
native haunts of that rarest of trees, the Zorreya 


All that I knew, or could at the moment learn, 
was, that this peculiar evergreen Yew-like tree— 
prized by arboriculturists for its elegance, and dear 
to us botanists for the name it bears and commem- 
orates—grew on the banks of the Apalachicola 
river, somewhere near the confluence of the Flint 
and Chattahoochee, which by their union form it. 
It was there discovered, nearly forty years ago, by 
Mr. Henry B. Croom, and had since been seen, at 
two or three oe by his surviving associate, 
' Dr. Chapman, of- Apalachicola, author of the 
Bouthern Flora. Mr. Croom, upon ascertaining 
that he was the fortunate discoverer of an entirely 
of coniferous trees, desired that it should 
- ear Dr. Torrey’s name; and the genus. Torreya 


of Autumn. We begun to get 


Scotch botanist, Arnott. It is of the Yew ia, 
in foliage and in male flowers much resembling the 
Yew itself, but more graceful than the European 
Yew-tree, wholly destitute of the berry-like cup 
which characterizes the latter genus, and with the 


olive, which it resembles in shape and appearance. 
One young tree, brought or sent by Mr. Croom 
himself, has been kept alive at New York—showing 
its aptitude for a colder climate than that of which 
it is a native—and has been more or less multi- 
plied by cuttings.* Sprigs from this tree or its 
progeny, were appropriately borne by the members 
of the Torrey Botanical Club, at its Founder’s 
funeral, two years ago, and laid upon his coffin. 
But very few botanists have ever scen the tree 
growing wild, and in its full development. I was 
desirous to be one of the number. 

Among the broad, black lines with which the 
railway map is chequered, I found one which ter- 
minates at Chattahoochee. This was the objective 
point, and the way to it seemed plain enough, 
though long. Pilgrimages to famous shrines by 
railway, in the Old World, are now-a-days systema- 
tized and made easy. The untried one which I 
undertook, appeared to offer no privation nor 
difficulty, except the uncertainty whether I should 
be fortunate enough to find the grove which I 
sought. And, indeed, there was little privation to 
speak of. It was, however, rather trying to us, (i. 
e., to myself and my companion in travel and life), 
when, after leaving Savannah on an early April 
morning, with the assured understanding that we 
should reach Chattahoochee late that evening, we 
learned that we were to be left for 20 hours at a 
small hamlet on the borders of East Florida, named 
Live Oak—a manifest lucus a non lucendo, as there 
were no Live-Oak trees in the neighborhood, but a 


some good botanizing to console us, and, thanks to 
the railroad conductor for directing us aright, un- 


night. Then, the next day, resuming our journey 
after a twelve o’clock dinner, which we were to 
mend with a supper at Tallahassee, we were at 
length informed that we were to be supperless ; 
that the stations, both of Tallahassee and Quincy, 








were out of town and out of reach of all edibles ; 
that Chattahoochee station, to be reached after ten 
o’clock, was only a freight house on the wild and 
wooded bank of the river, built upon piles in the 
swamp, reached at ordinary times over a mile of 
trestles, and now so overflowed that it probably 
could not be reached at all, certainly not that 
night ; that the train would stop for the night two 
or three miles back in the woods, where the agent 
had taken up his abode in a box-car; that the town 
of Chattahoochee, a mile away, large as it appeared 
on the map, consisted mainly of a state-prison and 
a couple of grocery shops—ncither of which were 
quite proper for passing a night in, even if we 
could reach them; in fine, that our only course 
would be to sleep in the car (which made no pro- 
vision for it), and crave from the agent of the road 
a share of his breakfast. 

The kind and intelligent fellow travelers as far 
as Tallahassee and Quincy, who gave us this dis- 
heartening information, finding that we were not 
disposed to stop short of our object, remarked that 
they had set us down as eminently philosophical 
people, since we had passed a night at Live 
Oak and still possessed our souls in patience, (a 
view which a couple who had stopped at the hotel 
their good wishes, but evidently faint hopes. The 
next day, would eventually relieve us; and so we 
resolyed to make the best of it. The worthy 





* The Ayriculturist for May, states that the tree spoken 
of, or its seed, ‘was brought from Florida by the late 
distinguished Major Lz Conte.’’ I am confident that 
this is a mistake, and that Le Conte knew nothing of this 
tree in its native station. If my recollection is correct, 
at least two seedling trees were placed in Dr. Torrey’s 
hands by Mr. Croom, one of which was consigned to A. 
J. Downing, of Newburgh, the ultimate fate of which 
is unknown to me, the other to Mr. Hogg, senior, which, 





as the Agriculturist states, is now in Central Park. 


naked seed itself fleshy-coated, and larger than an 








| young pouitieter, w veo was to sleep in the car also, 


kindly proffered a share of his supper; but we 
fortunately had a bottle of cold tea, same crusts 
of bread ten days old, and wafer-biscuits, upon 
which we scantily supped, and then, folding 
around us such drapery and wraps as we had, lay 
down to sleep upon the couches which the condue- 
tor ingeniously arranged for us, by some skillful 
adjustment of the car-seats. In the morning, after 
due ablutions made at the tank of the locomotive, 
we were hospitably welcomed by the agent, Gen, 
Dickison, and his son, to a much needed share of 
their breakfast in the stationary box-car, which 
served both as bed-room, parlor, and dining-room. 

To our great delight we found that Gen, Dickison 
knew the tree which I was in search of; and it was 
arranged that his son should conduct me to the 
locality, not far distant. So striking an evergreen 
tree could not fail of notice. The people of the 
district knew it by the name of Stinking Cedar or 
Savine—the unsavory adjective referring to a 
peculiar unpleasant smell which the wounded bark 
exhales. The timber is valued for fence-posts and 
the like, and is said to be as durable as Red Cedar. 
I may add that, in consequence of the stir we made 
about it, the people are learning to call it Zorreya. 
They are proud of having a tree which, as they 
have rightly been told, grows no where else in the 
world. 

My desire for a sight of it was soon gratificd. 


| Making our way into the woods north of the rail- 


prevalent growth of Long-leaved Pines. There was | 


pretending, but truly comfortable quarters for the | 





there practically confirmed), and so left us with | 


road track, along the ridges covered with a mixed 
growth of pines and deciduous trees, I soon dis- 
cerned a thrifty young TZorreya, and afterwards 
several of larger size, some of them with male 
flowers just developed. 

As we approached the first one, I told my com- 
panion that I expected to find, under its shade, a 
peculiar low herb, which I described, but had 
never yet seen growing wild. And there, indeed, 
it was—greatly to the wonderment of my compan- 
ion—the botanically curious little Croomia pauci- 
Jlora, just as it was found by Mr. Croom, when he 


also discovered the tree, nearly forty years ago, - 


probably at a station several miles further south. 
I was a pupil and assistant of the lamented Torrey 
when Mr. Croom brought to him specimens, both 
of the tree and of the herb, both new genera. The 
former, as I have stated, was named for Dr. Torrey 
by his correspondent, Arnott. The latter was dedi- 
cated to its discoverer, by Dr. Torrey. I well 
remember Mr. Croom’s remark upon the occasion, 
that, if his name was deemed worthy of botanical 
honors, it was gratifying to him, and becoming to 
the circumstances, that it should be borne by the 
unpretending herb which delighted to shelter it- 
self under the noble Zorreya. BM is not, as Mr. 
Croom then supposed, exclusively so found ; for it 
grows also in the central and upper portions of 
Alabama and Georgia, where Zorreya is’ unknown, 
but where I fancy it may once have flourished. I 
can not here detail the reasons for this supposition. 

There is a second Zorreya in Japan, founded on 
Thunberg’s Taxus nucifera, of which I saw original 
specimens at the British Museum, in the winter of 
1838-9, and then identified the genus. There is 
likewise ‘in Japan a second Croomia, very probably 
in company with the Zorreya. A third Torreya 
inhabits California, but it has no associate Croomia, 

I have formerly treated of the peculiar distribu- 
tion of these genera and species between the 
United States and Japan, have collocated a large 
number of equally striking similar instances, and 
have offered certain speculations in explanation of 


| them. The views maintained have been more and 


weekly steamboat, which was to call at the landing 


more confirmed, and are now adopted by the lead- 


| ing philosophical botanists. 





ily rewarded to satiate my interest. 


The few hours devoted to this first search for 
Torreya, pleasant as they were, yet were too scant- 
I saw no tree 
with trunk over six inches in diameter, and found 
no female blossoms. It was necessary to hasten 
back to the railway car, to await the expected sum- 
mons tothe steamboat. I bore with me, besides 
my botanical specimens, a stick of Zorreya, suitable 
for a staff, which I propose to make over to the 
President of the Torrey Botanical Club, for the of- 
ficial baton. Before long the whistle of the steam- 
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boat announced its approach to the landing, and 
offered us a prospect of a much needed dinner; 
the water had fallen sufficiently to allow us to be 
conveyed to the wharf upon a hand-car, and 80 we 
embarked for Apalachicola via Bainbridge. That 
is, we went up the Flint River about 40 miles and 
thence back, in the night, past the place of em- 
barkation. 

I will not here give any account of a delightful 10 
days’ episode, beginning with the voyage down the 
brimming river, bordered With almost unbroken 
green of every tint, from the dark background 
of Long-leaved Pines to the tender new ver- 
dure of the Liquidambar and other deciduous 
trees in their freshest development, interspersed 
with the deep and lustrous hue of the Magnolia 
grandiflora, and, when the banks were low, domi- 
nated by weird naked trunks of Southern Cy- 
press (Zaxodium), their branches hung with long 
tufts and streamers of the gray and sombre Soutb- 
ern Moss (Tillandsia) below, while above they were 
just putting forth their delicate foliage. Along the 
lower part of the river, occasional Palmettoes gave 
a still more tropical aspect. Then followed a week 
and more at dead and dilapidated, but still charm- 
ing Apalachicola, where the Post Office opens on 
Monday evenings, when the steamboat arrives, and 
closes for a week the next morning, when she de- 
parts,—where the climate, thanks to the embracing 
Gulf, is as delicious in summer as it is bland in 
winter ; where game, the best-of fish, and the most 
luscious oysters are to be had almost for nothing, 
and blackberries come early in April when the 
oranges are gone ; and where, far from the crowd 
and bustle of the world, with Bill Fuller for ca- 
terer, and his wife Adeline for cook, the choicest 
fare is to be enjoyed at the cheapest rate. Then 
there was the pleasure of renewing our acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Chapman, and botanizing with him 
over some of the ground which he has explored so 
long and so well, of gathering, under his guidance, 
the stately Sarracenia Drummondii in its native 
habitat, and, not least, acquiring from him fuller 
information respecting the localities where Tor- 
reya grows, , 

The return voyage up the river was not less en- 
joyable than the descent. It was so timed that the 
bold bluff of Aspalaga, where the tree was first 
found, was reacned after sunrise. But it was sad 
to see that the Torreya trees, which overhung the 
river here in former days, had been cut away, per- 
haps for steamboat fuel. SolI did not land; but 
leaving the boat a few miles above, at the upper 
Chattahoochee landing, while it made the run to 
Bainbridge and back, I had a long day to devote to 
Torreya. Following Dr. Chapman’s directions, I 
repaired to the wooded hluff to the north of the 
road, where I soon found abundance of the trees, 
of various ages, interspersed among-other growth. 
The largest tree I saw grew near the bottom of a 
deep ravine ; its trunk just above the base measured 
almost four feet in circumference, and was ‘propor- 
tionately tall. But it was dominated by the noblest 
Magnolia grandiflora I ever set eyes on, with trunk 
seven and a half feet in girth. 

After long search one tree was found with female 
flowers, or rather with forming fruit, from which a 
few specimens were gathered. Seedlings and young 
trees are not uncommon, and some old stumps 
were sprouting from the base, in the manner of 
the Californian Redwood. So that this species may 
be expected to endure, unless these bluffs should 
be wantonly disforested—against which their dis- 
tance from the river and the steepness of the 
ground offer some protection. But any species of 
very restricted range may be said to hold its exist- 
ence by a precarious tenure. The known range of 
this species is not more than a dozen miles in 
length along these bluffs, although Dr. Chapman 
has heard of its growing further south, where the 
bluff trends away from the river. At least the 
Yew-tree grows there, which Mr. Croom found 
with the Torreya near Aspalaga, and I heard of 
it (identifying it by the description) as growing five 
or six miles away. 

Returning to the boat at nightfall, I brought 
with me thirty or forty seedling Torreyas, which, 
being too far advanced to be safely sent far north 





this spring, have been successfully consigned to 
the excellent Mr. Berckmans’ care, at Augusta, 
Georgia. I hope that one or more of them may in 
due time be planted upon the grave of Torrey. 

A word or two of Mr. Croom and his sad fate. 
His name merely is known to botanists as the dis- 
coverer of Torreya taxifolia and of Croomia pauci- 
flora, and as the author of a monograph of Sarra- 
cenia, in which the handsomest species, 8. Drum- 
mondii, was originally described and figured. He 
was the first to find this in blossom, Drummond 
having seen and collected the leaves only, in a win- 
ter visit to Apalachicola. Of the botanists who re- 
member and personally knew him, only Dr. Chap- 
man and myself survive. Mr. Croom, originally, I 
believe, of Newbern, North Carolina, had a planta- 
tion at Quincy, Florida, and another at Mariana, 
east of the Apalachicola river ; and it was in pass- 
ing from one to the other that he discovered the 
tree of which I have been discoursing, as well as 
the herbaceous plant which bears his name. He 
was an accomplished and most amiable young man, 
full of enterprise and zeal for botany, and much 
was expected from him. But, just as he was enter- 
ing upon his chosen field, and had made prepara- 
tions for a thorough exploration of Florida, in con- 
nection with his friend, Dr. Chapman, he was lost 
at sea, with his wife and all his children, in the 
foundering of the ill-fated Pulaski, between New 
‘York and Charleston. 

I have been told that two seedling Torreyas 
which Mr. Croom planted near his house at Quin- 
cy, and which had become stately trees, have re- 
cently been demolished by the present proprietor; 
also that a tree of Mr. Croom’s planting still flour- 
ishes in the grounds of the State-house at Talla- 
hassee. 





‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


i>" (For other Household Items, see ‘‘Basket’’ pages). 








Household Inquiries. 
— 

DisH WasHinc.—‘‘ Mrs. E. P. W.,’’ wishes to 
know if we ever heard of such a thing asa dish- 
washing machine.—Yes, we have heard of such a 
machine, and seen an engraving of it. After it was 
invented, described, and figured in one of the pa- 
pers devoted to inventions, that was probably the 
last of it, for we never heard of one in use, and 
never expect to. The great trouble about a ma- 
chine is that it can not think, and will give the same 
treatment to a delicate China saucer that it would 
to a large heavy platter. To be sure, dish-washing 
does not demand a high order of intellect, but it 
requires some thought, and there are many differ- 
ent articles, each of which must be handled differ- 
ently.—The same lady asks for a rack upon which 
to drain dishes and save wiping. If any of our 
housekeepers have an article of this kind that they 
have found useful, we hope they will tell others of it. 


Dustina ORNAMENTS.—“ Mrs. T. M. L.”? The 
best way to remove dust from delicate articles, the 
parts of which can not be readily reached by an or- 
dinary duster, is by blowing. The city furnishing 
stores keep small and exceedingly neat bellows, 
which, when we first saw them, we supposed were 
some child’s toy, but learned that they were made 
expressly for dusting mantel ornaments and similar 
articles ; they give a small but strong stream of air 
which, reachiag every minute crevice; very cleverly 
dislodges the dust. 


Keepine SausaGE Meat.—“ Miss C. N.C.’ Af- 
ter trying several methods, we have found one 
which will keep the meat in perfect condition for 
several months. In cold weather there is no diffi- 
culty, but as soon as it becomes warm, it will spoil 
unless the air be perfectly excluded. As soon as 
the sausage meat is made, we make up into cakes 
that which is to be kept, and cook it the same as 
for the table ; the fried cakes are then placed in a 
stone jar, and the fat which comes from them is 
poured over them, and as this is not enough, more 
lard is melted and added, to thoroughly cover the 





cakes. They should not be pressed against the 
sides of the jar, but so placed that each will be 
completely surrounded by the fat. When needed 
they require only to be warmed through, and they 
are ready for the table. We do not know how long 
the meat will keep in this way, but the writer has 
kept it perfectly well unti! the middle of June ; not 
caring for sausage in warm weather, we do not 
usually put up enough to last. until that time. 


Ice CreaM.—Mrs. Hartshorne. We do not re- 
commend one freezer over another; have used 
those by two different makers, and can see no dif- 
ferencein them. Probably one of the leading kinds 
will freeze as quickly as another, and»we do not 
regard very rapid freezing as desirable, cream 
requires a certain amount of beating a in 
order that it may have the proper smoothness, “The 
fineness of the ice‘has much to do with th id- 
ity of freezing. We remember seeing a makér ex- 
hibit his freezer to show that he could make ice 
cream in three minutes. We noticed that he 
started with cream which had been for some time 
kept upon ice, and was consequently nearly ice- 
cold ; he used fine salt and ice reduced to the great- 
est possible fineness ; with these he made short 
work, Ice is generally used too coarse. Have a 
strong bag and a heavy wooden mallet; place the 
ice broken into small lumps in the bag, and then 
pound the ice through the bag, laid on some solid 
place, with the mallet ; this will make the ice very 
fine. In keeping the cream after it is frozen, larger ice 
may be used, and only a moderate quantity of. salt. 


CLEANING MARBLE.—‘“ R. H. 8.’ The question 
‘‘ How to clean marble,’’ is very indefinite. In re- 
moving stains of all kinds it is necessary to know 
what caused the trouble. Ifthe his soiled 
by grease, pipe clay mixed to @ paste with water 
spread over the stain, and allowed to dry and re- 
main for several days after it is dry, may be of use, 
but it is a very difficult matter to remove grease or 
any other substance that has entered the pores 


‘of a material of such close texture as marble. 


Tin Weddings. 
— os 

Passing an extensive furnishing house twice 
daily, we most always give a glance at the show- 
window. Some months ago we saw a most beauti- 
fully fashioned shoe on exhibition, which appeared 
to be made of the finest planished tin. We won- 
dered what it could be for; it was too large fora 
smoker’s ash-receiver, and could hardly bean arti- 
cle for kitchen or table use ; several days after, and 
before we had time to step in and solve the matter, 
there appeared by the side of the shoe an elegant 
fan of the same material, at least so far as fine 
workmanship could make a tin-fan elegant; this 
added to the mystery, but in a day or two all was 
made plain by the displaying of a card reading “ Ar- 
ticles for Tin Weddings.” All that we know of 
‘‘tin weddings’’ is that the fifth anniversary of 
marriage is by some people celebrated, as a sort 
of burlesque upon silver weddings, by a party, at 
which the guests made presents of tinware. The 
presents were formerly of useful articles, but now 
it seems that the burlesque itself is travestied, and 
much ingenuity is expended .in making articles for 
tin weddings which can be of no possible use to 
those who receive them. Quite a large number 
of these articles are now imported from France ; 
two of these have already been named; besides 
these we found on inquiry there were ridiculous 
bouquets of tin flowers; preposterous necklaces, 
and other jewelry of skillful workmanship, but all 
of the same cheap material; a tin saw and other 
tools for a mechanic; instruments supposed to be 
emblematic of the medical profession, and other 
curious, expensive, and equally useless articles 
are offered. Now we believe in innocent amuse- 
ment, and if any fun can be had out of a tin wed- 
ding—if the parties most concerned are so dis- 
posed—so be it, but there should be some sense 
even to our nonsense, and we must say that we re- 
gard this matter of tin shées, tin bouquets, and the 
like, as carrying the matter just a little too far. 
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Use the Sunshine. 
“The sunshine is a glorious birth,’ giving 
warmth, giving light, giving life to all nature. It 





Fig. 1.—cOFFEE TREE—LEAVES, FLOWERS, & FRUIT. 


takes us long to find out our best friends, and we 
have scarcely begun to appreciate our sunshine. 
We hide away in dark, damp houses, and groan, 
and ache, and cough our lives away ; while a little 
more sunshine, used all day, and every day, when 
it can be had, would make our lives not simply en- 
durable, but joyful. Ihave learned to dread win- 
dow-blinds, and even white window curtains that 
can not be entirely drawn aside during the day. I 
like a full blaze of daylight in my living and my 
sleeping rooms, except on very hot days, when 
every living thing must crawl into the shade. But 
there is; perhaps, no day so extremely hot, as to 
justify a twilight dimness of light all day long, in 
rooms where people live. No rooms can be healthy 
that are kept dark. Children can not thrive, any 
more:than plants, unless they live habitually in the 
light.: Invalids neglect one of their best means of 
recovery to health, when they retire to darkened 
rooms, and learn to dread the light. It is true that 
persons, who have lived for years in dimly-lighted 
rooms, feel pained by the brightness of better 
lighted apartments, and dread to go out-doors 
without veils and parasols; but that is only be- 
cause darkness has made them sickly creatures, 
out of all harmony with healthy conditions. Some 
housekeepers love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds:are evil. They do not wish their 
dusty; corners to come to the .light, and be re- 
——— Others place an inordinate value upon the 
ie t ¢olorsiof their carpets, not knowing that 
se iti faces and bright spirits are far more im- 
portant’ than carpets, and that bright faces and 
+ : depend much upon the sunshine. 
‘wish every housek¢eper would turn all her bed- 
the bright sunshine every pleasant day, 
y days some artificial heat might be used 
Ne hope for the time when bathing facili- 
nd, when’ clean bodies will lay them 
p in clean beds, and sleep will indeed 
‘any reader does not understand this, 
on "the sheets of her bed, and her 

















The bright sunshine, (perhaps I ought to say the 
hot sunshine, for I notice that the bright winter 
sunbeams do not entirely produce the same effect,) 
seems to take out all of the perspiration, all of the 
personal odor, which is apt to linger about bedding 
and clothing in the summer. When it is conve- 
nient to air freshly ironed garments in the sun- 
shine, this is much better than to hang them vy the 
fire. You will find that they havea different smell, 
and one that is very fragrant. 
The Baby Carriage. 

We can do very well without cradles for our ba- 

bies. I don’t know as my children or myself have 





he might be learning to ‘‘loaf”’ in the little store 
close by, which seemed to be full of men and to- 
bacco smoke in the evening, or lest he might have 
learned to endure the profanity and obscenity in 
which many railroad employees indulge. To losea 
child by death is not the saddest loss to a mother, 

But one thing is certain : it is useless to think of 
preserving the infantile innocence of our children 
unless we keep their minds infantile in other re- 
spects, and*this is not desirable. Neither is it de- 
sirable to preserve tlie innocence of infancy un- 
changed. It is simple ignorance of good and evil, 
and no one is fit to live a manly or womanly life 





suffered for lack of one. But a 
baby-carriage seems indispensable, 
Without one, how can achild too 
young to walk get plenty. of out- 
door life? I wish that good baby- 
carriages were cheaper, so that every 
child might have the use of one. 
Some of the cheap carriages are so 
heavy, so hard to draw or push, that 
it is quite a task touse them. Many 
of the two-wheeled carriages come _ 
under this condemnation, but not 
all. There is a danger in the use of 
two-wheeled and_ three-wheeled 
coaches, which is avoided by the use | 
of a carriage with four wheels—the 
danger of tipping over when the £ 
child leans too heavily forward, to } 
one side, or when one presses upon 
one side of the handle ; but the four- 
wheeled coaches are expensive, and 






















a careful nurse can get along well — 
enough with either of the others, 
which is well made in other respects. It should be 
hung s0 as to give an easy motion to the child, and 
a light weight to the person moying it. The body 
should be so shaped that a young baby can lie 
straight in it easily, without getting humped shoul- 
ders. If the carriage is pushed from behind, it is 
difficult to keep good watch of the little one, unless 
the shade is adjustable like the umbrellashades, and 
these do not afford the same protection from wind 
as the close old-fashioned covers. 
To Protect the Purity of Children. 

This is a subject of great anxiety with good moth- 
ers, and many such read the article entitled “‘ Don’t 
touch the Children ”’ in the Agriculturist for May. 











Fig. 2.—PIOKING THE COFFEE. 


who does not know the difference between good 
and evil. Yet none of us would hasten to make 
our children familiar with evil. We must only’ 
recognize the fact that if they live in this world 
they will have to mect with various forms of wick- 
edness, and we should study how best to prepare 
them to walk unscathed through life’s ordeal. 

It has been customary to keep from children 
much knowledge which it would really be better 
for them to receive ‘‘ in the cool innocency of child- 
hood,’’ while yet those passions are dormant, 
which may some day become the means of terrible 
temptations. The question is—who shall impart 
such information? Only the pure in heart ought 





Fig. 3,—THE COFFEE BERRIES SPREAD IN THE YARD-TO FERMENT AND DRY. 


For nearly a year my children lived close bya 
railroad depot, and people wondered that I was not 
in constant alarm lest they would get killed or se- 
riously injured by the passiag trains, they appeared 
to be so fearless in their investigations. But this 
danger was never uppermost in my mind. If my 
boy was late in coming home, my first fear was lest 








to attempt it, but if mothers are faithful to their 
duty, the task will pretty surely be theirs. I feel 
sure that it is the best way to give truthful answers 
to children’s curious questions about additions to 
the family. Those who have not tried it, have no 
idea how easily this curiosity can be satisfied 
without falsehood, if it is not allowed to feed 
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and grow on mystery. I know what I am saying. 
Very likely the answer, “God gave it to me,” 
will satisfy the inquirer of three years old; and 
that I regard asa truthful answer. Is not He the 
one Life-Giver? Is He not creating now as much 
as ever? Can any growth go on without His power ? 
But other explanations will be called for at a later 





| 
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The Emancipation Suit. 

I referred to this suit some time ago, but lately 
I have had a chance to examine and try a summer 
suit made by the Boston Dress Committee, after 
this pattern, which they recommended as superior 
to aH other patterns. It is certainly better than 
anything else I have seen. The waist is easy in its 
-—, perfect fit, and by 
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day, and they must be bravely and tenderly given 
when called for. A child’s curiosity is usually 
healthy, and calls for wholesome gratification— 
provided it lives among good people. Curiosity 
grows morbid when it is baffled. Shall it have the 
truth from one who loves its soul, or such impure 
communications as any evil-disposed person may 
choose to give? I dare not risk the latter. I dare 
not leave a darling child in such ignorance as will 
make it the comparatively easy prey of vice. 

One might imagine that a child’s thoughts would 
be running too much upon the subjects of which 
we now speak, if informed at all thereon; but it is 
not so, according to my observation. Children 
are inquiring about everything, and in an active 
child one impression quickly follows another. 

We have no choice in the matter, whether our 
children shall grow up in ignorance of th right 
and wrong use of certain organs and passions, 
unless we are able to seclude them entirely from 
the world into which they have been sent. The 
choice left us is, who shall inform them, and how, 
and when? I should say, one or both of the 
parents, with religious tenderness, as speaking 
upon the most sacred themes, and just when the 
natural opportunity is given, at each time when the 
confiding child comes to its best friend, with a 
question which springs naturally from a young and 
innocent heart. It may all be told thus, during the 
growing years, little by little, as the child’s develop- 
ment suggests new needs, told as something that 
is never to be spoken of with vulgarity, but as 
serious truth between parent and child, or as 
scientific facts not suitable for random discussion. 

We must do what we can to save our children 
from vicious associates, but most of us will suffer 
many a heart-ache, because of the evil influences 
around our children. Danger sometimes lurks 
where we least suspect. Obscene books circulate 
among the good and respectable children of a school 
taught by some excellent teacher, or vicious prac- 
tices are.secretly taught by “ well-behaved ”’ little 
cousins. But if we can keep the confidence of our 
little ones, so that they cannot enjoy keeping any 
secret ‘from mother,” but will come spontaneous- 
ly to us with every new thing that interests them, 
we may be able to save them from any serious 
moral poison. This seems to me our safest course 
to Save our children, to be ourselves their most 
intimate friends, talking confidentially with them 
upon such subjects as interest them, so that they 
will not be driven elsewhere to get relief for their 
itching curiosity, or their over-burdened minds, and 
receive impressions that are difficult to eradicate, 





Fig. 4.—MILL FOR CLEANING THE COFFEE. 








extending below 
the waist line, 
gives room for 
three rows of but- 
tons, the lower 
ones for the draw- 
ers, the next row 
above for ‘dress 
drawers,’? when 
worn, as they 
should be when 
going out in cold 
weather, (over- 
drawers made of 
flannel or water- 
proof, or of mate- 
rial like thedress), 
and the upper 
row of buttons 
for the skirt or 
skirts. By this ar- 
rangement one 
band does not 
over-lie another. 
The fullness 
across the breast 
is not made by setting in a simple straight piece of 
cloth, gathered at top and bottom, but is scientifi- 
cally arranged to fit, and at the same time support 
the bust. Thus it answers the purpose for which 
many women profess to wear corsets, Elastic 
stocking-supporters button to each side of the 
waist, and every article which a woman finds 
necessary to Wear on any occasion, may in some 
way be supported by this carefully devised waist. 




















BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


-_—_e—eorne 


The Doctor’s Talks—Something 
about Coffee. 


I suppose that most boys and girls who read this, know 
what Coffee is, even if they do not drink it. They know 
that it comes from the store, and as some is called Java, 
and other kinds Rio and Maracaibo, they are probably 
quite sure that it comes from some far off countries. A 
friend from Brazil brought some neat little sketches of 
the way coffee is. prepared for market, and they being 
very interesting to me, I thought they would be so 
you, so I had them engraved, ae 
and very pretty pictures they 
make. But before we talk about 
the preparing, let us see what 
coffee is. You perhaps hear the 
store-keeper speak of the coffee 
grains as ‘coffee beans,’ and 
may think that it grows in a pod 
much like the common bean, but 
this would be a great mistake. 
As you can only see the coffee 
plant in some rare collection of 
greenhouse plants, here is an en- 
graving (figure 1), of a twig 
showing the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. The coffee tree would 
grow 20 feet or more high, but 
in the plantations they do not al- 
low it to grow over 10 feet high, 
as it would be too much trouble 
to pick the coffee if too high. 
We have no common plants very 
closely related to coffee, it be- 
longs to a very large family of 
plants, of which there are many 
in tropical countries, and very 
few in ours. It is called the Madder Family, and the 
only very common plants of that family in the north 
ern states that I think of, is the Button-bush in the 
swamp, with its round head of white flowers late in sum- 
mer, and the beautiful little Partridge-berry, or Twin- 
berry, that you find in the woods, growing flat on the 
ground, witn its white hairy flowers, (oh so eweet and 
‘““woodsy’’!) ayd bright red berries that it takes two 
dowers to make. These are far off cousins of the coffee, 

















be separated, and this, on some plantations, is done 











but do not look much like it, as you can see by the en- 
graving. Well, you must imagine these leaves in theen- 
graving to be six inches long, and all the rest enlarged 
in proportion, and you can then judge how the coffee 
plant looks. The flowers are white, and have a very 
pleasant, though not strong scent, and after these fall, 
then the fruit appears ; this, when just ripening, looks as 
much as can be like little cherries. You may be sure 
that a coffee tree is a very pretty sight, for I have seen 
several in greenhouses, and it must be much finer in the 
open air; the leaves are so bright-green, the flowers so 
white, and the fruit is bright-red when it begins to ripen, 
and turning to a rich purple color when ‘ dead-ripe."’ 
The fruit is only like a cherry outwardly, for if you 
break it open, you will find, instead of one round stone, 
two that are half round, with their flat sides tewards 
each other. A berry cut across is shown in the engrav- 
ing. So the coffee, instead of growing like a bean, is the 
seed of a berry. The gathering and preparing for mar- 
ket is shown in the other pictures, but before I describe 
them, let me answer a question that many of you no 
doubt are ready to ask—‘‘ How came people to use coffee. 
Where did it first come from ?”—It is said that the coffee 
was first used in Abyssinia, (look at your Atlas), and it 
grows wild there, especially in the district of Kaffa, from 
the name of which we get the word coffee, ° Would you 
like to know who first brought it from ‘Abyssinia? I 
doubt if you will recollect his name, as it is no less than 
Djemal-eddin-Ebn-Abou-Alfagga. This man with a name 
brought coffee to Aden, (Atlas again), and from/there it 
gradually spread to other countries. It was at first used 
by the Mahommedans who wished to keep awake during 
some of their all-night ceremonies, and it was passed 
around in their mosques during their religious services. 
Coffee in early times was not in general use as it is now, 
but wag soid only at coffee-houses, the first one in Lon- © 
don was opened in 1652, and these houses in; England 
kept up for a long time. Coffee was at first only culti- 
vated in Arabia, (Atlas), and other parts of the East, but 
the use of it so much increased, that it was after a while 
grown in almost all warm countries. It; is now cultivat- 
ed in the East Indies, the West Indies, Brazil, Hayti, 
Venezuela, Central America, and elsewhere. Before the 
coffee appears in the cups upon the table, it has to go 
through many hands. In South America, where it rains 
often, the coffee is picked before it is so ripe as to be 
beaten from the tree by the rain storms, and this makes 
work for men and women, young and old; figure2 shows 
the coffee plantation at picking time. You must gecol- 
lect that now the coffee grains are in the little berry or 
fruit. ‘The berries are taken to a large yard seen in fig. 
3, here the ground is very smooth and hard, and here 
they are spread in layers several inches thick, and the ber- 
ries first ferment or spoil, the workmen giving them the 
needed turning and stirring, until after some weeks the 
juicy berry has become dry. Then to getrid of the dried 
berry, and also a skin that is around the seeds, the mill 
shown in fig. 4 is used. The large rollers you sec in 
the picture go round and round in a channel, where the 
dried berries are put. The rollers are heavy enough 
to break up all the other parts but the seeds—for 
you know that raw coffee is pretty tough, and leave 
them whole. Then all the dirt and husks have to 
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Fig. 5.—WOMEN ASSORTING. COFFEE. 


by washing, and on others by a sort of fanning 
mill, very much like the one used by farmers to clean 
their grain. Then you will think the coffee is ready for 
market; not quite yet. A sensible farmer does not put 
his big and little apples, and the fair and the small and 
ill-shapen ones into the same barrel, but he assorts them, 
and that is what the coffee grower does with his 

which is assorted into several kinds. Small work you 
will think; so it is, but it gives employment to a great 
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number of women, who sit at a table properly arranged, 
as in fig. 5, so that they can push the largest grains into 
one bin, the smaller into another, and the poorer stuff 
izito a third—each grain is thus handled-by these women, 
who éit/all day long at the work.. Afterall this it is put 
into bags, and goes to various parts of the world. I sup- 
pose you know what happens to the coffee after it gets 
to us. And then what quantities of coffee come to 
these United States! Here is something that our fore- 
fathers who first settled the country had probably never 
seen, if they had even heard of it, and now we import 
about three hundred millions of pounds of it; to be more 
exact, in 1872 there came into the country 298,805,946 
pounds of coffee ! 


_—————————<+o 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Aue wants to know if I will tell her “how to clean 
hair switches nicely.” It is a little out of my line, but I 
‘like to.oblige. Puta small tea-spoonful of bi-carbonate 
of soda, (cooking soda), into your wash-basin ; pour over 
it four or five pints of water, and wash the switch thor- 
oughly. Theu rinse it more thoroughly in clear water. 
Wipe it-as dry as possible, and hang it in the air. When 
nearly dry, smooth it a good while with the hand....I 
don’t like the use of hair-grease, for I think if the scalp 
is kept well washed, and the hair thoroughly brushed, it 
will be glossy enough ; but if hair-grease must be used, I 
do “know” @ very nice preparation, which I will give 
for the benefit of whom it may concern. 

ipe for Pomatum.—White wax, 1 oz.; spermaceti, 
1 oz. ; sweet oil, 6 oz. (13¢ cupful); rosc-water, 2 oz. (1 
wine-glassfal). Melt the wax, spermaceti, and sweet oil 
together. To do'this, place the jar, or whatever you use, 
in a sance-pan of water, putting a chip or something else 
under it, to keep it from tonching the bottom of the 
sauce-pan, Set the whole over the fire, and when the 
materials are completely melted, take it off and beat and 
stir the mixture while cooling, adding the rose-water a 
little at a time, until it becomes white and creamy, If 
you wish any Other perfume than that of-the rose-water, 
you can stir in a very little of whatever you may fancy. 
This is the least greasy grease, the girls tell me, that they 
ever used, as it does not soil the ribbons on their hair. 

GroreE E. Mitis.—“ Aunt Svur’s Puzzix Box” is 
simply the name given to the puzzle department. 

Mary J. W. says she doesn’t know how to make paper- 
windfhills, and wishes I would describe them to her. 
Well, perhaps there are two more people in the world 
who do not know how to make them, and as they ought 
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sf 2: 
Fig. 1.—THE PAPER MARKED. 


to be taught, I do hereby give them the benefit of in- 
struction. Cut a piece of writing-paper exactly square. 
Crease it across the middie, diagonally, both ways. Cut 
it in the creases to within an inch or so of the center. 
Now get a pin and stick it throngh the dots ; first 1, then 
2, 3, 4, and Sagi. Catomgh at 5 intoa small stick, (or 





















) a match, if yon are sure there is no phosphorus 
pan naes of yon pad walk quickly across the 


wind, and then see the delight of the baby, for whom 
you made it, as the windmill whisks around “like a 
thing of life.” 

Mrs. Emity B.—Your favor, concerning crosses, is re- 
ceived. I do not know the kind to which you refer, un- 
less you mean those made with stars composed of four 
doubled strips of paper. <A very pretty and simple cross 





ORNAMENTED BARK-OROSS, 


may be made of two pieces of bark, fastened across the 
center, with wire or nails, and tastcfuily decorated with 
pressed vines, leaves, berries, moss, etc. A square piece 
of wood for the base, covered with moss, etc. Or it may 
be made without a base, and fastened against the wall. 
Little vines made of wax leaves and berries look very 
pretty twisted around the cross. If bark is difficult to 
obtain, a substitute may be made with card-board, taste- 
fully covered with moss and lichens, sewed or glued on. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE DOCTOR, 


Iwieh you would understand and try to remember that 
Aunt Sue and I are very different persons, and though 
we are very good friends, we neither of us care to get 
letters which should be sent to the other. Please do not 
ask Aunt Sue to tell The Doctor, or tell The Doctor to 
ask Aunt Sue this or that ; we do not meet oftener than 
once a year, and such messages have to be sent by mail, 
and you can do that vourselves. 

Waar ts A Fice ?—‘ A School Boy,” writes from Salt 
Lake City—how these boys are scattered !--that one boy 
at school began his composition with ‘‘ My little dog is 
a fice.” 
what a fice was, and the boy finding itin no dictionary 
applies tome. All I know about the word is, that I have 
heard it used a few times by people from the southern 
states, as I thonght, to express contempt. I once went 
to school with a boy from Georgia, and I recollect hearing 
him tell another that he “‘ acted like a fice,’’ and he was 
surprised when I did not know that it meant some kind 
ofa dog. Our Utah friend is right, itis not in the dic- 
tionaries, and I hope that some of my boys who live 
where the word is in use, will let us know what partic- 
ular kind of a dog is called a fice. 

Ancuor Ice.—In my answer to “L. B.,” in May last, 
I should have stated that the reason given for finding ice 
at the bottom of a stream was only one explanation, and 
that others accounted for it in a different manner. Now 
Thave letters from some old folks who think that the 
explanation then given does not mcet the whole case. 
The subject is too difficult for the Boys and Girls’ Col- 
umns, and I shall have to attend to them as soon as I 
can, in another part of the paper. 

Honey Dew.—'‘ A Farmcr's Boy” writing from Ster- 
ling, Til., says he finds that during summer nights a very 
sweet liquid collects on the leaves of trees, called honcy- 
dew, and he wants to know what it is and what causes 
it.—It is merely sugar and water, but there is as much 
difference of opinion as to the cause as there is about 
the cause of anchorice. It is well known that plant licc, 
(Aphides), which are found upon most plants and trees, 
have the power of giving off a sweet liquid; these insects 
have two little tubes at their tail-ends, from which they 
force out minute drops of this liquid, of which ants and 
other insects are very fond. As the ants go among the 
plant-lice and tickle them to make them “give down” 
this liquid, the lice have been ealled the ants’ cows ; bees 
too are very fond of it, and collect all they can find. It is 
claimed by some that honey dew always comes from 
these little insects, and that wherever this is found plant 
lice may also be found. On the other hand, some very 
learned men say that honey dew comes from the tree 





The teacher and all hands were puzzled to know | 





la that under some circumstances this syrup is exuded 
through the pores of the leaves. It is not yet settled 
which is right, or if both are not right. Here is a case in 
which this * Farmer's Boy” and other farmers’ boys and 
other boys canhelp. All the most learned scientific men 
do is to use their eyes and see what is before them ; only 
they are very careful to be sure that they see correctly. 
Now let.us have some observations. When you next find 
honey dew, note if itis on the leaves only on one side oron 
both sides; if on the upper side, examine the lIcaves 
above those upon which it is found, and see if there is 
any plant lice which could have dropped it. Look sharp, 
as they are small, and often green like the Jeaf. Ifon 
the underside, look for the lice there. Also look upon 
the plants, stones, or whatever may be under the tree, 
and see if there is any there. Also, what kind of trees 
have honey dew on them.— Have not space to anrwer 
your other question this time. 


oT «Do ie 
The 4th. - 


Yes, of course we believe in celebrating, especially 
this very 4th, which, if not the centennial, is within one 
of it. We wonder how many who work hard every year, 
and get so tired at celebrating, that at night they are 
glad that the 4th comes but once a year, ever think what 
it is all about. The next 4th of July after this, (1876), we 
all expect will be a rouser, because ‘you know that it is 
the centennial. They are going to celebrate tremendously 
at Philadelphia, aud everywhere more than ever before— 
because it is the centennial. You all know that the cen- 
tennial has some reference to 100 years, and this being 
the year before, is 99 years since something. Why do we 
celebrate the 4th of July at all ? Why celebrate the 4th any 
more than the 12th, which was the birth-day of Julius 
Caesar? Let’s have all the fun we can, for we do not 
have so many holidays as they do in some countries, but 
before we try so hard to be happy, that we get very 
tired, why not stop to think what it is all about. We 
know that the bells ring, the cannon boom, and that 
crackers crack by day, and rockets go skyward by night. 
No one works, and every one gets very hot in doing 
something out of tho usual way. Now what is it all 
about? - Did youever think what it was that you are 
celebrating? If not, let us hint what we think would be 
a good thing to do. Instéad of buying crackers and 
powder, and other noisy things, and making it very dis- 
agreeable, look up the ‘* Declaration of Independence,” 
and read it. Get the boys together, and let the best rea- 
der of the lot read it aloud to the rest. Then talk it over 
and see how much any of you can tel) what it all means. 
Why was that Declaration made, and what did it lead to? 
What was the government of the country before that, 
and what has it been since. This is a kind of celebration 
that the girls can join in too, and.it would not be strange 
if some of them could tell all about it quite as well as 
the boys. This will be a capital preparation for the cen- 
tennial which comes next year. Just think, hundred 
years since that Declaration was written, aud you may 
see what no boy or girl ever saw before, the 100th ‘birth- 
day of the nation. The older ones among you should, 
before another 4th, read carefully, so that you can under- 
stand it, the Constitution of the United States, and know 
what people mean when they say such a thing is not con- 
stitutional.—But wouldn't we advise you to have any fun 
on the 4th? Certainly. Have all the games and frolic 
yon can, but as we want all hands to be, present at the 
great celebration next year, we would advise you to let 
pistols, gune, and powder alone. Do you know that in 
cities the 5th of Jnly is a sad day? One takes up the 
paper and sees ench a long list of accidents from powder, 
and sadly leoks over it to see if any friend has lost life or 
limb by careless use of firearms, in his own or another’s 
hands.—Let us try just this 99th celebration without 
powder, and see if we don’t fee] quite as happy and sat- 
isfied when bed time comes. 











+ Sa 
Aunt Sue Goes toa Spelling Match. 


Euur M. §8., wan's to know “all about spelling 
matches.”—Well, Ellie dear, “all about” is somewhat 
comprehensive; but I can tell you about one I attended 
atthe Academy of Music, in Brooklyn; and I suppose 
they are “all” conducted on ‘‘about” the same princi- 
ples. First thirty or forty girls, aged from 12 to 20, I 
should think, filed in, and were arranged on the long set- 
tees, which were placed in a semi-circle on the siage; 
then the lads entered and sat on the benches behind the 
girls; after them came the grown-up Reporters. The 
latter sat at the right of the stage, the school-children on 
the left. The Mayor of Brooklyn was present, aud three 
or four other gentlemen, One of them announced that 
only English words would be given ont; that if a word 
was spelled wrong by.pne person, others should spell it 
until it was spelled correctly. ~This rule gave great 
advantage to those who sneceeded the first incorrect spel- 





itself. The sap of trecs contains sugar, and they say 





ler. Then Mr. II. 8. took his position where audience and 
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scholars could hear him distinctly, and announced the 
words to be spelled. Two umpires sat on the stage, 
with Webster’s dictionary for reference. Worcester’s 
spelling was allowed, but Mr. Worcester was not repre- 
sented, as his dictionary didn’t happen to be present. 

I was not on the stage, bunt I had paper and pencil with 
me, and as each word was given out, I wrote it down, 
and got along remarkably well until they came to “ guer- 
rilla,’’ and I should have had to take a back seat at that, 
sor I spelled it with only one 7, which was very stupid of 
me, for I might have known it was derived from “‘ guerre,” 
the French for “ war.’”” As soon as the contestants spell- 
ed\a word incorrectly, they either took a back seat, or 
went off of the stage entirely. Some of the Reporters 
were very funny about it; when they made a mistake 
they picked up their coats and hats, hid their faces with 
the latter, and scooted, amid the laughter of the audience. 
And so, one after another vanished, untii about a dozen 
children were left. Then your Auntie’s sympathics were 
aronsed, and I longed to go and comfort each one as some 
‘“‘stamper” proved too much for him or for her, and he 
or she had to give up the contest. One little boy was 
amongst the last four—two girls and two boys—and he 
looked so sorry when at last he failed, that I felt nearly 
as bad as he did. Then the other boy missed, and back 
he went. Thetwo girls kept it up for some time, but at 
last ‘* Khan,” (a Persian prince), fell to the lot of one of 
the girls, and she, unfortunately, spelt it ‘* K-a-h-n ;”’ of 
course the ‘other reversed the a and h, and became the 
victor. The first prize was a Jarge handsome Bible; the 
second, a large fruit cake, which fell to the lot of the lit- 


tle “ Kahn” girl, I think these spelling matches are | 


excéllent institations, but if I should get up a spelling 
match for my Agriculturist children, the first word I 
should propound, would be ‘‘ NIECE,” for fully half of 
my correspondents spell it incorreetly, ‘‘ n e-i-c-e.” 

(We quite agree with Aunt Sue that spelling matches 
are good things, as you will see they were recommended 
to the oki folks last month, on page’ 216, for they some- 
times can improve their spelling as well as youngsters. 
The summer months are not favorable for such amuse- 
ments, but we expect to sce them start up again next 
fall, and be more numerous than ever. Aunt Sue very 
kindly sent us a list of the words given out at the famous 
Brooklyn match, and it contains most of the words that 
people spell incorrectly ; this list will keep until the 
matches begin again; were we to publish it now, it would 
be lost sight of kefore it came time -to nse it. Wouldn't 
it be grand #f Aunt Sue cowd get up an Agriculturist 
spelling match _—We should like to be there. Ep.] 


a 4 9 ee 
Can you Swim? 


At one of the colleges a short time ago as the students 
were practising at rowing, one boat ran against and cap- 
sized another, and a-fine young man. was drowned. In 
reading of this we were reminded toask our boys if they 
can swim. It seems very strange that any one should be 
training for a boat-race and not know how to swim. 
Every one of you who is Jarge enough should learn to 
swim thie very month. Of course you will talk with 
your parents about it, and not do anything that they do 
not think perfectly safe and proper. They -no doubt 
wish you to learn, and at the same time may think that 
the place where you wish to go is not safe. So when we 
say boys and girls should do this or that, we mean always 
with the consent of their parents. Noone who cannot 
swim should trust himself in a boat-—indced the need of 
being able to swim is so great that it is rot necessary to 
argue the point. It is easier for boys to learn than it is 
for girls, but there is no great difficulty in the way if 
girls wish to learn, and they would feel much safer on 
the water if they knew that they could, in case of acci- 
dent, keep themselves afloat. In learning, try to have 
some older person teach you. Some boys learn at once, 
while others are a long while about it. The writer 
learned in this way: there was a place in the river where 
the bottom sloped very gradually, and one could go out 
a long ways without getting out of depth. We would 
wade out until the water was up to our arm-pits, and 
then turn towards the shore and try to swim to it, know- 
ing that we could touch bottom at any time. It took but 
a little while to learn, If the hands and all parts are 
kept under water, a person will float with the face out 
of water. It is well for those who cannot swim to re- 
member that if they keep perfectly still they will not 
sink, At the swimming-schools they have a plan which 
any one can adopt. A band is fastened around the chest 
to which is attached a strong cord several feet long; the 
other end of the cord is fastened to a strong pole ; the 
teacher holds the pole and directs the movements of the 
pupil, who is at the end of the line. A very little aid 
will keep one afloat, and a band made of stout cloth will 
answer the purpose. After the pupil Icarns to str?fxe out 
properly while held up by the cord, he is gradually 
tanght not to depend upon this. Watching the move- 

ments of a good swimmer will teach you more about 
using the hands and feet than anything that can be 








written. There are some rules that should always be 
observed: keep all parts, hands and feet, well under 
water, and do not be afraid to sink the whole body up to 
the chin; throw the head well back, and hollow the 
spine, or back-bone ; this allows the weight of the head 
to come over the chest, which ig the lightest part of the 
body. Learn to breathe through the nostrils; some 
swimmers make a great sputtering in throwing water 
from the mouth; it is easy tolearn to swim with the 
mouth shut. Make every movement slowly and quietly; 
itis a great fault with beginners that they make hard 
work of swimming, and seem to think that they must 
make great exertions. Be quiet and you will find that 
swimming need not tire you any more than walking. 
Do not go into the water when heated, very tired, or 
after eating a, hearty meal. ‘Finally, when you geta 
chance, watch the best of all swimmers, and see how 
neatly and quietly he does it, and try if you cannot swim 
as well as—a frog! 
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A Wonderful Cat. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood, who writes about animals and 
their doings, gives this cat story by a lady: Three years 
ago I had a Jovely kitten given tome. Her fur was of a 
beautiful blue-grey color; marked with glossy black 
stripes, according to the most approved zebra or tiger 
fashion, She was so very pretty that she was named 
* Pret,” and was the wisest, most loving, and dainty 
pussy that ever créssed my path. When Pret was very 
young, I fell ill with a nervous fever. She missed me 
immediately in my accustomed place, sought for me, and 
placed herself at my door until she found a chance of 
getting into my room, and began at once te try her little 
best to amuse me with her frisky kitten tricks and pussy- 
cat attentions. But soon finding that I was too fll to 
play with her, she placed herself beside me, and at once 
established herself as head nurse. In this capacity few 
human beings could have exceeded her in watchfalness, 
or manifested more affectionate regard. It was truly 
wonderful to note how soon she learned to know the dif- 
ferent hours at which I ought to take medicine or nour- 
ishment; and during the night, if my attendant were 
asleep, she would call her, and if she could not awaken 
her without such extreme measures, she would gently 
nibble the nose of the sleeper, which means never failed 
to produce the desired effect. Having thus achieved her 
purpose, Miss Pret would watch attentively the prepara- 
tion of whatever was needed, and then come, and with a 
gentle purr-purr announce ittome. The most marvellous 
part of the matter was, her never being five minutes 
wrong in her calculations of the true time, even amid the 
stillness and darkness of the night. But who shall say 
by what means this little creature was enabled to meas- 
ure the fleeting moments, and by the aid of what power 
did she connect the lapse of time with the needful atten- 
tions of a nurse and her charge? Surely we have here 
something more than reason? 








Nests and Eggs. 


Do we think it right to collect birds’ eges and nests 1— 
asks some one, Yes and no--and as a general thing for 
boys,no. We would not have boys make collections of 
birds’ eggs, just as a matter of curiosity, or to see how 
many they can get. If a boy is old enough to study Or- 
nithology seriously, then it becomes another matter, but 
birds are altogether too valuable to have their numbers 
diminished by a single one, without there are very good 
reasons for it. The fact that eggs are pretty, and that a 
collection of them makes a good show, is just no reason 
atall. All boys, and girls too, should do everything in 
their power to save and encourage the birds. Even those 
which take the cherries, and help themselves to strawber- 
ries, without waiting for sugar and cream, have been fed 
on insects when young. Each one has done good service 
in eating hundreds if not thousands of insects, brought 
by its parents before it left the nest; and now, after so 
longa course of animal food, it wishes a little frnit by 
way of change, it is only because it has fairly earned it. 
Some persons say that they had quite as lief that the 
insects would take the fruit in the first place, as to have 
the birds keep off the insects, and then eat up the fruit 
to pay for doing it; we don’t agrce to this, for we can, by 
a little trouble, frighten away birds, while no amount of 
scaring will send away insects. But we did not intend 
to discuss the usefulness of birds, but to say something 
about their nests, It is very interesting to see the various 
ways in which birds build their nests, and yon can exam- 
ine these after the brood has fledged and left as well as 
before, and yon will not destroy any birds. Some birds 
are very careless about their nests,a few sticks and a 
little hay serving them, while on the other hand, other 
birds take great pains‘and weave them very carefully, and 
line them with the softest material they can get. Look 
at a King-bird’s or Oriole’s nest, and see what 2 won- 
derful piece of work it is—a regular bag, woven of 
all sorts of fibres, in the bottom of which the nest 





is placed, 
to. build near houses, and if you see any of the birds 
about, you can leave strings of various kinds where 
they can find them; when they. leave the nest, you 
will find your strings all nicely woven in with other 
materials. One of the pretticst and neatest of nests 
is that of the humming-bird ; these nests are not at all 
rare, though they are very seldom found ; the body of the 
nest is made of the hairy down which grows upon the 
stems of some ferns, and then it is covered all over on 
the outside with lichens, (which are often incorrectly 
called mosses), The nest is usually built in an apple- 
tree, and looks so much like a lichen-covered knot that 
it is not often discovered. What a contrast with this is 
the danb of mud which the barn swallow pats up fora 
nest. Some birds hardly take the trouble to make a nest 
at all; a few sticks bronght together being the whole. 
Yqn will find it very interesting to examine the nests of 
different birds, and to notice the wonderful variety of 


ways in which they do the same shee mee °. place 


in which to hatch their eggs and rear their young. 
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Fuly. - 


Why do we call this month July ?,, Here we have to re- 
member another ancient Roman ; this time it is Julius 
Cesar, and the month was named in his honor because 
he was born init. This is better than naming a month 
after heathen gods and goddesses, for J. C., as every boy 
who has studied Latin knows -to his sorrow, was.a great 
genera] in his day, and his work describing his wars is 
one of the Latin school books. He wag murdered by 
assassins, and almost every big boy has spoken the piece 
beginning ' ‘*Romans, countrymen, and lovers! Lend me 



















your ears,” which gpa Anthony say 
over his body. Who Cesar now—he's 
nothing to the Fourth of paca for \ ‘this month is 
particularly remembered by oh petal 

Saved by a a ad trifling 
thing will do a great deal Of n . Here is a story 
showing that a trifle may save a | : many lives. The 


captain of the bark Providence, that dating his 
voyage to Dantzic, the ¢ ; ya severe leak, and his 
crew were all but exhausted in ‘ir efforts at the pnmps 
to reduce it. One day she suddenly stopped making 
more water, and in time reached Dantzic safely. After 
the discharge of the cargo, a search was made for the 
leak, and a hule was found in the center of one of the 
.after-planks, from the yielding of a knot in the Wood ; in 
this hole there was wedged a dead fish, which coming 
against the bottom of the vessel when alive, at just the 
spot where the hole was, had stopped the leak and saved 
the ship and crew. 


Penne to Pazzie 444, in 
May No.—To see the “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
turn: the picture so that the right-hand side will be the 
top. The trunk of the tree forms the outline of the top 
of the head ; the bleak looking hills, his long hair; the 
distant fence makes the outline of the face and beard ; the 
ear of the right-hand (now uppermost) sheep, the eye ; 
the nose is formed by the space between the neck of one 
sheep and the tail of the other ; and the ear and month 
by little marks not noticed when looking at the picture 
as it is placed in the page. We think the artist who did 
this will have to try many times before he makes a better 
puzzle picture than this “Old Man of the Mountain.” 
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Aunt Sue’s Pazzle-Box. 
CHARAPE. 

A native of a foreign land, 
One whom we often see, 

Receives this name on every hand, 
And this my first will be. 

What do we all, from Childhood up, 
At morning, noon and night, 

Whene’er we breakfast, dine or sup ? 
My second answers right. 

My third, one who, when George was king 
And ruled with tyrant’s swa > 

To Freedom’s cause ppt elosely cling 
In her most g' day. 

In eastern wilds there grows a plaut 
Which yiclds a perfume sweet, 

Although in outward beanty seauit : 
Behold me now complete. 

SQUARE WORDS. 
1.—1. Circumstance. : 2. Powerful. 3. Aclique. 4 
To contribute. Hersert J. K. 
2.—1. A title. 2. An ornament worn by a high priest. 


8. Animals. 4. A large bird which cannot fly. 
OCKING Birp. 








HENRY. 


CROSS ACROSTIC. 
The center letters, horizontal and. perpendicular, name 
a connty in crag ag a. 
1. An animal. 2. Depravity. 8. Was a Jewish-priest. 
4, Affectation. 5. Mountains in the United States. 6. 
in point of the compass, 7. A boy’s ti e. 8. A 
boarding-house. 9. An answer. AR STATE. 


This is a very sociable bird, and likes: 
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E Vv I D EN CI ES OF GU I ix .— Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


CROSS WORD. 
first is in poet but tis not in verse, 
next is in package but ’tis not in purse, 
third is in primrose but "tis not in pe 
fourth is in paper but ’tis not in in 
fifth is in porcelain but not in a mug, 
sixth is in camphor but not in a drag, 
seventh’s in regal but not in the Queen, 
eighth is in homestead but not in demesne, 
ninth is in songstress, delightful to hear, 
whole ty complete a far-famed one— 
M. E. P. 


WOMERISAL ENIGMAS. 
composed of 13 letters : 
, 9, is the name of a river in the U. S 
, is a vehicle. 
is a girl’s name. 
2, 10, 9, 3, is a beauty caused by the sun. 
hole is one of the United States. Exia G 
of 30 letters: 
an animal. 
, is. an article of clothing. 
bev 


is baked in the oven. 

is a fruit, 

is always very cold. 

, 15, may vary in price (though of the 
m nothing to a thousand dollars and 


a. should all be. 
Mt, a kind of mud. 


a preposition. 
& quotation. Denver C. T. 
- PUZZLE. 


— fifty, se hundred ena nothing, ~ 
chi think I ma 
os weather, ted 


WILD-FLOWER ANAGRAMS. 
1. I bit Ursula Grant. 5. Lo! Ann died. 
2. O lone molasses! 6, Eloise Frost. 
8. Friend Cora Wall. %. A sure hat. 
4. About Mayweed. 8. Lord Ogden. M. G. 
ANAGRAMS OF THE NAMES OF THREE CELEBRATED 
PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS. 
Cool ye black bone. 


_———— 6 oe 


CARTER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Unconsidered. 2. Contusions. 3. Bludg- 
eons. 4. Encompassed. 5. Ingredients. q 
Redundancy, 8. Accomplished. 9. Diffuseness. 10. 
liamentary. 

BIBLE ExeRcisEe.—Abner. 
Eschol. Fekx, Gihom Hiram. 
Jearim. ‘Lycaonia. Nathaniel. 
Smyrna. Trophimus. Uzziel. 

CHARADE.—Mayor ; May—or. 

NuMeEricaL Enremas.—1. Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail.—2. Washington.- 

AcrosTi¢.—1. Lewellyn. 2. Eddy. 3. 
Rankin. 5. Nautical. 6. Turtle. 7. Otho 
9. ve. 10. Ogdensburg. 11. Wasp. 12 ite. 
14. Yell. 15. Stocking. 16. Engraving. 
Firth. ae wn to know thyself. 

Conc D STATES AND Cops TRIES.—1 
3. Ohio. ry ‘Drexon. 5. Siam. 6. Idaho. 7. 

DECAPITATION.—Shaft, haft, aft. 

Cross worp.—Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 

P1.—Happy is he who can take warning from the mishaps 


of others. 
Square Worps.—l. ASTER 
STOVE 


KE 
EVENT 
RENTS 
Thanks for at puzzles, etc.,to M. Jennie H., 
ic, J. A. McG., D Gage, Alpha Beta, Sphinx, (such a 
5 oe lot, so nic cely prepared and so modestly offered !), 
-, Harry L. 8., Effie Y., and S. Martin. 


bach a A pi a 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 


Bathsheba. Chloe 
Iscariot. Jacob. 
Obadiah. Pani. 

Vashti. Zachariah. 


Rhoda. 


Alexander. 4. 

ace. 8. Knife. 
13. Hornet. 
17. Lithograph. 18. 


Pern, 2. Ireland. 
Spain. 8. Iceland. 


. 


Mechan- 


6. Aforesaid. | th 


Damaris. 
Kirjath- 


a 


Oh yes, master Tip, you think yor have done a fine 
thing, don’t you? You know that you have been in mis- 
chief, your face shows it just as plainly as if you could 
speak. 3, sir, and what is worse, you don’t look a bit 
sorry. If you were a poor starved cur, there might be 
some excuse for you, but when you are properly fed, to go 
and just out of mischief kill the old hen is too mean even 
for a dog.—--When we saw this picture, the first thought 
was, that is a picture that will please a great many of our 
Agriculturist boys and girls we had it engraved, and 
here itis. Even those too young to read can understand 
what the artist meant to show, and older ones will ad- 
mire the cleverness with which it is done. It is said 
that animals have no reasun, but they must have some- 
thing very much like it. Did you ever notice the differ- 
ent expressions in. dogs, and how differently they look 
when they have done something for which they “expect 
praise, from what they do when they know they have 
done wrong, and deserve a scolding, if nothing more? 
The dog in the picture has an amusing expression, as if 
he pretended to know nothing about what had happened 
to the old hen, at the same time he is chuckling over the 
nice meal she made. Then the poor little orphaned 
chickens, how tkeir distress makes a sad side to the 
picture, and contrasts strongly with the “I don’t care, I 
am glad I did it, only I hope I won’t get found out,” 
written as plainly on the dog’s face as can be.—‘* Found 
out’’—master Tip—such things are always found out. 
Smart as you think you are, you are avery stupid dog. 
You havn’t sense enough to remove those tell-tale legs, 
which show as plainly as can be what has become of the 
old hen, You'll catch it—and you deserve it, too.-It is 
just so not only with dogs, but people who do wrong; 
yes, and young people, too. They think that they can do 
some forbidden thing, and not be found out—their cun- 
ning lasts while they are doing it, but they are sure to 
leave the /egs, or some other silent witness, in sight. 
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Which is the best Clothes Wringer ? 

After careful examination, we recommend the 
‘‘ Universal’? as the best and strongest machine. 
The ‘‘Universal”? is built so strongly and sub- 
stantially that for years it cannot be broken in 
wringing garments by the strongest person. Our 
readers may be quite sure they will find the 
‘‘ Universal”? Wringer a good and serviceable ar- 
ticle.—Boston Traveller. 





From the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
reputation of the CABLE SCREW 
WIRE Boots and Shoes is spreading. 
T'hey never rip, leak, or fall to pieces. 
Try them. Look out for the Patent 
stamp, all others are imitations, For 
sale by all dealers. 





Colorado Potato Bug and Cotton 
Worm only killed with Paris Green. Send to F. W. 
DEVOE & CO., 115 & 117 Fulton St.. New York City, for 
Circulars “* How to Use it.” Ask your merchant for Devoe's 
Paris Green. 





Through the length and breadth of the 
land the celebrated SILVER TIPPED 
Boots and Shoes are sold by the million, 
for parents know they last twice as long 
as those without Tips. Trythem. For 
sale by all dealers. 





Decker & Co’s Premium American 

@ Billiard Tables have taken the first premium medal at 
the American Institute, N. Y., for six successive years. Send 
for catalogue. Warerooms, cor. Canal & Centre Sts., NX. Y. 














= ARENT And Not 

"WILL WIND. ANY WATCH Wear Out. 
For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 

free. J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Bocardas’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucihles, Fire 

Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobaceo, Snuff, 

Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 

Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbesto Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 

ever cannot be ground by other Millis. Also for Paints, 

Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGARDUS, 

Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 





AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED 1875. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Monday, 4th of 
October, 1875, and terminate in February, ’76. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 





DIPLOMAS 


| AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Major & Knapp Engraving, Ws, and Lithographing Co. 


56 & 58 Park Place, N.Y. 








MONEY FOR LADIES. 


The most rapid selling Goods of Genuine Merit ever in- 
vented. Necessiry every day in every home. Exclusively 
for ladies andchildren, Thousandssold. Profitslarge, Busi- 
. BSS permanent, respectable, and certain. Illustrated Cata- 
ogueyree. Sample of specialty forwarded on receipt of $2 
Agents wanted everywhere. ; 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 90 Chambers St., New York, 


V A. COVERT & CO., Produce 


® Commission Merchants, No. 112 Warren St. 





for our weekly Prices-current and Merking Plate.a@g 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our cntcrprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to.make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us te supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at onee for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Ckurch Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, according to Act of emepers, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Em orting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Self - Propel- 
For Cripples 


Can be easily 
in or ont doors, 
ing the use of 

State your size 
forillustrated 
ferent styles and 





ling Chairs 
and Invalids 


progenies, either 
|by any one hay- 
hands. 


and send wand 
catalogue of dif- 
prices. 


S. A. SMITH, 


Please mention} No. 82 Platt St., 


















this paper. N. Y. City. 
Fully EXCELSIOR 
Warranted. GRAIN 


Thresher. 
All under lock 
and key. 


W i Banks & (o., 


84 & 368 CanalSt., 
Sole Agents 
A 


T 
CHICACO. 


THE CHARTER OAK 
Life Insurance Co., 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. — Organized A.D. 1850. 


Seer +. --- $13,256,440.68 
JAMES Co WALEEETY | ...050.25--0-ep0cse-aieins PRESIDENT. 
S. H. Av HET By 85.005. VICE-PRESIDENT AND ‘TREASURER. 
HALSEY, hee Suaneaseceteateue gasmersoasim SECRETARY. 

M. L. S ES Pe. SSISTANT SECRETARY. 
L. W. —— ... MATHEMATICIAN. 





The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press, 








Alllron. Very Strong, © 
Presses @ round bale, any length, from one to four feet, 
Can be driven by horse, steam or water power, 
Address W. H. BANES & CO., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 
34 & 36 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 





New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §a" Send 
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VIGHTMAN. 23 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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Jenks’ Patent Portable Sprinkler and Fountain, for Irri- 
ting and Ornamenting Lawns, Gardens, Flower and Straw- 
erry Beds, Vineyards, Nurseries, ete. -It is held’ erect or at 
any angle desired by the spindle, as well on. hill-side or ter- 
race as on level land. The water, in pacain the nozzJe, is 
broken into spray, and is ejected in a circle, in drops like the 
gentlest rain. It can be adapted to limited space. Under 
125 feet of pressure, it will cover a surface of fre feet in 
diameter, with — uniformity. As a Fou it.can be 
used with a variety of jets. ‘ 
- Price, $5; with two extra pieces, for fancy jets, $6. 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 





INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & 60 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 
The qualities marked with their name -are. confidently 
recommended. . 





New Sectional and ‘County, 


MAP OF OREGON 


Containing the latest. surveys, and accompanied by a gen- 
eral description of the State. Pocket edition, $1.50, 
mailed to‘any address on receipt of price. 

J. K. GILL & CO., Portland, Oregon. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 
Their History, Breeding, and Management. 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. | PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

. This. book will be. considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims.as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An e$cellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical rane condensing 
& great variety of information into # comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN, 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not upto the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


Agricultural Chemical Analysis, 
After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker “and Others. 
Edited by G. ©. CALDWELL, 

OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
In this work Professor Caldwell has brought r the 
rocesses of analysis which sppl especially to soils, fertil- 
zers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book, Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural ya pee’ and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 

given much of his own experience. ‘ 


ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


By D: T. ATWOOD, Ancurrecr. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 


This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred 
and fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, 
from the selecting of a place to build to the perfect com- 
pletion of the house. 

ConTENTS: Hints to House Seekers; The Plan; Water 
pupply: Kitchen and Ventilation; Proportion; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; Superstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls: Proportions; How to Lay a Wall: American Build- 
ing Block; Kn Pise; Wooden Walls; &xternal Covering 
of Frames; the Roof; Timber—its Pronegties and Preser- 
vation ; Painting; Designs and Plans of Cottages, Country 
Houses, Churches, Stables, etc. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 














ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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CABBACE PLANTS. 


2,000,000 healthy, stocky, well-rooted, Flat Dutch, Fott- 
ler’s Improved Brunswick, and Winningstadi Plants, grown 
on new and warranted true to name. Will be well 

acked and sent by express any time in July, at $2.50 per 
P00; $10 per 5,000. Special terms to Granges, and others, 
buying in larger quantities. On receipt of one-fifth amount 
of bit will send ¢ O. D. fur_balance. Address 

TILLINGHAST BROS., Factoryville. Wyoming Co., Pa. 





CABBACE PLANTS. 


Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Marblehead Mammoth, Stone 
Mason, Fottier’s Improved Brunswick, Winningstadt, Savoy, 
Red Dutch, Bergen. 40c. per 100; $3 per 1,000; $25 per 10,000, 
7dc. per 100 by mail. Edward Burgess, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Carr e and Celery Plants.—Premi- 

um Flat Duteh Cabbage plants, 50c. per 100; &4 per I 000; 
lots of 5,00 and upwards, $3 per 1,000. warf Imperial 
and White Solid Celery, %c. per 100; $5 per 1,00; for lots 
of 5,000, $4 per 1,000. Address 

P. T. QUINN, P. O. Box 19, Newark, N. J. 


TURNIP SEED, Select Fresh Crop. 
Standard sorts, 75 cents per pound, free by mail. _ Descrip- 


tive Price List free. 
J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


L. B. CASE 


offers an excellent stock of Ornamental Foliage 
Plants, in fine condition for Summer and Fall use. 
Small plants sent by mail to all parts of the country. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
CELERY PLANTS. 
$4 to $6 per 1,000. 


Circular free, giving best methods of culture. 
J. i. OOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


eda biap 


For spring of 1875 will be ready in February, with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 2 cts.; a 
plain copy to all applicants free. Washington City, D. C. 











Kill the | Bugs & Worms, 


And Save the Potatoes and the Cotton Crop. 

SURE DEATH to the Potato Bug and Cotton Worm 
is only to be had by the use of Paris Green. Prof. Cook apd 
others say it is the only certain remedy. 


PURE PARIS CREEN, 
Manufactured specially and for sale by 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of White Leads, Zinc White, 
Colors, Varnishes, and 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS, 
115 & 117 Fulton St., New York City. 
¢™ Special attention paid to large orders and liberal dis- 
count made. Granges and Farmers’ Clubs should take note, 
and every farmer ask his merchant for Devoe’s Paris Green. 
For Circulars, How to Use it, &c., and price list, address 
‘ F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
115 & 117 Fulton St., New York City. 








Potato Bug. Killing Machine. 
Lice, Flea, Worm, Slug and illar DESTROYER, 
thoroughly Dusts the crop wit! is Green, or 


i , at the 
aes poisons, speed 4 awalk, 





fe and y a boy. 
id. 1 ye 
Gireulars free; Made only & 


le only Gs L. 
ALLEN & CO., 119 So. 4th St., ——=— 
Phila. Panis GREEN supplied. LivE AGENTS WANTED. 





VINEYARD FIXTURES for HOLDING WIRES. 
. N ry: f “ ole ime pt 
; cS afl f 


dowd a iy -: 


MaNF By VAN WAGNER &WILLIAMS 82 Beeman SiNY 











i FOR FARM USE. 
E FORGES 





No Belts, Bellows, or Cranks, the Best Made, 
Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue to 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. Y. 








Lovejoy’s New Strle 
GLASS CUTTER 
And Putty Knife 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 
have one. Any child zan use 
it. Sent to your address on 
receipt of 50c. and stamp by 


Py ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

= : 229 Washington 8t., 
== -: Boston, - - - Mass. 

‘Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 








The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
Waka. 


ANTED 
Mm A,B, FARQUHAR 
7 York, Pa. 






’ 


Lightest Draft, mo 
durable, simplest, 
most economical 
& cheapest in use. 

O[CF¥) pezerzeny] 
Moa Guas 








The Superior Hay Spreader 


(Improved and perfected for season of 1875.) 





This machine will do the work of ten men. 

Jt is the lightest draft machine ever built, one horse work- 
ing it easily. 

t has taken first premiums wherever exhibited. 

Send for a descriptive circular. 

The Superior +n is unsurpassed in beauty, work- 
manship, and durability. 

Manufactured by 

THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Higganum, Conn, 


UWFUS L. COLE, Produce Come. 

mission Merchant, 141 Reade St., New York. 

Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application. 





Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine. 





i 


It receives the ears as pulled from the stalk, husks and silks 


it perfectly clean. This machine husks rapidly, propelled 
by horse or hand-power. Machines supplied from Hunting- 


ton ane VOR 8, 135 Halsey St., Newark, N. 


KENYON.) . eC 
E. W. ROF FS Send for Descriptive ie 


W. H. BANKS & CO., 


MACHINERY 
Lever Haystlop Presses 


FARM MACHINERY, SEEDS, 


and Hardware 
84 & 36 SOUTH CANALST., (Cor. Washington,) 
OPTTloAGeo. 








BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J; 








B. F. RANDELL’S 


Grain Separator, 
CLEANER and CRADER. 


HE ATTENTION of the Farmers is respectfully called 

to L. F. Randell’s justly celebrated Improved Fannin 
Mill, Seed Cleaner, Grain Separator and Grader combine? 
a recent invention which has attracted very marked atten. 
tion throughout the Central and Western States, where it 
has been introduced, and which is now being manufactured 
for the EasTERN States, at Auburn, N. Y., and Harrisburg, 
Pa., as below. 

Until the invention of the “Randell Grain Separator” all 
machines for cleaning grain known as “Separators,” have 
been at the best mere SEED CLEANERS, too expensive for 
general use and altogether too slow, complicated and im- 

racticable for the general purposes of a fanning mill, 
Theretore, for the information of those who are looking for 
something cheap, rapid and practicable, the undersigned 
respectfully submit the following extracts from testimonials 
of farmers and grain men to the merits of the Randell Im. 
proved Seed and Grain Cleaner or Separator and Grader. 

FROM THE WELL-KNOWN FARMER, ALFRED HALE, 
; OF Lyons, N.Y. 
_ “This 26th day of May, I tested the RANDELL SEPARATOR 
in my Granary, and it proved to have important advantages 
over the present Fanning Mills; so much so that I gave my 
order for one, notwithstanding I have at this time two of the 
other mills, ,ALFRED HALE.” 
“It is the only real Separator, Cleaner and 
Grader in the United States. 

“It works upon the principle of GRAVITY, an entirely 
NEW PRINCIPLE in grading grain, which gives the farmer 
perfect control of Cleaning, Separating or Grading his grain, 
and works to gore 

JOHN HOFFER, Paxton Mills, Harrisburg, Pa.” 
From FARMER MURDOCK, AUBURN, N. Y. 

“The Randell Separator is the first and only machine \ 
ever saw that could separate Oats from BARLEY, or SPRING 
Warrat, with any kind of expedition. It is not a mere fan- 
ning mill, nor a mere seed separator for cleaning Timothy 
or Clover, or fitting grain for seed, but both, combining the 
rapidity of the fanning mill with the perfection of a separa- 
tor. A. R. MURDOCK.” 

“The Randell Separator is constructed upon an entirely 
new principle of taking advantage of gravity, whereby the 
farmer is enabled to separate Oats from Wheat or Barley 
rapidly for market, and at the same time get a grade of the 
soundest and heaviest kernels, pure of Oats «nd Cockle for 
seed. ORLANDO LEWIS, Stone Mills. 

NEYHART & CO., Empire Mills. 
SERVIS & CO., Premium Mills.” 

Some time during this season each grain ged will be 
canvassed by competent salesmen, who will exhibit the 
working of the machine and take orders for next fall’s de. 
livery. To avoid any mistake, remember the name of B. F, 
Randell will always appear on the drum of his ‘* Separator.” 

Be sure and read editorial in the CouNntrRY GENTLE- 
MAN Of May 18th. 

Agents wanted for all the counties in the State.—Price $36 
delivered on cars, and liberal discounts to agents. 

We think it but the strictest justice to YOURSELVES, that 
we ask you to withhold your purchase of other mills, til) 
after you have first seen and tested for yourselves this 
wonderfully Raprp, SrMPLE and COMPLETE MACHINE. 

For Circulars, tor the State of N. Y.. address the Randell 
Grain Separator Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

For the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, address Randell Grain Separator Co., Harrise 
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Beecher Baskets. 





DIAMOND 
SLAUMSVA 


PATENTED 


PTEMBER 28, 1869. 


ooo 


Star 









VENEER BASKETS. Patented May 31, 1864. 
For circular of description, &c., address 
THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn- 
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WHITEWATER WAGON, 


CGCOVENRMENT STANDARD. 


For general Farm, Plantation and Freight pur- 
poses. Also Spring Wagons. ‘They have for 
many years stood the climatic tests of every 
part of the country, and on account of their 
quality of material and workmanship, are now 
used tor the public service by both the United 
States and Canadian Governments. They may 
be found in the principal markets of the coun- 
try. and at prices to compete with strictly first- 
class work. All timber seasoned two years be- 
fore use. Iron heavier than any competing 
wagon. Style and finish very superior. ‘Ihe 
peculiar feature of the skeins gives lighter draft 
than any other wagon, Send for Catalogue and 
rices. WINCHESTER & PARTRIDGE M’'F’G 
50. Works at Whitewater. Address 
SEMPLE, BIRGE & CQ., St. Louis, Mo. 





WHITEWATER WAGON. 


The sole Eastern agency of these celebrated wagonsis with 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water Street, NEW YORK, 
Where samples can be seen at all times, as well,as a fuil 
assortment of Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, Seeds and Fertilizers. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 





W Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Railway, Chain and Lever _ Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters 
Ithaca Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, Straw 
Preserving Rye _Threshers, Por- 
table Steam - Engines, Cider 
and Wine-Mills and Press- 
es. Dogand Pony Powers, 
etc., etc. 


ALBANY, N. Y-e 


Send for Circular. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


ALL REAPERS ard_MOWERS should have the J7AR- 
Ris OM RUBBER LINED KNIFE HEAD AT'TACH- 


It diminishes their draft at least one-third and adds great- 
ly to their durability. 1t almost entirely obviates all wear, 


Sriction, ov jar, causing the machine to run without noise, 


breaking ot knives, or clogging. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular to HARRISON MAN’F'G CO., Lansing, Mich. 


EH. BANEHS &@ CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 


IMPROVED HAY MACHINERY 


‘ 











uns = 


SSS 
BULLARD’S HAY TEDDER. 
WALKER’S HORSE HAY FORK, 
COATES’ LOCK-LEVER HAY RAKES, 
BARNES & TIFFIN REVOLVING RAKES, 
HAY STACKERS, CARRIERS, &c., 
Dodge Excelsior Hay Press. 
Office and Warehouse, 
34 & 36 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


Harder’s Premium Rf 
and Thresher and Cleaner, awarded 


Two Gotp MEDALS 


For “Slow and easy movement of horses, H rods lesa 
than 1% miles per hour, Mechanical Construction 0, 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in every pines, neces al‘ r*hted 





excellent work, é&c.,’’ 28 shown by Official Repyurt of 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws. Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 
Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn Trial, sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N ¥: 


SPRING ee 


STEEL 









EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
‘Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. 
Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 








The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled, 

B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenten, N. J. 


for your own use (or the agency for) the cheapest and best 
Hay, Straw, and Stalk Cutters, in America—hand or horse- 
power. Not to be paid for till tried on your farm and found 


satisfactory. Circulars free. 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











Improved for 


QUST’S HAY 
1875, including Wind-Break Attachment. \Warrante 
to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to all ordinary 
meadow land, and to any farm wagon. Manufactured by 


LOADER, 


STRATTON & WHIIE, Agricultural Works, Meadville, 








Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars early. 


Anderson’s Pat, Safety Pipe Boilers, 


From 1 to 200 Horse-Power. 






0 TT 
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This Boiler is exciting much attention—with contraction 
and expansion perfectly provided for, and 2 perfect circula- 
tion, it is hapa by experts the best Boiler ever invent- 
ed. One has been already engaged for the Great ** Cen= 
tennial Exposition,” to fuinish power for onc depart- 
ment. For Anderson oilers, both the upright (as here- 
tofore advertised in this paper) and the horizontal pipe Safe- 
ty Boilers, apply to 

HITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, M. Y. 


Anderson Steam-Boiler & Kipp’s New Engine, 
“LS3dV3HO GNY ‘1S38 ‘GUYGNVLS 34v 








PORTABLE ST 


AUTOMAT OFF RE 
Al / ho? 


BALANCED VALVE 


S/HL MVS 104. ISTIHM FIVLS 


THE BEST.’ MOST ECONOMICAL ENGINE w> 
SEND,FOR CI/RCULA 


R 
THE J.C.HOADLEY CO. LAWRENCE,MASS. 








The Original SKINNER 
Portable Engine 


IMPROVED. 


2 to 8 H. P. New Location, and 
cheaper freights to all parts of the 
country. Over 300 in use. 


Adrress L. G. SKINNER, ~ 
Erie, Pa, 3 
Late Chittenango, N. Y. = 


EXAMINE THE 
DOUBLE HARPOON 


HORSE HAY FORK 


BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 
Send for Circulars: 


Addressell) W. H. BANKS & CO.,, 
orders to Northwestern Agents, 


34 & 36 So. Canal St., CHICAGO. 
UNION RAILWAY HORSE - POWER. 


The best in use—re- 

uires much less elev2- 
tion, and yet produces 
more power than other 
railway pewers. 

Send for descrir - 
tive Cireular. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Brr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
yt for Roaps and for Concrets, &c. 























ddress BLAKE CRUSHER CO.,, 
New Haven, Conn, 
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“ ECLIPSE ” 
PORTABLE ENGINE. 


Awarded ist 
Premium Prize 
Medal, 1874, at 


State Fairs, 
altimore, 
ichmond, 

etc. 

New, simple, 
complete, dur- 
able, economic: 
al, guaranteed. 

The most com- 
lete Engine in 

e market for 

* Farm purposes, 
threshing yrain 
ginning cotton, 
sawing lumber, 
mining,running 
printing press- 
es, mills, etc. 





For particulars send for Catalogue to 
FRICK & CO., Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


Wolcott Bros. 


Real Estate and Loan Brokers, 


1weievo, O. 


Real Estate purchased, managed, 
and soid on commission. Large pro- 
perties a specialty. Money loaned on 
Real Estate. All money transmitted 
through the banks. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Xx 





HEPAR 
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AN NO BREAKING! 
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Cans GSREPARD 02°"! caco st BUFFALO, 








he Champion Fruit-Drier is what 
every Farmer wants, or should have, for drying hisown 
Fruit. rice, with tin roof stove, everything complete, 
$25.00. Send for Circular. Please send a. 
D. STUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind. 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices. for parlor entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. §@" Pays well on small in- 
vestments. Catalogues free. 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 

and Sperting Dogs, bred and ~~ by J. C. 

COOPER, Cooper Ree ene. Vinner of Gold 
rk. 


Medals at Paris and New Yo 


THE PEOPLE'S FORCK PUMPS. 


Awarded medal of Amer- 
ican Institute over allcom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
um pump by the American 
Agriculturist. For House 
and Out-doors. For Wells 
from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

Send Postal Card for Cir- 
culars. » 


WwW. S. BLUNT, 
77 Beekman St.,N. Y. 
* Also Agent for 
GOODELL CO. CELE- 
a BRATED SPRING BEDS. 
See advertisement on page 196, May number. 
And Agent for Peck & Skilton’s Rustic Work. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR Pumps: 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Mogens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
$ Z . Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
H. Leibey. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
a eB , Houston, Texas. 
& Workman, Montreal. C. E. 
& McConthe, Jackronville. Fla. 
Jas. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pot Stands,our new design, for gallon and 1, 2, and 4 gallon pots. Just the thing for Porticos, Lawns, 


and Cemeteries. 


@ ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF RED CEDAR LABELS. 


PECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 









THE LICHTEST DRAFT. 
‘ACVW TSTONOULS Pte ISTTAWIS 





ESSE SU 


THE DEERE CANC. 


First Premium Awarded at Illinois and Iowa State Field 
Trials, 1874. 


OFFICE OF LANDRETH’S 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 21 & 23 South Sixth St. 
(Founded 1734.) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1875. 
Messrs. Derre & Co., MOLINE, ILL. : 

Gentlemen :—The trial of your Gang Plow on our planta- 
tion in Virginia has been very satisfactory. The first day 
we took it out we turned down almost five acres in ten 
hours, using three mules. The soil a sandy loam and the 
plows running six inches deep. On another occasion we 
plowed an acre and a fraction in less than two hours. 

The Gang has acted so well that we have determined to 
order one for our farm in this state, and may, if it succeeds 
equally well, want a number. 

hip a Gang similar to the first. 

D. LANDRETH & SON, Philadelphia, 

Address 


DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline Plow Works, Moline, Illinois. 





Ww ANSON WOOD’S IMPROVED 
Mowers & Reapers for 1875, 





ae . 
The Coming Harvesters of the World?! 
MOWERS 


For one or two Horses. Low cut, light draft, simple, strong 
and durable. 


REAPERS 


For all conditions of grain—lodged or standing. Lightest, 
Cheapest and Best in use. 


Eagle Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., 
g@™ Send for Circular. Albany. N. Y. 


The American Pulverizing Cultivator 


™~ 











Send for Descriptive Circular tc 
GIFFORD, JOHNSON & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


The _ Lightning Peach-Parer. 





The only practical Peach-Parer in the world. 
Gives universal satisfaction. Sold in all large markets. 
Send $1.50 for sample. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 





The New Lightning Apple Parer. 





This machine drops parings clear of machinery, does 
better work than any other machine, does double the 
amount of any other Parer, loosens the apple on the fork by 
the neatest arrangement ever yet invented, andis practically 
the best parer offered, 


GOODELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N.H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 


THE 


CLIMAX CORER 


AND 


I, SLICER. 


The simplest 
and best known. 


With this machine 
and the New Light. 
ning Parer, a bushel of 
Apples can be pre- 
pared for drying in 
15 minutes. Call 
for them. 


GOODELL 
COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., 


and 99 Chambers 
St., New York. 
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WARING’S 


Books for Farmers 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engincer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 


CONTENTS. 

LAND To BE DraineD; How Draws Act; How To 
Make Drains; How To TakE CARE OF DRAINS; 
Wat Drarnine Costs; Wri It Pay? How To MAKE 
TinEs; Recuarmine SALT MarsHEs; Houskz AND Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of Collars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from « com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (ll.) Repubiican. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.60. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 

Tur Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns. 

Tue Detaits oF Eartiu SEWAGE. 

THE PainosopHy OF THE EARTH SysTEM. 
With Seventeen Tllustrations, 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 
ee Se Deel 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Fommerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED, 
CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; Tue Sort; MANUREs ; MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY eays of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, hewever old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 














THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO] 


| 
| 


A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF | 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


including every Disease peculiar to Am- 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.&., 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- | 
land a he | 


nd the United States, and Author of t 
“ American Reformed. Horse Book.’ 


I.—Diseases and Management of Cattle. | 
Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 4 


useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. : 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division wil! be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 

Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Jmprove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 

Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
icam farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—HoG CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

$76 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN 
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Fr 


containing a great variety Jiems, includin ‘man 
good Ilints and. Suggestions which we throw into pmaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space 


Continued from p. 251. 


Short-horn Breeders’ Convention. 
—The Short-horn Breeders’ Convention was held at In- 








dianapolis on the 26th of May. The attendance was 


| good, and several papers of great interest were read. 





Black-faced Scotch Sheep.—“ P. M. 


|| B.,”? Dixon County, Neb. It would hardly be advisable 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO.] 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others, Em- 

*” bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 


Veterinary Surgeon, * Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 
25 years @ Regular Practicing Veterinarian. 

This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
ofthe age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 


reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and crue] modes of treat- | | 


to go to the expense of importing the black-faced High- 
land sheep, although they are hardy and prolific. A 
cross of the Cotswold upon our common native: sheep 


| would be as good a breed for our purposes as the Scotch, 


and by a few years careful breeding a very useful sheep 


| might be established. 


Parvin’s Steam Motor.—“J. K.,” 
Marshall Co., Kansas. The steam motor of Parvin is 
not a plow, but simply a locomotive engine to draw 


| plows. We suspect it is not a success, as we hear of 


| none being in use. A steam plowing engine that is 
| practically successful upon other lands may very probably 
| fail upon prairie soils that are wet, sticky, and slippery, 


and where sloughs have to be passed through. And this 
is the difficulty that so far has not been overcome. A 


| Plowing engine with plows costs $8,000 or over. 


Poultry Raising.—“ Subscriber,” Jack- 


| sonville, Fla. Keeping poultry in flocks of 400 or 500 is 


not a safe business for a new beginner. It is safer to 


| begin with 50 and gradually increase as knowledge of 


the business is gained. \ Poultry-houses suitable fora 
large business are described and illustrated in the Agri- 


| culturist of June, 1873, and June, 1874. These houses 
, should not be increased in size, but in number to suit the 


size of the flock. The Brahma is the best fowl! for all 


| purposes. One acre is needed for every 100 fowls. 


Scours in Calves.—*P. Y.,’’ Walworth 
Co., Wis. A remedy for scours in: calves is an ounce of 
carbonate of magnesia or prepared chalk, mixed with half 
a pint of water, in which a teaspoonful of flax-seed has 


| been boiled, and a little essence of peppermint added. 
| It may be given before feeding in the morning, until the 


diarrhea is stopped. 

Cheese Factories in Illinois.—J. 8. 
Hatch, Kendall Co., Ill., writes that he has just started a 
cheese factory, and that the following factories are run- 
ning in his neighborhood. Two, besides the one men- 
tioned at Little Rock, one at Plano, one at Sandwich, 
one at Somonauk, one at Freeland, others at Sugar 


| Grove, Montgomery, Hinckly, and elsewhere, and all 


ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. | | 
| lar to black-leg, or quarter-ill in calves or cattle, and 


Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and weare sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “ heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the REForm- 
ED SysTEM OF PRACTICE, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare success, and deeming it his duty to spread | 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this | 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 
little. It aims to treat fally and plainly, on rational princl- 
ples, every ill that Horseflesh is heir to, including those | 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which | 
have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Science. | 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 








ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. | | 





within a radius of ten miles. This is very encouraging, 
and points toan improving condition of agriculture in 
that district, which is worthy of imitation elsewhere. 
The increasing demand for cheese will make many more 
factories necessary, and there is great room in the west 
for them. We shall be glad to hear again from Mr. H. 
** Braxy,”’? or Anthrax Fever in 
Sheep.—‘S. J. H.,” Alabama. This disease is simi- 


cholera in hogs. It is a blood disease, resulting some- 
times from over feeding ; in this case probably too much 
cotton-seed has caused it. The lameness and stiffness 
in the hinder parts, constipation, with dark colored ané 
deficient urine, bright staring eyes, carrying the head up 
and to one side, and grinding of the teeth, are constant 
symptoms ofthis complaint. There is no remedy if the lat- 
ter symptoms have appeared. Fonr ounces of epsom salts 
should be given as soon as the ailment is discovered, and 
afterwards 20 grains of salpeter daily, fora week. Injec- 


| tions of warm soap and water or linseed oi], should be 


given until the bowels are relieved. 


Feeding for Milk.—“C. G. T.,’”’ Clinton 
Corners, N. Y. A very good feed for milch cows is two 
quarts of corn-meal and two quarts of wheat, orrye, bran, 
or shorts, twice a day. Where brewers’ grains can be 
procured cheaply, or less than 15 cents a bushel, they are 
very productive of milk. Halfa bushel of grains and three 
quarts of corn-meal twice a day, are fed in some milk 
dairies with profit, when milk is four cents a quart. 
When malted corn has been used in the brewing along 
with the barley malt, the grains are much more valuable. 

The Best Cows.—“ J. B. M.,’’ Hagerstown, 
Md. The best dairy cow for fumily purposes, is a high 
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grade (three-quaters or seven-eighths) Jersey, from a 
really good hative cow by a Jersey bull, from good milk 
and butter stuck. Such a cow may be expected to yield 
@ pound of butter a day, on an average, for nine months 
in the year, or about 280 pounds of buttera year. We 
have had several such cows that have done better than 
that. The best dairy book is Flint’s Milch Cows and 
Dairy Farming, price $2.50. For general dairy purposes 
the Ayrshire, Short-horn, and Dutch breeds, and their 
grades or crosses are highly valued. 


Sales of Short-horns.—The sales of 
Short-horn cattle which have occurred during the past 
month have amounted to 376 head, for an aggregate of 
$178,300. Of the six herds disposed of, four were sold at 
Dexter Park, Chicago, which from its central position in 
the vicinity of the Union Stock-yards, has become a fa- 


' yorite locality for both sellers and buyers. The sales at 


Dexter Park were not so well attended as former ones. 
The sales were as follows: by 

L. W. Towne.........29 cows for $20,095 ; average, $624. 

--ll bulls ‘“ 2,390; average, 218. 

dg. P. Sanborn........48 cows “ 19,950; average, 454. 

eseeeeee10 bulls “* 1,685; average, 168. 

Avery & Murphy......63cows ‘“‘ 39,140; average, 621. 

--012 bulla ‘“* 11,045; average, 920. 


J. R. Shelby..........7 cows ‘‘ 29,235; average, 375. 


eveeeeeeeed2 Dullg “ 1,440; average, 120. 


The herd of Chas. Lowder was sold at the State Fair 
Grounds, Plainfield, Ind., for very low prices. 

46 cows brought $7,700 ; average, $171. 

19bulls =“ 2,045 ; average, $107. 
General S. Meredith & Sons’ sale was held at Cambridge 
City, Ind., and very good prices were obtained ; over 2,000 
persons were present. 

42 cows sold for $41,140 ; average, $980. 

li bulls “ ‘* 2,835; average, 257. 
Two cows, Mazurkas, were bought by an English breeder 
for $5,600. Mr. A. J. Alexander, of Kentucky, has sold 
at private sale to go to England. two cows of the Duchess 
family for $35,000, and one Duke bull for $12,000. 





Patent Machines.—“ J. T.,’’ La Crescent, 
Minn. No person may lawfully make any patented im- 
plement even for his own use, without a license from 
the owner of the patent. 


rn ee 
“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 


—=@——= 


No Pay Requirep.—“C. A. D.,”" of Mass., asks me 
several questions, and says: ‘‘ please answer and send 
price for your trouble.”"—The Agriculturist pays me for 
my trouble in answering these questions, and ‘*C. A. D.”” 
pays the Agriculturist when he subscribes for the paper. 
But to the questions: The first is in regard to 

Hens In THE OrncHARD.—“I have got two orchards, 
half an acre each, trees 15 to 20 years old. Keep 300 
hens. Would you fence in the orchards and keep the 
grass out, and let the hens run in them ?’’—If this was a 
convenient arrangement I should certainly doso. But I 
should not do it simply for the purpose of enriching the 
land. The food you furnish the hens wil enrich the 
land just as much as if it was fed to sheep or swine—and 
ne more. The insects which the hens catch on the wing 
would be so much gain, and if the hens pick up worms 
which would otherwise leave the orchard, that is a gain 
also. Otherwise I think the hens are no better manure- 
makers than cows, horses, sheep, or swine. 

Manure From A SiaveuTeR-Hovsz.—‘‘C. A. D.” 
lives five miles from a slaughter-house ‘‘ where they kill 
hogs and make some very good manure. They take the 
offal and the heads. and cook them for the oil, and what 
is left they sell for $6 per cord. If you were going to 
use it, would you work it up with vitriol ?”—I think not. 
Ishonld draw out my barnyard manure in the water to 
the field where I intended to use it. and draw the slaugh- 
ter-house manure at the same time, and put them togeth- 
erina pile. Make the pile 7 or 8 feet wide, and 6 feet 
high, being careful to build up the sides straight, so that 
the heap shall be nearly or quite as wide at top as at the 
bottom. If possible finish the heap up to the desired 
hight every day, and not spread it over a long heap where 
it will be likely to freeze before morning. The slaugh- 
ter-house manure will greatly favor fermentation, and 
you can use it in this way to great advantage. Turn the 
heap when necessary. The soil below the heap will not 
te frozen, and you can dig up a foot or so of this soil 
and mix it with the manure. or put it on top. I have 
‘been using several large heaps of manure this spring for 
root crops and for potatoes, which were drawn to the 
field last winter and piled—it was in capital order. But 
De sure and keep the sides up straight. and not drawn in 
Mike the roof of ahouse. In the latter case the wind and 





If well built it will ferment slowly all ann, ont be ne | 
prime order for use in spring. 

“How WOULD You USE THE Bioop ?’’—Add it to the 
heap of manure. It isa rich fertilizer, and will greatly 
aid the fermentation of the manure. There is no danger 
from excessive and injurious fermentation in the winter. 
In fact the difficulty with cow manure is to get it to fer- 
ment at all, and to keep out the frost from the heap. 

Morse Grass AND LESS WHEAT.—This is what a young 
farmer in Cumberland Co., Pa., wants. He has boughta 
farm of 150 acres, two miles from a railroad station ; 
large bank-barn and other buildings, for $5,000. The 
land was all Jimed 12 years ago. Hecan buy lime at 8 
cents a bushel. The rotation previously adopted on the 
farm was, 1st., corn on two or three year-old clover sod. 
2d., oats. 3d., wheat. 4th., wheat again. 5th., clover. 
Average yield, wheat 10 to 12 bushels, oats 20 bushels, 
corn 20 to 25 bushels per acre.—This will notdo at all. 
There is no profit in such farming. Lime and clover 
must be the basis of improvement. Give up the second 
wheat crop. If the land is foul, I should try how it 
would answer to “fall-fallow”’ aclover sod and sow it 
to oats the next spring, and seed down with clover. Bar- 
ley would be better than oats, and with lime so cheap, it 
would seem not a difficult matter to raise barley on a 
fall-fallowed clover sod dressed with 100 bushels of lime 
peracre. Such treatment ought to give 40 bushels bar- 
ley per acre, and a grand crop of clover afterwards. A 
clover sod, pastured until June, or July, might be broken 
up, and the surface soil thoronghly worked afterward 
four or five inches deep, with a cultivator and harrow. 
Then lime it and eow wheat, and seed down with timothy 
in the fall, and clover in the spring. If the land is 
thoroughly worked and limed, I should not only expect 
a fair crop of wheat, but a goed crop of clover after- 
wards. Clover sometimes fails on clover sod, but it is 
generally because the land is not well worked. By rais- 
ing more grass or clover. you can keep more stock, and 
if you get good stock, you can afford to buy bran and 
oilcake, and thus make rich manure, and then you are 
through with your difficulties. 

CLover For Hoes.--‘T. A.,°° Hawk Point, Mo., 
writes: ‘‘I have six acres of clover and six acres of oats, 
Will this keep 30 pigs, which are intended for fall mar- 
ket ?’"—I suppose Mr. A. intends to let the pigs pasture 
on the oats as well as on the clover. I have had no ex- 
perience with oats as a pasture for pigs. I should think 
it would be better to confine the 30 pigs to the 6 acres of 
clover, and feed themcorn in addition. Thecorn should 
be fed regularly, say morning and night—and always at 
the same honrs. If fed irregularly, the pigs will be look- 
ing for it all the time, and will not eat much clover. If 
you feed the corn in the ear, I would take it to different 
parts of the field, and not feed every day in the same 
place. The corn would be better, I think, if shelled and 
soaked in water for 24 hours before feeding. 

Senpine Stock sy Express.—''D. §S.,”’ Ind. The 
express companies charge more for carrying live stock 
than for ordinary merchandize. For a box of pigs weigh- 
ing less than 100 lbs., they charge double the regular 
rates ; for a box weighing over 100 lbs., one and a half 
the regular rates. Thus from Rochester to Indianapolis, 
the regular rate is $3 per100 Ibs. Fora pairof 2-months 
pigs, weighing, with the box, 8 Ibs., the charges would 
be $5.10. For a trio of pigs weighing 115 lbs., the ex- 
press charges would be $5.17. Sliced mangels make ex- 
cellent food for them on the journey, as they furnish 
both food and water. I have shipped several hundred to 
different parts of the country—some to Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, etc., and never lost a pig on the 
journey. I have no fault to find with the express com- 
panies, except that they charge more for stock than for 
dry goods. For a year or more the American Express 
Co. carried my stock at the same rates as ordiniry mer- 
chandize, but the U. 8. Co. objected to their doing so, as 
being contrary to an agreement between the two compa- 


competition ; but they take excellent care of the stock, 
and carry them through on their fastest trains. The 
stock often reaches its destination two or three days be- 
fore a letter mailed at the same time. On the whole we 
have not much to complain of. 

Map or A Farm.—John Landreth. Manitowoc, Wis., 
in answer to some questions of mine in regard to his 
farming operations, sends me a printed map of his farm. 
It is a capital thing tohave. The fields are all numbered, 
and the length and breadth are noted on the map, with 
the number of acres. 

Gettine ovT Stones.—Mr. L. is trying. like myself, 
to free his Jand from stones. He draws them four miles 
to the harbor at Manitowoc, getting pay for them, and 
drawing back a load of manure. This is a good thing to 
do, too. Mr. L. tells me of a plan which I shall try to 
get adopted on my own farm. He says: “In plowing 
last fall we strapped on each plow handle pieces of shin- 
gles two inches wide, and where a stone was struck, and 
could not be moved by the plow, a shingle was stuck in, 








ending the spot, ona aman with spate and bar Sdlinw. 
ed at intervals and brought them to light. In this way 
our land to-day is clean, and nota stone or stump te be 
seen on 110 acres of last fall's plowing, and our gang- 
plow, drill, and other labor-saving implements ean be 
safely used;” 

Routine CouLTER PLow.—Mr. L. speaks very highly 
of the large-rolling Coulter Plow, and also of Cxossiey's 
Gang Plow. Iam not acquainted with either, but have 
never yet had a Gang Plow that was satisfactory, I 
have one which does not draw true, and the result is that 
the last plow takes a very nurrow furrow. It is made of 
cast-iron, and there is no way to change the line of draft. 


Growine Ruta-Bacas.— A. F. G.,”’ Barry Co., Mich., 
has eight acres of land, two of which are occupied with 
the house and gardens. Of the other six acres, one acre 
is good strong land, and the rest sand and gravelly elay, 
He finds ruta-bagas and onions his best paying crops, 
and he wants me to tell him how to manage to grow 
ruta-bagas. Last year he sowed three acres and kept the 
land clean, but owing to the dronth had only 100 bushels 
peracre. He can buy 50 loads of manure in town, and 
keeps one horse and one cow.—Onions will do well every 
year on the same Jand, provided: it is well manured and 
kept clean, But ruta-bagas do better in rotation with 
other crops. S:i!l, they caz be grown year after year. 
In such a cage, I should plow the land in the fall after 
the turnips were off, and draw out the manure in the win- 
ter and pile it in the field, and to each load or ton of ma- 
nure add 100 Ibs. of bone-dust scattered on, or slanghter- 
house manure, or, instead of this, sow 300 Ibs. of super- 
phosphate of lime in the drills at the time of sowing the 
seed. If you must confine yourself to these two crops, 
onions and turnips, I think it would be well to make the 
land very rich for onions with well-rotted mannure, and 
then sow turnips on this land the next spring, using 300 
lbs. of superphosphate to the acre—and if possible drill 
it in with the seed. The superphosphate will give the 
young plants a rapid start, and soon push them ont of 
reach of injury from the little black beetle. You onght 
to raise fiom 800 to 1,000 bushels per acre. Sow in rows 
20 inches apart, and thin out to 10 or 12inches in the row. 


VALUE oF BRAN FOR Manure.—‘‘ A. B. F.,”? Colum- 
bia, Conn., writes: “* When speaking of bran in ‘ Walks 
and Talks,’ what quality do yon mean? We have in our 
markets a very coarse quality called ‘shorts’; a very fine 
grade called * white middlings,’ which is nearly or quite 
as heavy as corn-meal, and costs the same. Then there 
are intermediate grades, differing in fineness and price. 
There is one grade which looks like shorts, ground over 
and made fine. [This is precisely what it is.) WhatI 
wish to know is which of these grades you mean when 
you say bran in speaking of the value of manure made 
from different kinds of food?’*—Mr. Lawes gives the 
composition and value of these different grades of wheat- 
bran as follows: 
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Coarse Pollard... ....cscc., | 86.0/6.20| 7-52 |1:4912.78} 14.36 

Fine Pollard . | 86 0/5.60F 6.44 |1.46)2.60) B53 
Wheat }85.0/1. 0] 1.87 [0.50}1.50} 7. 

Oats.. .$86.0/28:1 1.17 10.5012 00F 770 

Corn Me - | 88.0). 30} 1.13 O.35}1.S08 6.65 

PAAR cree Ss s5u Sieweku sees | $4,512.40] 1.80 |0.9°13.40F 13.39 

GAME MAD, c< occu, <ocoveses | $1.017.59] 1/25 |1:3012/50b 9.64 

Wheat Straw... .......c006 84.0)5 00] 0.55 (0.65/0.60} § 2.68 

Linseed Oil-cake | $3017.00} 4.92 |1.65}4.75 19.72 

Decorticated Cotton- Seed | | 
OREO Covesina tee coces 1 89.0}8. 00] 7 7.00 '3.12}6.50F 27.86 


It will be seen from the praeen that there is little differ- 
ence in the manurial value of the different kinds of bran. 


nies, Both companies now charge alike. there being no } The wheat itself is only worth about half as much for 
. s ges ‘ g 


manure as the bran, and wheat flour would be still less 
valuable. Wheat has been so low the past winter, and 
coarse grainsand bran so high, that the millers have been 
making “‘ white middlings” with an unusnally large 
quantity of flourin them. These would not be as valu- 
able for manure as the ordinary shorts, canaille. shipstuff, 
and other grades of bran. As a rule, the feeds best for 
manure are not the most nutritious—at least I think so. 
Some people would have us believe that bran is more 
nutritious than flour. but such is not the case. It is, 
however, far better for manure. * * * ‘‘ When speaking 
of cotton-seed meal, do you mean that which is decorti- 
cated, or that which contains ali the hulls ? **—I mean the 
former, unless otherwise stated. The manure from a ton 
of eotton-seed itsclf, after being ground and silted, is 
worth $13.25; that from undecorticated cotton-seed cake 
$15 75. In grinding cotton-seed and sifting it for food, 8 
per cent of husk was removed. Mr. Lawes found i a 
rich and valuable food for sheep, in connection with 
fodder, ete. For the sake of comparison, I have included 
some other common foods in the table above. 
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Mixing Earth with Manure.—“J. 
R. L.,” Schuylkill Co., Pa. By mixing carth with manure, 
it will certainly be kept from over-heating or dry-rotting. 
But the same effect may be procured by turning the 
mauure over when it becomes hot two or three times. 
This is not so much labor as carting earth to the heap 
and then carting it back with the manure to the field. 

How to Feed Breeding Sows. — 
Mr. F. B.,” Gallipolis, O., writes: “IT have a fine two- 
year-old imported sow. She is in pig by an imported 
boar. I paid $90 for her, and wish to raise good pigs. 
The sow is as ** thin as a rail,” and I want to ask your 
opinion, whether it will hurt her to make her pretty fat. 
If she is as poor when she farrows, a3 she is now, there 
will be nothing to suck.” —Our own rule is to keep breed- 
ing sows in good, thrifty condition, but not too fat. 
When in pig the sows should have as much exercise as 
possible, and nearly or quite as much food as tiey will 
eat. Ifthe sow is fat, give her a stomach full of food 
once a day, but let the food be of a bulky and innutritious 
kind, such as turnips, grass, bran, brewers’ grains, and 
slops from the house. A sow not so fat might be fed the 
same food twice a day. If the sows are not in good, 
thrifty condition, give fine middlings instead of bran—all 
they willeat. If very thin, feed still richer food, such as 
skim-milk, fine middlings, and say half a pint of corn 
meal or oil-cake meal per day. Cook and fecd in the 
form of warm slops, two or three times a day. As a 
general rule, well-bred sows have a tendency to store up 
fat, rather than to produce milk. We do not think starv- 
ing them will make them any more likely to give milk. 
A highly refined, thoroughbred, sow can not stand as 
great a tax on her strength and constitution, as a coarser 
and less refined sow. Her strength, or force, has been 
diverted from the natural tendency to propagate the 
species, to the rapid accumulation of flesh and fat. If 
such a sow is as thin as the one described by F. B., it is 
probable that she was allowed to breed too early, or too 
rapidly. It would be well, in such a case, to let her have 
a hitter only once a year. Feed her moderately well, and 
het her husband her strength. 





Corn for Soiling.—“L. 8. A.,’’ Decatur, 
Ill. Corn stalks will not sprout from the roots if cut 
when they are mature, but if late planted corn is cut when 
partly grown, it will sprout or sucker. Sprouts are not 
worth depending on fora soiling crop, as there are sever- 
al things that may be brought in at that season. Corn 
fodder onght to be cut when it is in tassel or blossom, 
and as near the ground as possible. Other crops, 
such as rye sown early and pastured, for instance, should 
be ready to follow the corn, or a succession of corn 
plantings which will last until frost arrives, when turnips 
or beets ought to be ready. 


To Make a Compost Heap.—“H. 
B.,"’ Chicago, Ill. There is no need to dig a trench or 
plank up a space for a compost heap, nor to cover it with 
arvof. Such a heap needs all the rain that falls upon it, 
to provide anfficient moisture for its decomposition. 
Cemented barn cellars for manure, are useful under some 
circumstances, but there are many objections to them. 

Dry Climates. — “J. H. E.,” Toronto, 
Canada. The dryest climates of the United States are 
found in Colorado, Utah, and California. Of these places 
probably the most preferable is Colorado. There are 
several successful colonies, established originally on the 
coéperative plan, but now scll-dependent, which offer op- 
portunities for new-comers, The industries followed are 
mainly farming, gardening, and stock-raising. Grevley 
and Fort Collins are two of these established enterprises, 
where persons, seeking a dry climate for their health, 
would find cheap homes and congenial associations. The 
cultivation of the soil there is wholly by irrigation. 





The Cheapest Fence. —“F. A. 8.,” 
Montgomery, Ala. The cheapest fence is the most per- 
manent one. A post and board fence, or post and rails, 
mortised together, made of chestnut or cedar posts, and 
chestnnt rails or boards, will last 40 years. We know of 
several fences, now good, that are as old as that. But 
the posts should be charred at the bottom, well seasoned, 
and the post-holes should be filled with stones, instead 
ofearth. The fence also should be capped with a board 
laid sloping, to shed rain. 

Winimitis for Irrigation.—We cre 
asked the following questions: ‘How much power is & 
12foot windmill supposed to have in an ordinary wind?” 
(Ans. About one horse-power), “How much power 
would be required to force water through a 1% inch pipe, 
into a reservoir fifty feet from the windmil}, and twenty- 
five veet above tne water in the well?” (Ans. Constdcr- 
able water wonid donbtiess be forced by a 6-fovi mill; 
an 8-foot mill wonld supply 50 head of cattle 3; 810 or 12- 
foot mil] would iurnish avery iarge amount), ‘In water- 


ing -rawberries, etc., with a reservoir and pipes, what 
size of hose 1s generally used?’’ (Ans. Three-quarter 
inch or 1-inch). ‘*How much land can a man water in 
ten hours, and give the ground a good soaking—say 
inch of water all over it?” This last question is not 
easy to answer with accura’y. Tocoveran acre of land 
half an inch deep, would require about 12,500 gallons. 
With acylinder 3 inches in diameter, and a stroke of 6 
inches, the pump making 60 strokes per minute, there 
would be delivered about 11 gallons per minute, or about 
15,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. It would be fair to 
suppose that such a pump, driven by a 12-foot mill, in a 
reasonably well exposed situation, would average twelve 
hours per day in work, giving 7.500 gallons, or enough 
for rather more than half an acre of land, If the irriga- 
tion is to be carricd on so extensively as this, that is, 
with such a considerable flow of water, it would be 
cheaper and better to adopt a regular system of grades, 
allowing the water to overflow the land from ditches, as 
is done in all recular irrigation works.- It would, in this 
case, be necessary only to have a large storage capacity 
for water, and this need not be elevated above the highest 
point of the land to be flowed. 


“Ege Oats.’’—“ E. H. M.,” Danbury, Conn. 
The oats in which eggs are packed, are generally dam- 
aged by rotten eggs, broken in the barrel, or are light, 
inferior oats, chosen for this purpose. They are not 
proper feed for horses, and are generally used for poultry 
or pigs. On account of their inferiority they are sold at 
a low price. 


To Decompose Tanners’ Waste.— 
“A.R.,” Warren Co., Pa. Hair and fleshings from a 
tannery should not be spread upon a meadow when fresh. 
They dry up without decaying, and will be raked up with 
the hay. The hair is difficult to rot in any way. If the 
waste is mixed with stable manure and the heap turned 
over occasionally, all but the hair will be decomposed in 
a few months, but that will remain a great while. We 
have found the best method of using this waste, to spread 
it upon the sod to be plowed for corn, or upon the oat- 
stubble to be plowed for wheat. We have seen ft spread 
upon a meadow in the fall, and after exposure to the 
rains for half a year, there was scarcely any of it to be 
seen on the ground. 


To Decompose Straw.—"J. 8. H.” If 
a bushel or two of quicklime is put into a straw stack, it 
may, as soon as it gets wet, set fire to and destroy the 
stack. This is probably not the sort of decomposition 
you want. To reduce the straw to manure by means of 
lime, it should be scattered until thoroughly wetted, and 
then heaped up with about ten bushels of dry slacked 
lime to the ton of straw, well intermixed. The heap 
should be exposed to the rain, as moisture is needed to 
assist the rotting, and considerable heat is evolved. 





Treating a Fistula.—L. H. T.,” Buck- 
land, Mass. A fistula cannot be cured by medicine given 
internally. It requires mechanical treatment. The 
“‘pipe’’ must be destroyed by injections of mineral 
acids, and the sore then carefully healed from the bot- 
tom. It would be best to apply to a veterinary surgeon, 
and not use a hot iron, which might do mischief. To 
breed a mare at two years of age is too early—she should 
be fully grown. 


Uniform 8. 8S. Lessons—Origin.— 


A series of Sunday School Lessons is now in use throngh- 
out this whole country, and largely in Europe, each de- 








nomination giving its own accompanying notes and ex- 
planations. It is a beautiful idea that on every Sunday 
millions of children are all studying the same Bible les- 
son. The N. Y. Independent quotes with endorsement 
this from the Presbyterian: “....Without doubt this 
Uniform Lesson movement has done more to stimulate 
Bible study in school and at home than any one event in 
the history of the Sunday School or perhaps in the his- 
tory of the chur h.’’....In 1849 Mr. ORANGE Jupp pre- 
pared a series of Sunday School Lessons, and placed them 
against the church wall near the pulpit, so that the 
p:ople wonld all have the lesson for each Sabbath promi- 
nently before them. This led to more careful study of 
the lessons at home. Following up the idea, in 1859-60 
he had prepared g series of 52 lessons, entitled ‘‘ Lessons 


Sor every Sunday in the Year,” embracing connectedly the 


leading events in the Four Gospels and Acts. These 
were first printed in the American Agriculturist 14 years 
ago (1861). They were widely adopted; hundreds of 
thousands of cards containing them were printed for 
distribution, and many religious journals copied them. 
This was the beginning of the use of Uniform Lessons, 
Ynree other series, of 52 lessons each. were afterward 
prepared by Mr. Judd, and in 1862 a Lesson and-Qnestion 
Book on the first series of Lessons was issned, in which 
Mr. Judd was largely assisted by Dr. James Strorg, 


S. T. D., and Mrs. Dr. Olin. The copy-right was present- 
ed to a Sunday School Publishing House, and nearly a 
million copies were scattered through the country. The 
first school adepting them was that of Dr. Alexander, 
N. ¥., Presbyterian ; the second that of Dr. Porter, 
Brooklyn, Reform Dutch, and then they went almost 
equally into the schools of various denominations. As an 
indication of the religions but nnsectarian character of 
these books, Mr. Judd received many letters from Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian clergymen 
and teachers, all supposing him to be a member of their 
individual organizations. Three other books, each en- 
titled “ Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year,” and the 
four embracing the whole Bible, were subsequently is- 
sued. March 14, 1863, Dr. Hart, LL.D., editor of the Sunday 
School Times, Philadelphia, wrote, ** We have just been 
examining a little book, prepared by Orange Judd, New 
York, called ‘ Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year, and 
have risen from the examination with a feeling of thank- 
JSulness that such a book has been made, We have never 
seen a Question Book containing so many conveniences 
and advantages, as this, 80 many excellencies, both posi- 
tive and negative. Mr. Judd is a life-long Sabbath School 
man, and this book is the fruit of the experience of him- 
self and some of his friends, in trying to meet the prac- 
tical wants of the Sabbath School. Like all good text 
books, it has grown out of the actual necessities and eaxpe- 
rience ; it is a growth rather than a work. We advise every 
Superintendent to send at once for a copy.”....After the 
general attention thus awakened, various new books 
sprung up on the same plan, and the original works have 
been somewhat overlooked, though they are still mach 
used. What is said above shows that, like many other 
good enterprises, this “‘ Un1rorm Lesson” movement 
originated in and through the American Agriculturist. 


Value of Wood Ashes,.—“ Old Subscri- 
ber.” Wood ashes made at lime-kilns and brick-yards 
are generally mixed with a quantity of rubbish, which 
reduces their value proportionately. As the fuel is 
burned with great heat, these ashes are less valuable 
than those burned at a lower temperature. Unleached 
ashes are worth considerably more than leached ashes, 
because the latter contain no readily soluble potash, in 
which the chief value of wood ashes consists, But 
leached ashes contain some potash, which becomes solu- 
ble in the soil after a lapse of time, and are thus of some 
value. They also contain some phosphoric acid. Gen- 
erally leached ashes from the soap factories are worth 
one-fourth the value of unleached ashes; those from do- 
mestic leach-tubs are worth more than that, possibly in 
some cases, one half the value of unleached ashes, 
When ashes can not be procured for less than 25 cents a 
bushel, it will be more economical tobuy the German 
potash salts, (Kianit.) 





An Impure Well.—“ W. M. F.,”’ North- 
ford, Ct. The fact that the water in a well changes its 
character, becomes impure fora time, and then improves, 
is sufficient evidence that organic matter finds its way 
into the well. A similar thing occurs when river water, 
containing impurities, is put into large casks for use 
upon ships on long voyages. For a few weeks this water 
undergoes a change, known amongst sailors as “ sweeten- 
ing,” in which a very fetid odor is given off, the impuri- 
ties, after the fermentation is over, are precipitated, and 
the water becomes sweet and pure, and remains so with- 
out further change. This alteration is probably due to 
the oxidation of the organic matter contained in the 
water. In your case, we shonld suspect a leak from a 
cesspool near by, or the admission of surface water 
without its having been purified by filtration throngh 
clean soil. There should be at least 30 feet betweea a 
well and any possible cause of impurity, such as a barn- 
yard, cesspool), or kitchen sink. 

Scabby Legsin Poultry.—“H. W.B.,” 
East Saginaw, Mich. The cause of scabby legs in poul- 
try, is a parasitic insect, similar te the scab acarus of 
the sheep. The remedy is similar to that for scab, 
Wash the legs with a solution of potash, until the scaba 
are softened and peeled off, then dress them with an 
ointment of lard and sulphur, or wash them with carbolie 
soap suds, 


Remedy for Quarter-Crack.—" W. 
C.,” Schultzville, Pa. To cure a quarter crack, pare 
down the edges of the crack up to the sound horn above, 
if there is any, making a 4 shaped cut into the horn over 
the termination of the crack. Rasp the horn over the 
cut and keep the crack dressed with clean tow dipped 
in glycerine. The hoof should be bound up in a leather 
shoe tightly laced, to prevent the crack from spreading, 
or an India rubber shoe used. As the horn grows 
downward, the crack will grow down also, if care is used 
and all goes well. If thereis no sound horn above the 
crack, but it reaches to the coronet. it is a very difficult 





thing to crre, :nd a surgeon had better be employed. 
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The Latest Novelty !! 


The Dress Reform Corset- 
Waist and Skirt-Supporter. 
(PaTENTED April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. A 
corset for those who can not wear cor- 
sets. Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, yoane and elderly ladies. Says Dr. 

rown, & preminans lady_phy- 
sician in Boston, and one of the Dress 
Reform Committee: “I coneider it the 
best compromise betweet a corset and 
waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the former 
without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of price: Chil- 
— $1.75; Misses and Ladies, $2.50. In stating size, give 
it measure. ee 
THE COMBINATION 


‘Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(PATENTED Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The Ps at mages Sa and most comfortable 
opm ee areee af 
chest, sup e garments, 
Breasts adjusted; sandy et theret is no pos- 
sibility’ of the st a ing off. The 
bosom form is =o rfeetly rare, sontaining 
no bones or hoe is the’ only corset 
Sink. con y recommended alike 
y phiysiclans.singers-speakers,and dress- 
. Sent by mailon receipt of price. 
iakers, Sent by give Satteen, Col. and White, ey m. 
waist ineasure. Eng. Jean, 
Seen ne Go wanted. Send for Owes: aa 
T & CO., Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


FOR ALL SEWING 
MACHINES can be ob- 
tained at abont one- 
half the usual rates by 
ordering direct. 

Singer’s; 40 cts. per 
goss Wheeler & Wilson, 


60 cts. ; ; Howe's, 50 cts.; 
Grover & Baker. fects. ; and others in proportion. Enclose 
the amount and N Needles will be ewes by first mail. 
Address EFIAN EDLE 


658 detadway, N. &. 


BOY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 


| THREAD for yout MACHINE, | 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Heures PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
GOLD MEDAL at American [n- 
x) ony 


im . ee eee | ate 


led soldier and citizen 
with 
































these w: 
‘Aiclaaresions' otto pres =e make theirs saeeneeee o en new 


issue Gor’ ces in July, THIS YEAR-—all free, 
as MARKS, 5 515 5 BROADWAY, EW YORK 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS' 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
& more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dresseti on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Bs, RChRoee, Aero MACHINES hsrerisc 


MACHINES will knit anything ever knit by hand, in far 
better ars and a hundredfold faster. A good operator 
will knii to pairs Men's Socksa day! These 
eee pod are simple, ——, and cheap. Every family 
should have one. General and Local Agents wanted every- 

For Circulars and full particulars, address 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MG co., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


NORNY’S 


Tasteless Froit Preserving Powder, 


a cet kinds of fruit, either with or without 

eet, Fae! is Powder has been used for the last seven 

— in all States of the Union, with = success. It 
othe. Price, 50 cents 











Te Usual — to 


the trade. ZAN: NOENY. & CO.. Sole Prop 
_ K 136 Berth ond St., Philadelpala,f Pa. 


IMP OVED FOOT LATHES. 


Bg ~ _— ine Lames Small Gear Cut- 
ers for Metal Ball —o 
, Foot t Scroll 


Shen RG TOS an 
















a 


. The very best. Many readers 
4H of this paper bere one of them. 


=e; & BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
Artisans or Amateurs. 














THE 


Rectangular 
Al CHURN, 


> 
S 


Agitators of any kind. Fifty 

per cent in labor saved by do- 

' ing without them. Five sizes 

=< made. Fully endorsed by 

X.A. Willard, S. Favill, Pres. 

= 4 Northw’n Dairymen’s Assoc i- 

c ation, and prominent dairy- 

men everywhere. Agents 
= = wanted. 

Circulars sent free. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 










































SOLE MA NUF ACTURERS, 


Porter Blanchard’s Sons, 
[Send for Circular.} CONCORD, N. H. 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS 


witb removable} Ice 
Chambers, patented 
Jan’y 12,1875. A great 
improvement on the 
old style with station- 
ary chambers. They 
are made in the most 
durable manner, with 

Ivanized iron or 

rass hoops, hinges, 
hasps, and fixtures, 
are neatly tinned to 
prevent rift, and for 
shipping of market 
use can not fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Also Power Churns, Ice Cream Freezers, Re frigerators, etc. 

. KOEHLER, Manufacturer of Cedar Ware, 
508 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(St arp sRif 1e°C 


“HARTFORD, CONN. 


PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLES, 
25 YEARS = USE AND CONSTANT PROGRESS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Sporting Rifles, $30 to $38. Creedmoor Rifles, $90 & $125. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS gp REVOLVERS, 
































of p el and every kind. Send stamp for 
e. Address Great Western Gun 
ena Roveiver Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Washi- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, ete., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or-Factory 
: should be without the Foun- 

os tain Pump. Send _ for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I 














s 

Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
Portabl $ Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
e etc. Larger sizes forlarge work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
7 advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, oe 

ful pastime for spare hours. 
jo greatfun and make money fast 
inting. Sendtwostampsfor full 
ty 3° ro = am presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
@sS©* KELSEY &CO. Meriden, Conn. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 

are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 

lady appears in fair and the man in 

stormy weather, and they never make 

eaely poe ge prepaid = or | padres. 

safely packe pron receipt o wo), 
KEVA L. VE 










i cote and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 











All the Best and Fastest sclling 
ovelties—Chromos — Pens— Pen- 
H Se ee &c., &c. 

ie Free. ie Pe ovelty 









ner and 
i Baan 
ery 























Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of me Best English Make. 
an be set up with easc—is 
an absolute protection against 
cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to every other form 
of, enclosure 
YARNALL & TRIMBLE, 
147 8. Front St., Philadelp hia, 


Without gates Floats, or _ 
i 

















B. E. LUDLOW, GENERAL AGENT, 


AUBURN, GEAUGA CO., OHIO. 





Ludlow s improved Balance Gate. Patented Nov. 21 -. 
1000 now in use. Plain and durable, or ornamental and sub- 
stantial. Adapted to farm, village, orcity. Snowand frosts 
overcome. Swings both ways. Always astened. — 
operate it. No sag. No hinges. Rests on stone. Che 
Frectical, Beautiful. Tested four years. 16 FIRST CLAS Ss 

PREM {1U'MS, including Northern Ohio and Western New 
York fairs. 8 to $10 retail. “I never knew a better gate.” 
Opinions of 1,000 farmers. Agents and manufacturers. 
wanted in eve ry county in the United States. Enclose stamp 
for circular. Address as above. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 

HARTFORD Pump Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mason C, WELD, 
189 & 191 Water St., Ne w York. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 
430 Walnut St., , Phila. 





A full description of the pi pump may be found in the Oc 
tober number, 1874, of the American Agi iculturist, 





‘ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
Tuomas T. TASKER, JR, STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL sic WORKS, Philadelphia. 
T ASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadel phi: i, New York, and Boston. 
Manutacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes oe galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. oil W Vell Tubing and 
Casing, Gas and Steam oe ye: and Cocks. Gas 
and Steain Fitters’ Tools, Jast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Luproved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 
Sugar Machinery, &c. 
We weal call special attention toour Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 
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BUIONER; 


aq ATION 
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STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers, 


Ne. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE ~vle Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 














Champion Carpet Stretcher and Tacker, 


The latest and best invention. ens anywhere free for 
$1.00. Great inducements to agents, dress 
CHAMP ION } M’ F'G ©0., ‘Buchanan, Mich. 


TO HORSEMEN. 


How to make slow horses fast, and fast horses faster, ‘Ihe 
history of all celebrated stallions. The system of breeding 
and raising colts by the best breeders, How to cure all dis- 
eases the horse is heir to, AY a Mey Soma A Surgeon of over 
twenty years’ practice. mailed free. Address 

Box2,29, DAVIDSON & CO., 86 Nassau Streci, N. ¥. 


> SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE! 


25, 000 Acres. Tine locations in eastern Maryland. 
Farms w “4 all grades of i ane ovement and at ati prices. 
For sale by M. 8S. RIDGELY, Denton, Md. 








LD Nennessee Land for Sale.— 

£63 acres; 300 cleared; excellent brick buildings; well 

d; ina good community, in one of the finest valleys 
P. THOMAS, Knoxville, Tenn. 





in Tenn. Address T. 


vata FARM 





Free Catalogue! 


J. H. Wood & Co, 
DOVER, DEL. 
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i 
Essex Pigs. 


The Essex is a thoroughly established breed, good size, 
small bone, and light offal; remarkably quiet and gentle, 
fat rapidly, and mature early. It is the largest of the small 
reeds. Lard very white and solid, flesh firm, and of the 
highest quality. Sows with pig, for sale ; also pigs suitable 
for exhibition at the Fairs. 

Choice young pigs now ready to ship. Prices at 8 to 10 
weeks old, as follows; Boar $20; Boar and Sow $410; Boar 
and two Sows $55. Orders respectfully solicited. I take 
great care in selecting pigs not akin, and well suited for 
starting a new herd, Sent by express on receipt of the 
money. I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. It isa 
good time to buy. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 











ae as 


<3 cL a — 
MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK of 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Imported from the best breeders in England. Healthy, 
vigorous, thoroughly acclimated, good constitutfon, good 
form, good wool; very quiet, mature early, fat rapidly, 
pedigree perfect. Choice yearling and two-year-old rams 
for sale; also ram and ewe lambs of remarkable size and 


vigor. A few ewes, prize winners, that have proved to be 
good breeders, will also be sold. For further information 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 





WILLIAM, CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
ts imported, and from the best imported sources, and_has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


WM. S. TILTON, of Togus, Maine, 


breeds and has for sale Holstein and sory, Cattle, Cots- 
wold Rams, Berkshire and Poland-China Swine, and Trot- 
ting Colts of Mambrino, Hampletonian and Knox blood. 
Will deliver stock in Boston, New York, or Baltimore. In 
1874 Mr. Tilton was awarded eighteen prizes at the Maine 
State and New England Fairs. 








W. Hunt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm,” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 





Cheston Morris, M.D., ‘“ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
<lowns and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


W. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page Co., I, 

@ 30 miles W. of Chicago, Importer and Breeder of Nor- 

man Horses. Have imp. 45 during 1873-"74. Terms reason- 
able, time given. i 





Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the parent pedigrees, 

ut of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 











“CHAMPION HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


ly Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
axanel le R ng, and having no sharp points in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 


ritation oF soar as = ty yh, 
, it heals ra . One o 
ring, makes thie ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 


the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 6O0c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


he smooth part of the wire being in the 
being equal to two or three of any other 





ENGLISH YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


From stock imported directly from Yorkshire, England, 
These pigs are good size; white color; very light haired. 
very prolific, excellent nurses, and are ready fatteners. 

Also Holstein and Short Horn Cattle. e 

Price List.—Boar Pig (8 weeks Old)...........6+5 $15.00 
Sow oe  -S SO aceen dee -. 10.00 
\ Boar ee ey not akin 20.00 
Ready for shipment July 1st. 
: = MARLBOROUGH STOCK FARM. 
JOSEPH KNIGHT;P., O. Box 352, Newburyport, Mass. 


Chie Improved Chester Hogs and 


Choice Poultr Address 
” ¥* “TB. SILVER, Cleveland, 0. 








lack Wass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, ‘escended from a pair 
weighing 62 fos. Jersey Cattle, A.1.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


NOTICE. 


Dealers in Peruvian Guano, who have hereto- 
fore ordered their supplies through Mr. R. Balcazar, 
are hereby informed that he is no longer authorized to refer 
to us. HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 

Consignees of the Peruvian Guano. 

New York, May 2th, 1875. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 
EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 











H. B. GRIFFING, 
58 and 60 Cortiandt Street, New York. 








‘a 


CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best apa of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with ban | — available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
ga Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 

_ lyn; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curions 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” ete. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many wonld desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - =. PRICE $2.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorx. 











Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
the Market and Family Garden. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


Finely Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





The following voluntary notices of Mr. Henderson's books 
are specimens of similar testimony from very many quarters. 
“ February 8th, 1875. 
“Enclosed find draft for $3.00, the published price of re- 
vised editions of ‘Gardening for Profit’ and ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’ I have first editions, and they have saved the 
cost of each more than one hundred tines, Many thanks for 
what you are doing for the gardeners of the United States.” 
“ December 9th, 1874. 
“ Your Gardening for Profit is what the Family Bible is to 
a good old Methodist—the only sure guide.” 
“March Wd, 1874. 
“Tf this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that £ 
believe the gardeners of this country would gladly hail an- 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit;’ at least, I thank 
him for that little work. Through its influence I left a pay- 
ing manufacturing business and began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before. Again I thank him,” 


Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successfal Propagation and 
Caltivation of Fiorists’ Plants. 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author ef “Gardening for Profit.” 


Beautifully Utustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


In this work, which has éverywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole.“ art.and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have beén propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a yery com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, and much eniarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: $ 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; . Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propaga’:»n of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; Culture of the Rose and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Plants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and’ Winfow-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries; Lnsects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., ete. 








Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 

.BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practieal 
style, instructions on three distinct althongh closely con- 
nected branches of Gareenon-—the kitchen-garden, market- 

arden, and field culture. the only and sufficient credentials 


or the fitnessof his undertaking being a successful practieal 
experience for a term of years. ; 





CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money: in Chapter VI: 
the Garden. 9 IX, 
ry . Hot-beds. ” xX. 
“ Til. Artichoke. * Xi. 
“ IV. Beans. is xiIt. 
“  —_V. Cabbages. *: 
“. VI. Egg-Plants. “« XXIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettnce. Houses. 


Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - - -----+-- = = $18 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


{Pnblished and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 245 
Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 











































































Allen's (L. F.) American Caitle............. neeneeee sooo 3 
sions L. F.) Rural Architecture... oe 150 
Allen's (12. L.) American wars Book. 150 
d tows R. Leand L: F.)* New American Farm Book.. 2 50 
Allen’s (R..L.) ey of Domestic Animals.......... 1 00 
American Bird Fancier. ................. Sonaneoabon es see 30 
d n Rose Culturist................ ecccoccccccceccs ° 30 
American Weeds and Useful Piants....... TI 
\ ‘s Country and Suburban Houses........ eocccce 10 
farry’s Fruit Garden. ............ srokenoee Halls - 250 
CO ae eee ° 30 
fommer'’s Method of Making Manures. Ehcspocssnes — 3 
foussinganit’s Rural Kconomy...........ccceceeeseees -- 160 
breck’s } -a4 re of Flowers.... oo 13 
INU 5505055040 0b ui eves cscsccsuwes 200 
srill’s Far ~~ AEE gand Seea- -Grewing... 1 00 
erest-Tree Culturist.............. 150 
iets "s Flower Garden Dsstety. 150 
nint’s Family Kitchen Gardener . ....... 1 00 
Caldwell’s Agric eo a ag _—. 2 00 
Canary 8. Paper, 50 cts. 5 
Choriton'’s Grape-Gr ower’s Guide. Judoorecer 5 
phhett’s American Gardener..... .......... 5 
Cole's $. wy) Aupectone Pemtt Book ............ v5) 
Cole's ted cc. ceweelnapcnaesecss 7 
‘ y's Plain pa: Ornamental Alphabets 3 00 
Crach Shot. (Buarber.)................. 175 
yeressive “Ainbrican Architecture 10 00 
Camming~’ Architectural Details. . 10 00 
Daidkd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doct Fy 1 50 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor, 12m. 50 
Vadd's American Cattle Doctor, Octavo, cloth, gilt =» 
d’s American Reformed Horse Book, Octavo, 
0 OE SS aaa eeneabepuaes oes’ sc 2 50 
Dana's Muck Manual........0 0... 02s. sscccc 13 
Darwin's Variation of Animalsand Piants. 2 rsranate 8. 6 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guide. eT 
De Voe's Market Assistant. ................0....--ee., 250 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening...................-0. - 650 
Eastwood on Cranberry............. ri) 
Eggieston’s Hoosier Scliool-Master.. te 125 
Egxieston’s __ £ 6 aU” Meee ie 1 50 
leaton's Mystery of Metropolisville. -.15 
feston's (Geo. Gary) A Man of Honor... - 13 
iott's Lawn and Shade Trees........ - 1390 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide. -- ae 
Eveleth's School House Architecture....... 6 00 
Every Woman her own ener. -pa. 1 00 
Pieid's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture............... ceeeees 125 
Ee ine on sab eceptcepeoons en cece coe 30 
frank Forester’s American Game in ita Season... - 300 
Frank Forester 8 Field Sports, 8vo, 2 vols... s &¢®@ 
Prank Forester’s Fish an Fishing. 8vo. 100 ‘eng’ S. 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual tor Young a. 8vo. 3 00 
Frank Forester’s Horse of America. eit vols. 10 00 
French's Farm [rainage......... 1530 
fniler’s Forest Tree Cultur 1 50 
fulier’s Grape Calturist..... 1 50 
Falier’s Small Frait Culturist 1 50 
Puller s Strawberry Culturis 20 
fulton’s Peach Cuiture.. 150 
Geyelin’s ere Kreeding.. coeevece 1%3 
Gregory on DCL nitpaierbabessacepners 30 
Guenon on = ct Seere.: wetebexsebeses vt 
EI 5 cn cnciovccctnden icvssecsesscscsces 1 00 
Harnev's os Out-buildings, and Fences 000000005. 6 
Harris’ Insects [njurious to Vegetution.................. 4 
Be Es 8, wasoceseresbeccebeves i 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit......... peadseveroeses 1 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture................0+++ a 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers..............eeeceeees 1 
Hooper's ~4 and Gun............ " 
oopes’ Book of ee bes scene 
Hop Culture. iiiinbiypeebvedeos be a 


~~ 


anter and ‘Trap per 

jusseyv ‘s Nation:! Cottage Architecture. 
Jacques’ Manual of the House 
* Manual of the Garden, Farm and Barn-Yard. 
John Andross. (Rebecca Harding Davis).............. 
Johnson's flow Crops Feed.............+++. 

“3s How Crops Grow.. 
ohnson's Peat and its Uses.... 
‘s Agricultural C chemistry. 
‘s Elements of Agricultural ‘Chemistry... 
Leacnar’s How to Build Hot- a . 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture............ 
fles on the Horse's Foot.. 
lohr on the Grape-Vine. ... 
Monckton’s National Carpenter 
onckton’s National Stair-Builder........... 
rs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Frie 
Vinevard at Lakeview........... .... 
Nichols's Che-nistry of tve Farm and Sea. 
Norton's Scientific” Niesenaacmeansn uelibvsosonkbeck oss 
Dnion Culture... .. ase 
Dur Farm of ‘our Acres........ 
Pardee on Strawherry Culture 
Parsons on the Rose. By Bemwanl B. Parsons. . 
Pedder’s Land Measurer 
Percheron Horse......... 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.)...... 
Pretty \ Mrs. Gaston. (J. Esten Cooke).................. 
4 inby’s Mysteries of Bee Keening..................+ . 
Quincy (Hon. Josiah) om Soiling Cattle......... ....... 
Quinn's Money in the Garden.................000 -sseeee 
tinn’s Pear Culture for Profit......... eeabiaees 2 <xbe ° 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry.. 
dall's Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry Se ee 
ardaon on the Dog ......... paper, 30c....cloth.. 
vers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............ 

"a Play and Protit in my Garden, ............-.+ 
unders Domestic Poultry -paper r, 40c..: é 
Schenck's Gardener's Text-Book.......... dicwiep 
Simpson's Horse ESreretenre 2 : 
Skilifal Nousewilfe....... . 
Slack's Trout Caiture 
Stewart's (John) Stable Boo 
e Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, Che 
Thomas’ Farm Luple ments and Machinery.. = 
Thompson's Food of Animals........ .........2eeeeeees 
Tim Bunker Papers................ +. ee ee Pee 
Tobaceo Culture................ 

- Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 
Tarner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual......... 
Wallace’s American ‘rotting | Voi. 1: 
Watllace’s American Stud hook. Vo 7 Vesots 
Warder'’s American Pomology. meme: vhrtoee ee 
Warder’s Hedzes and Evergreet on 
Waring’s Draining for Profit ma. Heatth: : 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.......... 
Waring’s Earth Closets tnd Earth Sewage.............. 
Weidenmann’s eantifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto volnine. * hes ncgraph plates, in colors ... 
Wheeler s iinral Homes................ esevebecs ootescoes 
Wheeler's Homes for the People...... pf 
White's Cranberry Cultnre. .........0sccc00-++-eecccces 
White's Gardening for the South. ....: Weve ae ss ab nsetas 


w Gardening 
ward's Cottages ‘and Farm-Houses.......... 
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Woedward's Country Homes................scecececees -.$ 150 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural ounngs - 150 
Woodward's National Architect = ....... eseecs - 1220 
Woodward's Suburnan and Country Houses... ........ 150 
NU SRE NED SOP SRINE PINES. icons ckcvccscccdsurdedteces st 250 
Wright’s [Illustrated Poultry Book............. Wsenee --» 15.0 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper......... 200 
Youatt and Spooner on the — eneense 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, eee 150 
Youstt on the Beg... ase ae 1S Gate oe 10) 
Youatt on Sheep.. : 10 


0. J. Co. keep in Stock the following Hooks: 
American Gentleman’s Stable Guide............ Sovesbes eS 
—— rican Rowing Almanac............ exces 









pplied Mechanics... 
Bh ey’s Our Own Birds of the United States 
Baker’ 8 Practical and Scientific oe Culture. 
Bell's Carpentry Made Easy............ eouse 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion.. 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and 4 ‘ment. 1 peeee 
Bicknell’s Supplement to Village Builder....... oo 
Bogarins’ Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting in 
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Bri ackett’ Lio} err 
Bruce's stud Book. 2 Vols............ Seeeee. 2 
Building COMMEMOEION Ga aiseicc cs csccccee 
Burns's Architectural Drawing Book...:.: 
Burns’s Iilustr.ted Drawing Book.......... 
Burns's Ornamental Drawing Book oe 
Burr’s Vegetables of American. .........0.ccccccecceccceee 00 
By-Laws and Rules of the Am. ‘rotting Turf.. 3 
©: arpenters’ eee...) rae 1 00 
Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse.............sceces seve 13 
Cider-Maker’s Mantial ....... c2.-cccccccscesses os \sméees 1 50 
Cleveland's Landscape Architecture..........cec.es.0 - 19 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Animals................. 20 
Cooper's Game Fowls __............ 5 00 
Cummings & Miller's Architecture 10 00 
Detail, C ttage and Constructive Architecture. 10 00 
Downing's Fruits & Fruit Trees, New Ed.,8vo.,1122 pp. 5 00 
edd elt eg OE RES a cera 50 
Downing’s Selected Fruits... ............cccccccccsccece-s 2 50 
Downing’s Cottaze Residences..............0.05 ecseccee 6 00 
Downing’s Encvclopeedia of Fruits. 2 Vols...... -- 500 
Doyle’s Tilustrated Book of Poultry. -. 450 
Drawing for ne Layers.. 15 
Drawing for Cabinet Mak 150 
Drawing to” Carpenters and Jo’ 175 
Drawing for Stone Masons........ . ‘ . 1 50 
Du Breuil’s Fruit Culture............c0000 ssosese 2 00 
Du Brenil’s V a Culture. | (Dr. Warder.). 2 00 
Dwyer’s Horse Book.... .. ..... [icone didepnns 2 00 
Dwyer's ieanigrant ‘Balider pie rbae sh boe 0000 . - 150 
Exgleston’s Se ae ee 1% 
Emerson's Manual of ee eh eee sande 50 
Emerson's I'armers’ and Planters’ Encyce jopedia. 6 00 
Enfield's Indian C OTN... sseesecscccrceescccceeees 160 
Every Horse Owner's  aopeeA 375 
oe eS ea ern 
lg er eae 
NN rere . son 
Flagg's Europe: ENO isbi5056 scence ceapeaues 
Fleming's Animal Plagues. ..... .....cccscses ceces os 
Flint (Charles L.) Om Grasses.............ssccccccseccece 
Flint’s Milch Cows_and Dairy Farming F 
Fret Sawing and Woou Carving............0..+-seeesees 1! 
Gardner's How sd SS eee «ee. 100 
Godey’s Ladies I receipt | eerie art - aa: ee 
Gonld’ s Carpenter’s and Buskder’s Assistant............ 3 00 
Gray's How Piants Groq ......scs0 -+scoescttece: bescncce 1 2% 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons. in one vol...... 400 
Grav’s School and Field Book of Botany............... 2 50 
Gregory on Cabbages. .........00-0+ cocccccccces p: Aper.. 
Gregory a, RS 5 2 ae, paper.. 30 
tuillaume’s Interior Architecture.,............ceeeeeeee 
H: wazthy” 3 Grape Culture and Wine-Making.... . .... 5 00 
Hattieid’s American House Car ar eS are 35 
Hedges’ on Sorgho. | 
Hemsley’s Hardy Trees. et 730 
Hobbs’s Country and Suburban Res: 5 3 00 
Holly's Art of Saw Filing.... See ri 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ } 1-Book ia 
How to get 2 Farm and where to find one 1 25 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine........ 1 50 
Jennings’s Horse Training Made Easy... ‘ OS. GES -. 
SOUMIRTS OF CORRES, .0.6.00000 cocccocenes eccccccseccocs oo aa 
Jennings op Sheep, Swine, and Poultry..... — 175 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases .... isco. eee 
Jenny June’s Cook BOoKk.........sseecseeeees 175 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 180 
Jersey Herd Register—for 1872, 1873, & 1874. Each Vol. 5 0) 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening. .........ccececcceeeeesees 2 50 
Lakey’s Village and Country Niicuses.. --- 60 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee......... 2 00 
i POC BOR occ5cys.s00. 0000000. 1 50 
Long’s American Wild Fowl! Sencmamsets 2 00 
Loth’s Practical Stair Builder .......... 10 00 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of y REET 12 40 
Loudon's Encyclopedia of hag pi sup su certs. deeaen 12 00 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants............... 20 00 
Loudon’'s Enevycl. of Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain 15 00 
re a eee 150 
Marion Harland’s Breakfast. Luncheon, and Tea....... 5) 
Marion Har land's Common Sense in the Household. . 1% 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor............65 sees 3 
Mayhew" ’s [linstrated Horse Managemet 
Mayhew’s Practical Book- -Keeping for Farmers........ 


Mayhew’s Blanks for Pract. Book- Keeping for Farmers 
McClure’s Diseases of the Ain. Horse, Cattle & Sheep.. 





























Mead’s Grape Culture and Wine Making........ .. .... 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees,..........02 seccccccecceces 
Merrick’s Strawberr: Culture haben: OR6beoeseCes onbbiense 
Miss Peabody’s Kin Srgarten, Guide.. 25 
OS Paar arr g 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. .......0..0c.cssereeeeeeres 1% 
Murray's The Perfect Horse...........-00+ sossssseeees 4 00 
My Farin of Edgewood.. oe 12 
Nicholson’s Mechanic's Companion. poe - 25) 
Norris’ Fish Culture pais, ae Re . 2 ae 
Norris’ American Angler . - 55) 
Orange Connty Stud-Book..............+. 1 00 
Orihographic and [sometrical Projection,. 1 00 
-ackardl’s Guide to the Study of Insects.. 5 00 
Parc kard’s Common Insects.........-.0.++ - 250 

Painter. Gilder, and Va.nisher....... -e 15) 

2arkman’s Book of Roses....... F ° - 150 
2erkins’ Farmers’ Acconntant.. oe 3 00 
Phin’ 's How to Use the Microscope. spesbdspees v5 
Phi:.’s Lightning Rods and their Construction 50 
Practical Perspective. ..........++sss00--eeses 1 50 
Provost's California Silk 2 50 
OY Rena s 50 
tandall’s Practical Shepherd. 2 00 
Rand's DEY audininaetee .°--e¢egbecess, Ne 150 
Rana’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.. seve BO 
Rand's Popular Flowers..... .....+0+- cerbesdpcesescccse = 1 80 
RANA BLOAOEENATONE ......ccscccccesseccccces -cocces 1 50 

ational Horse-~hoeing............sssevesererseseeceeees 1 00 
Register of Rurat Affairs. Round, 7 vois,, each ‘ 50 

emelin’s Wine Makers’ Manual...........++0++ 

Riddell's Carpenter and Joiner.........-..+seeeeee 

fddell’s New Elements of Hand Ralling....... 

iddell’s Mechanic’s Geometr: scl éacnbeanesss : 

Riley on the Mule. 

Zoosevelt’s Five Acres too Much.. 

tur: ul Studies... ...... 

Scott’s Fishing in American Waters........... ebevensces 
































Scribner's Ready Reckoner _ Log-Book 3 90 
Shooting on the Wing.. . "5 
Shooting. Boating, and Fishin: cece AS 
Silk and Tea Culture.. .. ® 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentr * 2900 
Sloan’s City and Suburban Architecture. 15 00 
Sloan’s Homestead Architectur : 40 
Stepping Stone to Archi'ecture : "68 
Stonehenge’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... pon SD 
StOUNCMNNNC ON Be TOT |... oo orcioo5. eC ra'- noone 3 6 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field. Am.Ed..12mo, 2 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Fie 1d;Eng. Ed.,svo. $59 
Strong’s Culture of the Grape .....) ....cccccccscecseuce 2 50 
Systematic Drawing and Shading... 1 0 
TaxidermissS Manual... ........000000 dudbecceccs 1 06 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book........ 2... oes ine 9 08 
NN IR i ow asconsndnses.oceccece : 125 
‘The Greenhouse as a Winter Kanes rere 75 
The Household Treasur adn: < aitecoets 150 
Todd's American W beat Caturieg’ 4. ic8eh de s..cose 2 08 
Todd's Apple Cultarist.........0000 «+ secceccscccccecces 1 56 
Trapper's eS FP ee eee - 1% 
Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs. . 202027000 38 
Turr Register and Racing Calendar. 6 Vols., each.. 8 08 
WOOE Cy eee Mie ROONOO, «access cons cvccesedcesecee 3 06 
VES ROMINA MADAPIG, 6.650055 555 -05cscrcrcccerccescce 5e 
Ville’s High Farming without Manure...............0.. 4@ 
Ville’s School of Chemical Manures, (Fesquet.) ...... 12 
Vogdes* Architect's and Builder’s Price Book.......... 130 
Waring'’s Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Manual ............ 350 
Ww aring’s Handy-Book of Husbandry...........seeeeeee 3 58 
Watson's American Home Garden... 2 00 
Wharton’s Treatment of the Horse. 1 26 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 3 00 
Willow or Ozier Culture.. 25 
Withers’ Church Architectu Eleg 15 08 
Wooden and Brick Buildings, with iy ‘ 18 06 
Ww oodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 2 58 
Youmans’ Household Science H 4 
t) 
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HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant. 


With Numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses, 
By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of ayriculture. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Seil, as related 
to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00 

The work entitled “ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe, 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Roval Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig, 
This volume—the companion and complement to the former 
—has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Calture, and History of 
the Rose, 
REVISED AND NEWLY ELBCTROTYPED. 

By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 

tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
he esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- - 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement, 
With numerous [Uustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID. $1.50. 

This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorongh-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable tu the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale, 

Fither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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THE 


MENAGERIE 


COMING 


RICHT TO 


\ Your House! 


(just as soon as you send for tt, 
after July Fourth;) © 
TO STAY WITH YOU 


One, Two, Three Years, 
and longer, if you don’t abuse 
the Animals. 


(They are very strong, and will keep 80, without Hat- 
ing anything either, if you treat them fairly.) 


Last year everybody said that C. MI. Crame 
diall had beat the world, when he invented the 
** Acrobats °’—and so he did, and every one 
who has not had them, must surely have a box 
of Acrobats this year.—But now this same C. 
M. Crandall has ‘‘ been and gone and done it "— 
he has BEAT HIMSELF, thus: He has invented 
a Menagerie of Animals, much larger 
than the pictures on this page, and he paints 
them in many colors, and constructs them in 56 
pieces so curiously, that every piece will easily 
fasten to every other piece quite strongly, and thus 
you can change, and change, and change them 
into hundreds and thousands of different animals 
and amusing figures that will produce ENDLESS 
FUN. If you spend 1,000 Days over them, 
you cannot make up al] the curious things that 
are in a single menagerie box ! 


They are Wonderful ! 


You see on this page only one simple way to 
join them, without taking them to pieces. We 
wanted to show you a thousand other ways, but 
4the Editors can’t give us any more room; we 
yf could fill every page in the paper fora whole year ! 


Well, we must have a Supplement, to 
show you a few hundred samples of what you 
can make out of one Menagerie Box. We will 
make the pictures very small, 20 times smaller 
than the real animals in Crandall’s Boxes, so that 
we can get in as many pictures as possible.—Don’t 
fail to see the ‘* Supplement” sent with every copy 
of this number of the American Agriculturist. 


MORE FUN! 


All the pieces, and whole figures, of CRANDALL’S 
Acrobuats, fit all the pieces, and whole figures, 
of this new MENAGERIE, so that all who have the 
Acrobats too, can combine them with the Menage- 
/ rie, and thus have materials for Mriirons of Gif- 
ferent amusing animals, figures, ete., etc., ete. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O, Box 5643.) ’ 81 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam ~ Engines. 


FOR 1875. 

More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 
the market. .Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success established. 

Send for Circulars, doer iptv and co.taining testimoni- 
als wots our ABLE E, STATION ARY 
and AGRI CULTURAL AS TEA MAN GIN VES. 

WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 


The BIGELOW ENGINE. | 


The Cheapest and Best Portable En- | 
ine offered to the Public. 
PRICE 4 Horse-Power.$300./PRICE OF aE em 


“ “ “ = \4 Horse-Power. | Sa Rl “s 
“ os “ “ 54 “* 
R. tf, to 08% Horse-Power. 


“ “ “- 
“ “ “oe 
Send or illustrated jabodier i Price List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & ca., | New. Haven, Conn. 








CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, just vendy, 
April, 1875, of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 50 
per cent below Publishers’ prices. 
Sent to any address. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


OF THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
HOUSEKEEPER, 

PaRMERS MEM aa CHANT” and MECHANIC. 
Ratiabie information u on. cra Wiest. 550 
REELERS BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE 
WiGP& 1104 Sansom St. Philad’a, Pa.” 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 


FLAVIEA ; or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale 
of the Church in SNe "Second Century. By Emma Leslie, 
author of “Glaucia,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


UADRATUS. A Tale of the World in 
the Charch. By Emma Leslie, author of “ Glaucia,” “ Fla- 
via,”-etc, IHustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

ARCTIC HEROES, Facts and Incidents 
of Arctic Explorations. From the Earliest Voyages to the 
Discovery of the Fate of Sir John Franklin, embracin 
Sketches of Commercial and Religious Results. By Liev. 
A. Mudge. oo hegge: so0d 12mo. $125. 

GLAUCEA. of Athens in the First 
Century. By Emma Lealie; wn or of ** Daybreak in Italy,” 
— Im Three illustrations. 12mo. 


TALKS wirk GIRLS. By Augusta 
ned. 12mo. $1.50 


oUuR KING AND SAVIOUR; or, 
The Story of our Lord's Life on Earth; in which its ‘great 
events are arrayed in their probable chronological order, 
and so set forth as to make their reality and meaning clear 
to the ars, of YOUNG PE - sterecnye 3 2 imaginations 
and hearts, of YOU AND GENERAL READ- 

— anieI~ Wise, De Hightysthres engravings. 
0. 

HELENA’S CLOUD WITH THE 
gLyER LINING.’ By the Author of ‘How Marjorie 
atched,” zy -~ yt For Earth or Heaven,” etc. Two il- 
ieerations: 12mo. 

NELSON ng ‘PHILLIPS, Puablishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTER TO CONSUMER DIRECT. 


FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 
Choice Tee at ~itale-pound by an mead —— impertore 
thejr samples. samples on r 
8. “ Behd for elrenlar. Agents wanted, 


ter St. New York 
THOM Water St., Ne - 
pdarem nae, SHUT, fa Water Bt. New York.” 








IOWA R. R.-LAND. CO. 


Has for sale 1,500,000 Acrzs of Railroad Lands in the 
Middle Region of Western lowa. 

Better Lands at Cheaper Prices 
Than can be found elsewhere within civilization, and located 
on Railroads running to Celoage, with no change of cars. 
No grasshoppers. No ague. No Indians. Average credit 

rice $5 an per acre. Start right! Call or send to the 
ompany’s office, 92 Randolph street, Chicago, and obtain 
full information aud how to reach the lands tree. For maps 
and pamphlets, with prices and terms, ee Iowa Rail- 
road ro Co., Chicago, or Cedar Rapids, Io 
JOHN B, CALHOUN, Land Commissioner. 


NEW MUSIO BOOKS! 
The Chorus Choir. 


By Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 


new book of sterling merit, for the use of Musical Socie- 
ties, Conventions, and “ Chorus Choir 8,” which are now 
becoming quite common. 200 pages, and’ about 100 pieces, 


Price, $2.00. Per Dozen, $18.00. 


Loreley. 
AN UNFINISHED OPERA BY MENDELSSOHN. 
60 cts. Per Dozen, $5.40. 
A beautiful fragment, which, however, is s cofhplete in itself. 


How Shall | Teach? 


or HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


A pamphlet by Dr. Lowell Mason, with a concise descrip- 
tion of his mode of instruction. Much sought for. 38 ets. 


First Walpurgis Night. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boards, $1.00. Paper, 80c. 
For Musical Socie ties. 

















Curtis ‘and Behr’s New 
Method for the Zither. 


$1.50. 
The Zither is an instrument like a guitar, but much more 
powerful, and well worth learning 
Sold by all mnsie dealers. Sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., OHAS, H. DITSON & 00,, 
Boston. 711 Bidway, New York. 


- Sabbath School Boolzs 


FOR 1875. 
The most powerfui 
1 ¢ OSP EL. SO NGS. sicction ‘ adap 


Schools. By P. P. Bliss, : 
Cs OF LOVE For the Bible 
s School. A very 
choice collection of Sunday-School Music, mostly ner, and a 
concise system for te aching childrento sing. By H.R. P< elmer. 


ATE. Truly a gem among 

Sunday. School Books. 
It must command an imme — cireale ee Contains many 
stirring songs for Revivals, By K. Shaw. 


EVE R Y SA B BAT Treasures old 


e and new, for 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer Meetings, yomily Cireles and all 
seasons of devotional interest. 7. C. O'Kane. 
Price, $3.60 per Dozen, 35 cents each. 
Specimen copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
THE BEST WORK 
EL ZE” For REED, CABINET, or 
G scHOOr iS yore Toe is 
PaRror. School ai a fas Organ, 
ORGCB Sent by Matl. Price, $2.50. 
_ EB & ; WALKER, Philada, 











“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large 
Dictionary.”—Hon. CuarLes SUMNER. 


Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table 
for daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my shelves for oc- 
casional consultation. Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 





Worcester’s Dictionaries for sale by all 
Booksellers, and by 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


T A BARGALIN—The REAL ESTATE, 
FIXTURES and GOODS of a BOOK STORE. establish- 
ed for years, in one of the most thriving towns in Chester 
Coanty. & Peace No other Book Store in the place, 
BOX 366, Oxford, Pa. 














ow TO MAKE CANDY.—New Book, just out. 
Tells how to make Chocolate Cream Drops, Bon- bons 
Peppermints, J oseneee, Bronchial Troches, Cough, 
Cocoanut andall kinds of Candies. Directions simple, 
overytilng easily made at home. Full chapters on 
Flavoring — and Soda W eter Syrups, 
Price 50 cents he mail, be 
DU STIN GI CP. Publishers, 
Har tford, Conn, 


To Book Apents. 


A New Book—Original and Unique: 
TOBACCO: ITS CULTURE, MANUFACTURE 
AND USE. 

It covers the whole subject, treats of the or. and its 
growth ; of snuff, cigars, pipes, and of everything connected 
with the weed. Of great value and interest to growers, 
dealers, sellers and users of tobacco. Will outsell every- 
thing. Finely illustrated. Agents wanted. 

Send for circulars, Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
‘Martford, Cte, and pecan 


WHIP AND SPUR. 


By Geo. E. WARING, JR, $1.25. 

* All Col. Waring’s horses are like Dr. John Brown's 
dogs—Kab and his Friends, for instance—genuine and half 
human creatures, as real as if the reader had personally rid- 
den him.”—T7. W. Higginson. 

“ His descriptions of army life are very racy and interest- 
ing. The sketch upon ‘ Fox Hunting in England,’ one of the 
most entertaining in the book, gives an excellent account of 
the exciting British sport.’—Boston Com. Builetin. 

“A volume of delightful sketches."—N. YF. Eve. Post. 

“He has a wonderful affection for his horses, and has de- 
voted a chapter to each of three of these pets, which no one 
will commence reading without finishing, and which few 
will read without a moistening of the eyes.’-—Chicago 
Jnter- Ocean. 











*,” For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & co., Boston. 


Vade-Mecum. 


Ses 


WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionary. 


Abrid oneal from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO INDRED Engravings. ws volume embraces a 
careful selection of mere shan 18,006 of the most im- 
poent words of the language; and contains Tables of 

fone > Weight and Measure, Abbrev fatlens, 

s, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, mhe 

Latin, aud the Modern Languages. Rules for Spelling, 

&c., &c.; making the most complete and useful pocket 

companion extant. It is beautifully printed on tinted 

paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For 
sale everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


Publishers of Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
1383 & 140 Crand Street, New York. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is {the 
most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head: 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand: 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canads. 
Ask your bookseller for it, * I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. “Box ! 288, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Speller’s 








The Proceedings of the Fionr- 


DA FRUIT-GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION, at its paapel Meeting in 

gene ph ae @tra large 

ga 8vo. ull of reliable informa- 

tion concent Florida, and 

the cultivation of the Srenes. and other tropical and semi- 

tropical fruits. Malied 2cts. Send 10cts. alsofor a copy 
of THE soa emer RIsT. Weekly. $8 a year. 

Addre WALTON & CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Please say in what paper you saw this, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 24 and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per tine. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for leas than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 


GB No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
% BroapwaY, Naw Yorx. 

































































